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THE SHAKESPEAREAN MYTH. 


CONCLUDING PAPER.*—EXTRA SHAKESPEAREAN THEORIES. 


“* To save a Mayd St. George a Dragon slew— 
A pretty tale, if all that’s told be true: 
Most say there are no Dragons, and, ‘tis sayd, 
There was no George—pray Heaven there was a Mayd!” 


grt en the affirmative theory of the 
Stratfordian authorship, then, and the dem- 
onstration of its utter impossibility and ab- 
surdity, there remains but the single barrier of 
the Jonsonian testimony, contained in the copy 
of verses entitled “To the Memory of my Be- 
loved, the Author, Mr. William Shakespeare, and 
what he hath left us,” written by Mr. Ben Jon- 
son and prefixed to the famous folio of 1623. If 
this testimony should ever be ruled out as in- 
competent, there would actually remain nothing 
except to lay the Shakespearean hoax away, as 
gently as might be, alongside its fellows in the 
populous limbo of exploded fallacies. 

However, let it not be ruled out merely on 
the ground that it is in rhyme. We have no less 
an authority than Littleton—*“ Auctoritas Philoso- 
phorum, Medicorum et Poetarum sunt in causis 
allegande et tenende” +—to the effect that the 
testimony, even of poets, is sometimes to be re- 
ceived. It is to be ruled out rather by a pro- 
cess akin to impeachment of the witness—by its 
appearing that the witness, elsewhere in the same 
controversy, testifies to a state of facts exactly 
Opposite. For the truth is that, whatever Ben 
Jonson felt moved to say about his “ pal” Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, whenever, as a friend, he 
“ dropped into poetry,” he was considerably more 
careful when he sat himself down to write “cold 
prose.” Just as Bully Bottom, fearing lest a lion 
should “fright the ladies” and “ hang every 
mother’s son” of his troupe, devised a prologue 


. * See “‘ Appletons’ Journal” for February and June, 
1879. 
t “Co, Lit.,” 264 A, 
VOL, VIII.—31 





to explain that the lion was no lion, but only 
Snug the Joiner, “a man as other men are,” so 
Master Bully Jonson, however tropical and effu- 
sive as to his contemporary in his prosody, in 
his prologue in rose was scrupulous to leave 
only the truth behind him. Mountains—Ossa 
piled on Pelion—of hearsay and lapse of time, 
oceans of mere opinion and “gush,” would, of 
course, amount to precisely nothing at all when 
ranged alongside of the testimony of one single, 
competent, contemporary eye-witness. No won- 
der the Shakespeareans are eager to subpoena Ben 
Jonson’s verses. But, all the same, they are mar- 
velously careful #0¢ to subpoena his prose. 

And yet this prose is extant and by no means 
inaccessible. When Jonson died in 1637, he left 
behind him certain memoranda which were pub- ° 
lished in 1640, and are well known as “ Ben Jon- 
son’s Discoveries.” One of these memoranda— 
for the work is in the disjointed form of a com- 
monplace-book of occasional entries—is devoted 
to the eminent men of letters in the era spanned 
by its author’s own acquaintance or familiarity. 
It runs as follows: 


Cicero is said to be the only wit that the people 
of Rome had equalled to their empire. Jmperium par 
imperio, We have had many, and in their several 
ages (to take in the former seculum), Sir Thomas 
More, the elder Wiat, Henry, Earl of Surry, Chalo- 
ner, Smith, Eliot, B. Gardiner, were, for their times, 
admirable ; and the more because they began elo- 
quence with us. Sir Nicholas Bacon was singular 
and almost alone in the beginning of Elizabeth’s 
time. Sir Philip Sidney and Mr. Hooker (in different 
matter) grew great masters of wit and language, and 
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in whom all vigour of invention and strength of judg- 
ment met. The Earl of Essex, noble and high, and 
Sir Walter Raleigh, not to be contemned, either for 
judgment or style. Sir Henry Saville, grave and 
truly lettered. Sir Edwin Sandys, excellent in both. 
Lord Egerton, a grave and great orator, and best 
when he was provoked. Sut his layned and able, 
but unfortunate successor, is he that hath filled up all 
numbers, and performed that in our tongue which may 
be compared or preferred either to insolent Greece or 
haughty Rome* In short, within this view, and 
about this time, were all the wits born that could 
honour a language or help study. Now things daily 
fall; wits grow downward and eloquence grows 
backward. So that he may be so named and stand 
as the mark and &«yn of our language.} 


Only fourteen years before, this Ben Jonson 
had published the verses which made William 
Shakespeare. Only fourteen years before he had 
asserted—what the world has taken his word for, 
and never questioned from that day to this—that 
his “best beloved” William Shakespeare had 
been the “soul of the age”—*“not for an age, 
but for all time ”—and his works “such as neither 
man nor muse can praise too much.” 

We have no means of knowing the precise 
date at which Ben Jonson’s grief for his dead 
friend cooled, and his feelings experienced a 
change. But he leaves behind him, at his death, 
this unembellished memoranda, this catalogue 
“of all the wits” living in his day, who, in his 
opinion, “ could honour a language or help study,” 
and in this catalogue he inserts no such name as 
William Shakespeare—William Shakespeare, the 
name, not only of the “soul” and epitome of all 
that—only about fourteen years ago—he had 
deemed worth mentioning among men “born 
about this time”; but of his late most intimate 
and bosom friend! Had the “ Discoveries” pre- 
served an absolute silence concerning William 
Shakespeare, the passage we have quoted might, 
perhaps, have been considered a studied and de- 
liberate slur on his dead friend’s memory, on the 
part of Jonson, made for reasons best known to 
Jonson himself. But they are not silent. They 
devote a whole paragraph to William Shake- 
speare—but in the proper place, that is to say, 
not among “the wits who could honor a lan- 
guage or help study,” but among the author's 


#* Judge Holmes (‘‘ Authorship of Shakespeare,” third 
edition, p. 650) italicizes these words to point the allusion 
to Bacon, and to notice that the passage in ‘‘ The Dis- 
coveries,” immediately preceding the above, is a direct 
allusion to Bacon, while the phrase ‘‘ insolent Greece and 
haughty Rome” occurs in line thirty-nine of the verses 
eulogistic of William Shakespeare. 

+ ‘* Timber, or Discoveries made upon Men and Mat- 
ter: as they have flowed out of his Daily Readings, or 
had their Reflux to his Peculiar Notion of the Time.” 
By Ben Jonson. ‘ Works,” vol. vii., by Peter Whalley, 


P- 99. 











personal acquaintance. This is all there is of 
this paragraph as to the real William Shake- 
speare : 

I remember the players have often mentioned it 
as an honour to Shakespeare, that in his writing (what- 
ever he penned) he never blotted out a line. My 
answer hath been, ‘‘ Would he had blotted out a thou- 
sand !” which they thought a malevolent speech. I 
had not told posterity this but for their ignorance, 
who choose that circumstance to commend their 
friend by, wherein he most faulted. And to justify 
mine own candour (for I loved the man, and do hon- 
our his memory on this side idolatry, as much as any). 
He was (indeed) honest and of an open and free na- 
ture; had an excellent phantasie, brave notions, and 
gentle expressions: wherein he flowed with that fa- 
cility that sometimes it was necessary he should be 
stopped. Suflaminandus erat, as Augustus said of 
Haterius. His wit was in his own power, would 
the rule of it had been so too! Many times he fell 
into those things could not escape laughter ; as when 
he said in the person of Casar—one speaking to him 
—“Czesar, thou dost me wrong ;” he replied, “ Cze- 
sar never did wrong, but with just cause,” and such 
like ; which were ridiculous. But he redeemed his 
vices with his virtues. There was ever more in him 
to be praised than pardoned.* 


That is every word which a man who “loved 
him” could say of William Shakespeare !—that 
he was a skilled and careful penman, “ never 
blotting out a line”; that he talked too fast, 
sometimes, and had to be checked ; that, in play- 
ing the part of Czsar on the stage, somebody 
interpolated the speech, “Czsar, thou dost me 
wrong,” and he made a bull in response;+ and 
that he (Jonson) wished he (Shakespeare) had 
blotted out a thousand of his lines. Blot out a 
thousand Shakespearean lines !—a thousand of 
the priceless lines of the peerless book we call 
“Shakespeare”! Fancy the storm which would 
follow such a Vandal proposition to-day! Ben 
Jonson does not specify wzch thousand he would 
have expurgated, but would be satisfied with any 
thousand, taken anywhere at random out of the 
writings of his “soul of the age,” the man “not 
of an age, but for all time.” And yet it is on 
the uncorroborated word of this man Jonson that 
we build monuments to the Stratford lad, and 
make pilgrimages to his birthplace and worship 
his ashes, and quarrel about the spelling of his 
name! If there is not a strong smack of patronage 
in this prose allusion to Shakespeare, we confess 
ourselves unable to detect its flavor. Very pos- 
sibly the fact was that, so far from having been 
an admirer of William Shakespeare, Ben Jonson 
saw through his pretensions, and only through 





* “ Works,” cited anze, vol. vii., p. or. 

+ Possibly this may have occurred in playing the very 
version of the ‘‘Czsar” we now possess, though there 
are, of course, no such lines to be found there. 
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policy sang his praises against the stomach of 
his sense. For Ben Jonson (though one of the 
ripest scholars of the day, we have history as 
authority for that) was poor and a borrower, over 
head and ears in debt to Shakespeare; he was a 
stock actor on the rich manager’s boards, and 
could not take the bread out of his own mouth. 
But the poor scholar, and still poorer actor, could 
yet indulge himself, and take his covert fling at 
the rich charlatan : 


“ Though need make many poets, and some such 

As art and nature have not bettered much, 

Yet ours for want hath not so loved the stage 

As he dare serve the ill customs of the age : 

Or purchase your delight at such a rate 

As for it, he himself must justly hate. 

To make a child now swaddled, to proceed 

Man, and then shoot up in one beard and weed— 

Past threescore years, or with three rusty swords 

And help of some few foot and half foot words— 

Fight over York and Lancaster’s long jars, 

And in the tiring-house bring wounds to scars ! 

He [that is, Ben himself] rather prays you will 
be pleased to see 

One such to-day, as other plays should be ; 

Where neither chorus wafts you o’er the seas, 

Nor creaking throne comes down the boys to 
please.” 


Ben says this himself—in the prologue to his 
“Every Man in his Humour.”* And yet this 
is the “immortal Shakespeare” whom Ben 
“honours ‘és séde idolatry,” but whom we are 
not fearful of passing the bounds of idolatry in 
worshiping to-day. 

Ben Jonson was an overworked rhymester, 
and made his rhymes do double and treble duty. 
The first couplet of the above— 


“Though need make many poets, and some such 
As art and nature have not bettered much "— 


needs only a little hammering over to become the 


“ While I confess thy writings to be such 
As neither man nor muse can praise too muth "— 


of the mortuary verses which—as we say—made 
Shakespeare SHAKESPEARE. When the rich 
manager’s alleged works were to be collected, 
the poor scholar who had borrowed money of 
him in his lifetime was called upon for a tribute, 
and the poor scholar forbore to draw on the 
storehouse of his wits, but obligingly hammered 


* Again, in the “ Induction” to his ‘‘ Bartholomew 
Fair,” he has his fling at ‘‘ The Tempest ”: “If there 
be never a servant-monster in the fair, who can help it,” 
he says, ‘‘ nora nest of antiques? He is loth to make 
Nature afraid in his plays, like those that beget tales, 
tempests, and such like drolleries.” ‘* The Tempest” of 
Ben’s day was a ‘‘drollery,” at least in William Shake- 
speare’s hands, 





over some of his old verses for the occasion, 
which was all he felt it justified. Is it possible 
that the ideal Shakespeare, the mighty miracle- 
working demigod, is only the accidental creation 
of a man who was poking fun at a shadow? 
Let us not proceed to such a violent surmise, but 
return to a serious consideration of Mr. Ben Jon- 
son’s unimpassioned prose. 

If the paragraph from the “ Discoveries” last 
above quoted—which estimates William Shake- 
speare precisely as history estimates him, name- 
ly, as a clever fellow, and a player in one of the 
earliest theatres in London—is not to be regard- 
ed as a confession that Ben Jonson’s verses were 
written (or rewritten) more out of generosity to 
his late friend’s memory—rather in the exuber- 


_ ance of a poetic license of apotheosis—than with 


a literal adherence to truth,* then it must be con- 
ceded that the result is such a facing both ways 
as hangs any Jonsonian testimony in perfect equi- 
librium as to the Shakespearean controversy, 
and entitles Ben Jonson himself, as a witness for 
anybody or to anything, to simply step down and 
out. For, admitting that his poetry is just as 
good as his. prose—and probably the Shake- 
speareans would care to assert no more than that 
—it is a legal maxim that a witness who swears 
for both sides swears for neither; and a rule of 
common law no less than of common sense that 
his evidence must be ruled out, since no jury can 
be called upon to believe and disbelieve one and 
the same witness at the same time. 

But, since numberless good people are suspi- 
cious of rules of law as applied to evidence, re- 
garding them as over-nice, finical, and as framed 
rather to keep out truth than to let it in, let us 
waive the legal maxim, and admit the Jonsonian 
testimony to be one single, consistent block of 
contemporary evidence. 

But, no sooner do we do this, than we find 
ourselves straightway floundering in a slough of 
absurdities far greater, it seems to us, than any 
we have yet encountered. To illustrate: It is 
necessary to the Shakespearean theory that in the 
days of Elizabeth and James there should have 
been not only a man, but a genius, a wit, and a 
poet, of the name of William Shakespeare; and 
that all these—man, genius, wit, and poet—should 
have been one and the same individual. Taking 
all the Jonsonian testimony, prose and poetry, 
together, such an individual there was, and his 
name was William Shakespeare, as required. 
But—still following Jonson’s authority—at the 
same period and in the same town of London 





*A confession, say the Baconians, that Jonson, as 
long as Bacon lived, was eager to serve him by shoulder- 
ing on his smcognito—in poetry—while he was under no 
compunction to do so in his own posthumous remains. 
See fost, ii., the Baconian theory. 
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there was a certain gentleman named Bacon, 
who was “learned and able,” and who had, 
moreover, “filled up all numbers—and” in the 
same days “ performed that which may be com- 
pared either to insolent Greece or haughty 
Rome.” We have, then, not only a “wit and 
poet” named Shakespeare, but a “ wit and poet” 
named Bacon ; and, since Jonson is nowhere too 
modest to admit that he himself was a “ wit and 
poet,” we have, therefore, actually not one but 
three of a kind, at each other’s elbows in Lon- 
don, in the golden age of English literature. 
We have already seen that, of this trio, two— 
Bacon and Shakespeare, if we are to believe the 
Shakespeareans—were personally unknown to 
each other. It is worth our while to pause right 
here, and see what this statement invelves. 

They are all three—Bacon, Jonson, and Shake- 
speare—dwelling in the same town at the same 
moment ; are all three writers and wits, earning 
their living by their pens. Ben Jonson is the 
mutual friend. He is of service to both—he 
translates Bacon’s English into Latin for him,* 
and writes plays for William Shakespeare’s stage, 
and, as we have seen, he ultimately becomes 
the Boswell of both, and runs from one to the 
other in rapture. His admiration for Bacon, on 
the one hand (according to his prose), amounts 
to a passion; his admiration for Shakespeare, 
on the other hand (according to his poetry), 
amounts to a passion. He declares (in prose) 
that Bacon “ hath filled up all numbers, and per- 
formed that in our tongue, which may be com- 
pared and preferred either to z#solent Greece or 
haughty Rome” ; he declares (in poetry) of Shake- 
speare that he may be left alone— 


“. .. for comparison 
Of all that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come.” 


And yet he never, while going from one to the 
other, mentions Shakespeare to Bacon or Ba- 
con to Shakespeare; never “introduces” them 
or brings them together; never gives his soul’s 
idol Bacon any “ orders” to his soul’s idol Shake- 
speare’s theatre, that this absolutely inimitable 
Bacon (who has surpassed insolent Greece and 
haughty Rome) may witness the masterpieces of 
this absolutely inimitable Shakespeare (who has 
likewise surpassed insolent Greece and haughty 
Rome); this Boswell of a Jonson, go-between 
of two men of repute and public character, 
travels from one to the other, sings the praises 





* Jonson assisted Dr. Hackett, afterward Bishop of 
Litchfield and Coventry, in translating the essays of Lord 
Bacon into Latin. (Whalley, ‘ Life of Ben Jonson,” 
Vol. I. of works, cited ante.) Jonson was at this time 
“fon terms of intimacy with Lord Bacon.”—(W. H. 
Smith, ‘‘ Bacon and Shakespeare,” p. 29.) 


of each to the world outside (using the same 
figures of speech for each), and, in the pres- 
ence of each, preserves so impenetrable a silence 
as to the other, that of the two public charac- 
ters themselves each is absolutely ignorant of 
the other’s existence! And yet they ought to 
have been close friends, for they borrowed each 
other's verses, and loaned each other paragraphs 
to any extent. Persons there have been who 
asserted, as we shall see, on merely the inter- 
nal evidence of their writings, that Bacon and 
“ Shakespeare ” were one and the same man, and 
that what appeared to be “parallelisms” and 
coincidences in Bacon and “ Shakespeare” were 
thus to be accounted for. But, admitting their 
separate identity, it is absolutely certain that the 
natural philosopher borrowed his exact facts 
from the comedies of the playwright, while the 
playwright borrowed the speeches for his come- 
dies from the natural philosopher, which looks 
very much like friendship, or at least a speaking 
acquaintance. For, as we shall see further on, 
some of these “parallelisms” are not coinci- 
dences, but something very like sdentzties. It 
will not lighten this new difficulty to rule out the 
prose and leave in the poetry, for we can not an- 
nihilate Francis Bacon nor yet William Shake- 
speare from their places in history. If, however, 
the Jonsonian poetry were wiped out, the Jonso- 
nian prose would receive at least a negative cor- 
roboration, as follows: At the same time that 
Bacon and Shakespeare are living, unknown to 
each other respectively, in London, there also 
dwell there three other gentlemen—Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Edmund Spenser, and Sir Tobie Mat- 
thew. We therefore actually have four well- 
known gentlemen of the day, in London, gentle. 
men of elegant tastes—poets, men about town, 
critics who, if the town were being convulsed 
by the production at a theatre of by far the 
most brilliant miracles of genius that the world 
had ever seen, ought not, in the nature of things, 
to have been utterly uninformed as to the cir- 
cumstance. We do not add to this list South- 
ampton, Essex, Rutland, Montgomery, and the 
rest, because these latter have left no memoran- 
dum or chronicle of what they saw and heard 
on manuscript behind them. But the first four 
have left just precisely such memoranda of their 
times as are of assistance to us here. Bacon, in 
his “ Apothegms,” Spenser in his poems,* and 





* Spenser’s well-known lines in ‘‘ Colin Clout’s come 
Home again,” written in 1591, are : 
** And there, though last not least, is AZtion, 
A gentler shepherd may nowhere be found ; 
Whose muse, full of high thought’s invention, 
Doth—like himself—heroically sound.” 
** ZEtion” is generally assumed by commentators to 
stand in the verse for ‘‘Shakespeare.” But it is difficult 
to imagine how this can possibly be more than mere 
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Raleigh and Matthew in their remains—especial- 
ly Matthew—who, like Bacon, kept a diary, who 
wrote letters and postscripts, and was as fond 
of playing at Boswell to his favorites as Jonson 
himself—appear to have stumbled on no trace of 
such a character as “Shakespeare” in all their 
saunterings about London. Especially on one 
occasion does Sir Tobie devote himself to a 
subject-matter wherein, if there had been any 
“Shakespeare” within his ken, he could very 
properly—and would, we think, very naturally— 
have mentioned him. In the “ Address to the 
Reader,” prefixed to one of his works,* he says, 
speaking of his own date, “ We have also rare 
compositions made among us which look so 
many fair ways at once that I doubt it will go 
near to pose any other nations of Europe to 
muster out in any age four men who, in so many 
respects, should be able to excel four such as we 
are able to show—Cardinal Wolsey, Sir Thomas 
More, Sir Philip Sidney, and Sir Francis Bacon. 
For they were all a kind of monsters in their va- 
rious ways,” etc. 

Besides, these four—or, dismissing Spenser, 
who was a poet exclusively, then three, Bacon, 
Raleigh, and Tobie Matthew—however else dis- 
similar, were anything but blockheads or ancho- 
rites. They were men of the court and of the 


world. They mingled among their fellow men, 
and (by a coincidence which is very useful to us 
here) none of them were silent as to what they 





speculation, since Spenser certainly left no annotation 
explanatory of the passage, and it does not identify it- 
self as a reference to Shakespeare. In ‘‘ The Tears of 
the Muses,” line 205, there is an allusion which on a first 
glance appears so pat, that the Bard of Avon has long 
been called ‘‘ our pleasant Willy” on the strength of it. 
They run : 
** And he, the man whom Nature’s self had made, 

To mock herself and truth to imitate 

With kindly counter under mimick shade, 

Our pleasant Willy, ah, is dead of late : 

With whom all joy and jolly merriment 

Is also deaded, and in dolour drent.” 

But, since Spenser died some seventeen years before 
Shakespeare, and if—as must be supposed from their 
flippancy—these lines point to the enforced or voluntary 
retirement or silence of some writer, rather than to his 
death—they appear more nearly to refer to Sidney than 
to Shakespeare. And this now appears to be conceded. 
(See Morley’s ‘“‘ English Men of Letters : Spenser,” by 
Dean Church. American edition, Harpers, New York, 
1879, p. 106.) Besides, “ The Tears of the Muses” was 
written in 1580, when Shakespeare was a lad of ‘sixteen, 
holding horses at the theatre-door. ‘‘ Will,” or ‘‘ Wil- 
ly,” appears to have been the ordinary nickname of a 
poet in those days.—(R. G. White’s ‘‘ Shakespeare,” vol. 
i, P. 57, note.) 

* “A Collection of Letters made by Sir Tobie Mat- 
thew, with a Character of the Most Excellent Lady Lucy, 
Countess of Carlisle. To which are added Many Letters 
of his Several Persons of Honour, who were contempo- 
rary with him.” London, 1660, 


met and saw during their careers. They both 
live and move in the very town and in the very 
days when this rare poetry which Emerson says 
“the greatest minds value most” was appearing. 
But, if William Shakespeare was the author of it 
all, how is it possible to escape the conviction 
that not one of them all—not Bacon, a man of 
letters himself, a student of antique not only, but 
of living and contemporary literature, and over- 
fond of writing down his impressions for the 
benefit of posterity (even if wanting in the dra- 
matic or poetic perception, the scholarship of the 
plays could not have escaped him; and had these 
plays been the delight and town talk of all Lon- 
don, as Mr. Grant White says they were, some 
morsel of them must have reached his ear or 
eye)—not Raleigh, courtier, gallant, man-about- 
town, “curled darling,” and everything of that 
sort (who probably was not afraid to go to a 
theatre for fear of injuring his morals)—not To- 
bie Matthew, who was all this latter with less 
of responsibility and mental balance—ever so 
much as heard his (Shakespeare’s) name men- 
tioned? That not one of these ever heard of a 
name that was in everybody’s mouth—of a living 
man so famous that, as we shall presently con- 
sider, booksellers were using his name to make 
their wares sell, that his plays were filling the 
most fashionable theatre in London from cockpit 
te dome, whose popularity was so exalted that 
the great Queen Elizabeth herself stepped down 
from the throne and walked across his stage to 
do him honor, to whom in after-days her succes- 
sor King was to write an autograph letter *— 
strikes one as just a trifle or so incredible to a 
mind not already adjusted to swallow any and 
every fable in this connection, rather than accept 
the truth of history! To be sure, it is not ab- 
solutely impossible that these three men should 
have been cognizant of William Shakespeare’s 
existence without mentioning him in their favors 
to posterity. But, under all the circumstances, 
it is vastly improbable. At any rate, we fancy it 
would not be easy to conceive of three English- 
men in London to-day, in 1880—let us say Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Browning, and Mr. Swinburne— 
without collusion, writing down a list of their 
most illustrious contemporaries, and not one of 
them mentioning Mr. Tennyson! Or, assuming 





* These must all be considered in the argument, 
though, as a matter of fact, we do not hesitate to say 
that, in our private opinion, they are all ‘‘ yarns,” cooked 
for occasion by commentators, or, more probably, fruits 
of the growth of rumor, in the orthodox procession from 
‘might have been” to ‘‘was.” The story of Eliza- 
beth’s order for ‘‘ Falstaff in Love,” resulting in the pro- 
duction-of ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor” (which would 
prove that, whatever else she was, Elizabeth was no An- 
thony Comstock), is, to our mind, another sample of the 
Same procession, 
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that Tennyson is the admitted first of poets of 
the Victorian age (as Mr. Ben Jonson and all 
the commentators at his heels, down to our own 
Mr. Grant White, tell us that “ William Shake- 
speare” was the admitted first of poets of his 
contemporary Elizabethan age), it would not be 
the easiest thing in the world to conceive three 
chroniclers—Mr, Gladstone, Mr. Browning, and 
Mr. Swinburne—-sitting themselves down to an 
enumeration, not of their illustrious contempo- 
raries in general, but of their contemporaneous 
men of letters only, and, by a coincidence, omit- 
ting any mention of the great first of poets of 
their day! Either, then, it seems to us, we are 
to infer that three such men as Raleigh, Bacon, 
and his satellite Matthew, had never so much 
as heard that there was any Shakespeare, in an 
age which we moderns worship as the age of 
Shakespeare, or that there was no “ Shakespeare” 
for them to hear about; that “ William Shake- 
speare” was the name of an.actor and man- 
ager in the Globe and Blackfriars playhouses, 
of a man not entitled, any more than any of his 
co-actors and co-managers in those establish- 
ments, to enumeration among the illustrious orna- 
ments of an illustrious age, the stars of the golden 
age of English ! 

Of course, it can be well urged that all this is 
mere negative evidence ; that not only three but 
three million of men might be found who had 
never mentioned or ever heard of Shakespeare, 
without affecting the controversy either way. 
But, under the circumstances, in view of what 
the Shakespearean plays ave, and of what their 
author must have been, and of when and where 
these three men—Bacon, Raleigh, and Matthew * 
—lived and flourished, the chronicles left by these 
three men—Bacon, Raleigh, and Matthew—con- 
stitute, at the very least, a “ negative pregnant ” 
not to be omitted in any review of our contro- 
versy that can lay the faintest claim to exhaus- 
tiveness or sincerity ; and, moreover, a negative 
pregnant which, if we admitted all the Ben Jonson 
testimony, in prose and poetry, as evidence on 
the one side, could not be excluded as evidence 
on the other. In which event it is fairest to the 
Shakespeareans to rule Ben out altogether.t Be- 


sides, Ben is what the Scotchmen call “a famous 
witness ” (if the commentators, who enlarge on 
Shakespeare’s bounty and loans to him, can be 
relied upon), as being under heavy pecuniary obli- 
gation to the stage manager, and so his testimony 
is to be scrutinized with the greatest care, though 
he certainly did not allow his obligations to over- 
master him when writing the “Discoveries.” 
But, in any event, it would be easier to believe 
that Ben Jonson once contradicted himself for 
the sake of a rhyme, and to “do the handsome 
thing” by the memory of an old friend and un- 
paid creditor, than to swallow the incredible re- 
sults of a literal version of his prose and poetry, 
read by the light of the Bacon, Raleigh, and 
Matthew remains. And the conclusion of the 
matter, it seems to us, must be either that the 
poetry was the result of his obligations to William 
Shakespeare and to William Shakespeare’s mem- 
ory, or that, having sworn on both sides, Mr. Ben 
Jonson stands simply dekors the case—a witness 
for neither. 

It is not, then—it is very far from being—be- 
cause we know so /itt/e of the man Shakespeare 
that we disbelieve in his authorship of the great 
works ascribed to him. It is because we know 
so much. 

No sooner did men open their histories, turn 
to the records and explore the traditions and 
trace the gossip of the Elizabethan days, than the 
facts stared them in the face. Long before any 
“Baconian theory” arose to account for these 
anomalies, at the instant these plays began to 
be valued for anything else than their theatrical 
properties, the difficulty of “marrying the man 
to his verse” began to be troublesome. “To be 
told that he played a trick on a brother actor in a 
licentious amour, or that he died of a drunken 
frolic, does not exactly inform us of the man who 
wrote ‘ Lear,’” cried Mr. Hallam.* “Every ac- 
cession of information we obtain respecting the 
man Shakespeare renders it more and more dif- 
ficult to detect in him the poet,” cries Mr. Wil- 
liam Henry Smith.t “Iam one of the many,” 
testified Mr. Furness, “ who have never been able 
to bring the life of William Shakespeare and the 
plays of Shakespeare within a planetary space of 





* And we might add to these Sir John Davies, Selden, 
Sir John Beaumont, Henry Vaughn, Lord Clarendon, 
and others. 

+ It is fair to note that another “ negative pregnant” 
arises here, to which the Shakespeareans are as fairly en- 
titled as the other side to theirs. Sir Tobie Matthew died 
in 1655. He survived Shakespeare thirty-nine years, Ba- 
con twenty-nine years, and Raleigh thirty-seven years! 
Left in possession of so weighty a secret (as we should 
consider it), how could such a one as Matthew let the 
secret die with him? Although we do not meet with it 
among the arguments of the Shakespeareans, this strikes 
us as about the strongest they could present, except that 


the answer might be that, at the date of Matthew’s death, 
1655, the Shakespearean plays were not held in much re- 
pute, or that Matthew might have reserved his unbosom- 
ing of the secret too long; but it is only one fact among 
a thousand. 

* “‘T laud,” says Hallam, “the labors of Mr. Collier, 
Mr. Hunter, and other collectors of such crumbs, though 
lam not sure that we should not venerate Shakespeare 
as much if they had left him undisturbed in his obscurity. 
. . . If there was a Shakespeare of earth, as I suspect, 
there was also one of heaven, and it is of him we desire 
to know something.” 

+ ‘* Bacon and Shakespeare,” p. 886. 
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each other; are there any other two things in 
the world more incongruous?” * It was neces- 
sary, therefore, in order to preserve a belief in 
the Shakespearean authorship, either that Wil- 
liam Shakespeare should be historically known 
as a man of great mental power, a close stu- 
dent, of deep insight into nature and morals—a 
poet, philosopher, and all the rest—or else that, 
by a failure of the records, history should be 
silent altogether as to his individuality, and the 
lapse of time have made it impossible to recover 
any details whatever as to his tastes, manners, 
and habits of life. In such a case, of course, 
there would remain no evidence on the subject 
other than that of the plays themselves, which 
would, of course, prove him precisely the myri- 
ad-minded genius required. In other words, it 
was only necessary to so cloud over “he facts as 
to make the “Shakespearean miracle” to be, wot 
that William Shakespeare had written the works, 
but that history should be so silent concerning 
a “Shakespeare”! So long as the Shakespeare- 
ans could cry, “ Behold a mysterious dispensa- 
tion of Providence—that, of the two mightiest 
poets the world has ever held—Homer and Wil- 
liam Shakespeare—we know absolutely nothing” ! 
—so long as they could assign this silence to the 
havoc of a great deluge or a great fire, just so 
long the name “ William Shakespeare” was as 


good and satisfactory a name as any other, and 


nobody could propose a better. But they can 
cry so no longer. It is not because we know so 
little, but because we know so much about the 
Stratford boy, that we decline to accept him as 
the master we not only admire and love, but in 
whose pages we find our wisdom vain and our 
discovery anticipated. As a matter of fact, 
through the accident of his having been a part 
proprietor in one of the earliest English play- 
houses, we know pretty accurately what manner 
of man he was. We know almost everything 
about him, in short, except—what we do know 
about Homer—that the words now attributed to 
him were 42s. Homer, at least, we can trace to 
his “ Iliad” and his “ Odyssey,” as he sang them 
in fragments from town totown. But neither to 
his own pen nor his own lips, and only proble- 
matically, as we shall see further on, to his own 
stage, can we trace the plays so long assigned to 
William Shakespeare. Let the works be placed 
in our hands for the first time anonymously ; 
given, then, the chronicles of the age of Elizabeth 





*In view of Mr. Furness’s elegant contribution to 
Shakespearean study (his Variorum edition), this is worth 
noticing ; the words quoted occur in a letter to Judge 
Holmes, printed at p. 628, third edition, of the latter's 
‘‘ Authorship of Shakespeare.” In ‘‘ Appletors’ Journal” 
for February, 1879, will be found numerous other testi- 
monies to the same effect as the foregoing. 


and James in which to search for an author of 
those words, would anything we found in either 
lead us to pronounce William Shakespeare the 
man? And has anything happened sénce to in- 
duce us to set aside the record and substitute an 
act of pure faith, of faith blind and obedient, and 
make it almost a religion to blindly and obedi- 
ently believe that William Shakespeare was not 
the man 4e was, lest we should be “ disrespectful 
to our birthright” ? 

Nothing whatever has happened since, except 
the labors of the commentators. By the most 
painfully elaborate explorations on the wrong 
track, by ingenious postulation upon fictitious 
premises, and by divers illicit processes of majors 
and minors, while steering carefully clear of the 
records, they have evolved a butcher, a lawyer, a 
physician, a divinity student, a schoolmaster, a 
candlestick-maker—but, after all, a Shakespeare. 
It will not detain us long, as an example of these, 
to briefly glance at the labors of one of the most 
intrepid of the ilk, to identify the traditional poet 
with the traditional man. 

In 1839 Thomas De Quincey contributed to the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” its article “ Shake- 
speare.” That, about the story of the prankish 
Stratford lad, who loved, and wooed and won a 
farmer’s daughter, and between the low, smoky- 
raftered cottage in Stratford town and the snug 
little thatch at Shottery trudged every sunset to 
do his courting, there lingers the glamour of youth 
and love and poetry, no patron of the “Ency- 
clopedia” would probably have doubted. But 
that a staid and solemn work, designed for exact 
reference, should have printed so whimsical a 
fancy sketch as Mr. De Quincey supplied to it, 
and that it should have been allowed to remain 
there, must certainly command surprise. There 
can surely be no complaint as to the variety of 
the performance. Mr. De Quincey very ably and 
gravely speculates as to the size of the dowry old 
Hathaway gave his daughter; as to whether old 
John Shakespeare mortgaged his homestead to 
keep up appearances ; as to whether that gentle- 
man received the patronage of Stratford corpo- 
ration when (as there is no direct authority for 
saying they did not) they had occasion to present 
a pair of gloves to some favored nobleman (and 
this portion of the composition winds up with a 
history of gloves and glove-making which can 
not fail to interest and instruct the reader), And 
the speculations as to whether the messengers 
who sped to Worcester for the “ marriage-lines ” 
did or did not ride in such hot haste, in view of 
an expected but premature Susannah, that they 
gave vicious orthographies of the names “ Shak- 
speare” and “ Hathaway” to the aged clerk who 
drew the document, are, especially, pretty reading. 
But, with facilities in 1839 for writing a history of 


\ 
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the Stratford lad, which the Stratford lad’s own 
contemporaries and near neighbors, two hundred 
years and more before Mr. De Quincey, seem 
never to have possessed, Mr. De Quincey quite 
surpasses himself in setting us exactly right as to 
William Shakespeare. And, first, as to the birth- 
day. There has always been a sort of feeling 
among Englishmen that their greatest poet ought 
to have had no less a birthday than the day dedi- 
cated to their patron saint. The Stratford par- 
ish records certifying to the christening of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare on the 26th day of April, 1564 
(which Mr. De Quincey forgets was “ old style,” 
and so, in any event, twelve days before the cor- 
responding date in the present or “ new style”), 
and the anniversary of St. George’s day having 
fallen in that year, as usual, on the 23d of April, 
it has come to be unanimously resolved by the 
commentators that, in Warwickshire, it was the 
custom to christen infants on the third day after 
birth, and that, therefore, William Shakespeare 
was born on the anniversary of St. George, April 
23, 1564. But Mr. De Quincey will not deceive 
us. He would rather perish than mislead. “ Af- 
ter all,” he says, “ William mzgAz have been born 
on the 22d. Only one argument,” he gravely 
proceeds, “ has sometimes struck us for suppos- 
ing that the 22d might be the day, and not the 
23d, which is, that Shakespeare’s sole grand- 
daughter, Lady Barnard, was married on the 22d 
of April, ten years exactly from the poet’s death, 
and the reason for choosing this day might have 
had a reference to her illustrious grandfather's 
birthday, which, there is good reason for think- 
ing, would be celebrated as a festival in the fami- 
ly for generations!” But even Mr. De Quincey 
concedes that, in writing history, we must draw 
the line somewhere ; for he immediately adds, 
“ Still this choice may have been an accident” 
(so many things, that is to say, are likely to be 
considered in fixing a marriage-day, besides one’s 
grandfather's birthday!), “or governed merely 
by reason of convenience. And, on the whole, it 
is as well, perhaps, to acquiesce in the old belief 
that Shakespeare was born and died on the 23d 
of April. We can not do wrong if we drink 
to his memory both on the 22d and 23d."* Mr. 
De Quincey’s proposition to drink twice instead 
of once ought to for ever secure his popularity ; 
but it nevertheless appears to us remarkable that 





#* Mr. De Quincey’s own estimate of this performance 
we take from a preface to the article itself, in the Ameri- 
can edition of his collected works (Boston: Shepard & 
Gill, 1873), vol. xv., p. 1x: ‘‘ No paper ever cost me so 
much labor ; parts of it have been recomposed three times 
over.” And again, ‘‘ William Shakespeare's article cost 
me more intense labor than any I ever wrote in my life, 
and, I believe, if you will examine it, you will not com- 
plain of want of novelty.” We should say not. 


a famous encyclopedia should admit this sort of 
work among its articles on sugar, snakes, Sar- 
dinia, soap, Savonarola, and its other references 
in S! Like his fellow Shakespeareans, Mr. De 
Quincey makes no use of Jennings, or Aubrey, or 
the old clerk, or the Rev. Richard Davies, or 
any one else who lived at dates inconveniently 
contiguous to the real William Shakespeare, and 
therefore awkward customers about whom it was 
best to say nothing. He can not claim never to 
have heard of Aubrey, because he quotes him as 
saying that William Shakespeare was “a hand- 
some, well-shaped man.” * But this is the only al- 
lusion he makes to Aubrey or to anybody else who 
lived within eyesight or ear-shot of the William 
Shakespeare who, we admit, if a well-conducted 





* The writer of these papers has been called to ac- 
count for omitting, in his review of the attempts to pro- 
duce an actually genuine portrait of Shakespeare, any 
account of the so-called German ‘‘death-mask.” It was 
perhaps, not necessary. A plaster mask of an anonymous 
dead face is found in a rubbish-shop in Mayence, in 1849. 
Regarded as a mask of William Shakespeare, it bears a 
certain resemblance to the Stratford bust ; and, regarded 
as a mask of Count Bismarck (for example), it would be 
found to bear a very strong resemblance to Count Bis- 
marck, (We write from an inspection of photographs 
only, never having seen the mask.) Having always been 
annoyed that a creature so immortal as they had created 
their Shakespeare left no death-mask, the Shakespeareans 
at once adopt this anonymous mask as taken from the 
face of the two-days-defunct William Shakespeare, who 
died in 1616, Credat Fudeus! Either William Shake- 
speare, at his death, was known to be an immortal bard 
or he was not. If he was, why should the sole likeness 
mouided of departed greatness be smuggled away from 
the land that was pious to claim him as its most distin- 
guished son? If he was not, to whose interest was it to 
steal the mask from the family who cared enough about 
the dead man’s memory to goto the expense of it? But, 
at any rate, in 1849 it falls into the hands of jealous be- 
lievers. They search upon it for hairs of auburn hue, 
and for the date of their hero’s death, and they find both. 
Had they made up their minds to find a scrap of Shake- 
Spearean cuticle, we may be sure it would have been there. 
Professor Owen, of the British Museum, declared that, if 
the fact of the mask having originally come from Eng- 
land could be established, there was “ hardly any sum of 
money which the Museum would not pay for the mask 
itself.” But the missing testimony has not been supplied, 
though doubtless it is incubating. For now and then we 
see a newspaper paragraph to the effect that old paintings 
have turned up (in pawn-shops invariably) which “ re- 
semble the death-mask,” thus accustoming us to the title 
which, in time, we shall doubtless come to accept—as 
we have come to accept Shakespeare himself—from mere 
force of habit. The last of these discoveries is in Aus- 
tralia, farther off than even Mayence, ‘‘ said to resemble 
the Becker death-mask” (see the ‘‘ Academy,” London, 
May 31, 1879, p. 475). The Stratford portrait of Shake- 
speare claims no authority further than a resemblance to 
the accepted ideal, and the terra-cotta bust in the pos- 
session of the Garrick club was ‘found to order,” and 
represents a man who, it would seem, bore not even a 
resemblance to the accepted Shakespeare for authority. 
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person, ought reasonably to have been the man 
Mr. De Quincey and his ilk turn him out, and not 
the man his neighbors, or anybody who happened 
to be born within a hundred years of him, knew 
him. As to the difficulties Messrs, Coleridge, 
Goethe, Schlegel, Richter, Carlyle, Palmerston, 
Emerson, Gervinius, Hallam, Holmes, William 
Henry Smith, Furness, and Delia Bacon find so 
insurmountable—namely, as to where the mate- 
rial of the plays came from—Mr. De Quincey 
skips over them with his airy two terms at the 
little grammar-school on Stratford High Street !* 
(The identical desk which young William occu- 
pied during this period of attendance at that in- 
stitution of learning was promptly supplied by the 
Stratford guides, upon hearing of Mr. De Quin- 
cey’s discovery.) And for these “two terms” 
(of course), no further authority than himself be- 
ing necessary, he vouchsafes none, although we 
must admit the Aza¢us is pleasantly compensated 
for by his favoring the reader in search for Shake- 
spearean data with two dissertations upon the 
loveliness of female virtue, one of which covers 
fourteen pages octavo.t 

So long, of. course, as this cue was followed, 
it was easy enough to believe that “ William 
Shakespeare” was the name of the marvelous 
man who wrote the plays. But, when one left 
the fiction of Mr. De Quincey and his ilk, and was 
forced to confront the William Shakespeare who 
wrote the Lucy lampoon and the epitaph on 
Elias James, who stuck calves and stole deer, 
the difficulty only recurred with redoubled em- 
phasis. It was not, of course, because William 
stuck the calves and stole the deer, because 





* Aubrey confesses that his authority for the state- 
ment that William Shakespeare was a schoolmaster was 
only a rumor, founded on the statement of one ‘“ Bees- 
ton”; but who was “‘ Beeston” ? Some of our modern 
commentators have conjectured that possibly William, 
being a sort of model or head boy, was trusted to hear 
some of the little boys’ lessons, which gave rise to the 
** schoolmaster” story. 

t Le., of Shepard & Gill’s reprint (see ‘‘ Works,” pp. 
41, 69-83). But if Mr. De Quincey could have lived until 
November, 1879, even he might have been taught some- 
thing. The Rev. John Bayley, in an article on ‘‘ The 
Religion of Shakespeare,” in the ‘Sunday Magazine” 
(New York: Frank Leslie, November, 1879, p. 518), says 
of William Shakespeare, ‘‘ During the last years of his 
life it is stated that he and his family attended the parish 
church where the Rev. Richard Byfield, an eminent 
Puritan minister, and father of the distinguished com- 
mentator on the Epistle to the Colossians, commenced 
his ministry, a. D, 1676,” Of course, the reverend con- 
tributor to the ‘‘ Sunday Magazine” does not inform us 
where this fact ‘‘ is stated,” but concludes from the fact 
(he is sure it #s a fact) that Shakespeare was “during 
the last years of his life the constant hearer of this emi- 
nent and energetic preacher of the gospel,” and that ‘‘ we 
may reasonably hope for the best of consequences,” So 

simple a process has Shakespeare-making become ! 


he wrote the lampoon or the epitaph,* nor be- 
because he was son (or apprentice, as some say) 
to a butcher or a glover, a tallow-chandler or a 
seedsman, that he is conceived to have been un- 
equal to the Shakespearean authorship. There 
never yet was cradle too lowly to be the cradle of 
genius, or line too ignoble for its genesis. George 
Stephenson was a colliery-stoker, Turner was the 
son of a barber, and Faraday the son of a horse- 
shoer. Coleridge was a charity lad, and the num- 
ber of tanners’ and tallow-chandlers’ offspring, 
without whose names history could not be writ- 
ten, is something amazing. 

We may trace the genius of Turner from the 
first impulse of his pencil to its latest masterpiece, 
but we can not find that he discovered the solar 
spectrum or described the Edison phonograph, 
He knew and practiced what he was faught 
(albeit he taught himself), and died quite con- 
tented to leave his own works behind him. Rob- 
ert Burns was fully as unlettered and as rustic a 
plowboy as could be desired to prove the mighty 
miracle of genius. His history up to a certain 
point is the very duplicate of the history of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, the butcher’s boy and prodigy 
of Stratford village. Both were obscure, school- 
less, and grammarless. But, in the case of Rob- 
ert Burns, this heaven-born genius did not set 
him straightway on so lofty a pinnacle that he 
could circumspect the past, and forecast the fu- 
ture, or guide his untaught pen to write of Troy 
and Egypt, of Athens and Cyprus, or to repro- 
duce the very counterfeit civilizations and man- 
ners of nations born and buried and passed into 
history a thousand ages before he had been be- 
gotten, the very names of which were not dreamed 
of anywhere in the neighborhood of his philoso- 
phy; of the most unusual and hidden details of 
forgotten polities and commercial customs, such 
as, for instance, the exceptional usage of a certain 
trade in Mitylene, the anomalous status of a 
Moorish mercenary in command of a Venetian 
army, of a savage queen of Britain led captive by 
Rome, or a thane of Scotland under one of its 
primitive kings—matters of curious and occult 
research for antiquaries or d¢/ettantz to dig out of 





* The version given in ‘‘ Appletons’ Journal” for 
June, 1879, is suspected of being the composition of John 
Jordan, ‘‘ the Stratford poet,” a harmless fellow enough, 
and a contemporary of Malone and Ireland. There isa 
verse, scrawled under an effigy of David and Goliath in 
the old Shakespeare house at Stratford, which has for 
some hundreds of years been assigned in that vicinity to 
our William : 

‘Goliath comes with sword and speare 
And David with a sling ; ; 
Although Goliath and sware, 
Down David doth him bring.” 
But, possibly—like the ‘‘Good friend, for Jesus’ sake, 
forbeare,” etc.—this is mere goodwife gossip. 
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old romances or treatises or statutes, rather than 
for historians to treat of or schools to teach! In 
the case of. Robert Burns we are content not to 
ask too much, even of genius. Let us be content 
if the genius of Robert Burns could glorify the 
goodwives’ fables of his wonted firesides and set 
in aureole the homeliest cipher in his vicinage, 
until a field-mouse became a poem or a milkmaid 
a Venus! It were unreasonable to demand that 
this genius, this fire from heaven, at once and on 
the instant, invest a letterless peasant-lad with all 
the lore and law which the ages behind him had 
shut up in clasped books and buried and forgot- 
ten—with all the learning that the past had gath- 
ered into great tomes and piled away in libraries, 
And yet, if Robert Burns had sung of the wars 
of the Roses, or molded a system of ethics, some 
Malone or Grant White would doubtless—with 
history staring him in the face—have arisen to 
put his index-finger upon the sources of his au- 
thority. Judging by the recerd in the case of 
William Shakespeare, history is able to oppose 
no difficulty over which a Malone or a Grant 
White can not easily clamber. 

If William Shakespeare was a born genius, a 
true son of nature, his soul overflowing with a 
sense of the beauty of life and of love, and of all 
around him, we might expect to find his poems 
brimful of the sweet, downcast eyes of his Anne, 
of sunny Stratford fields, of Shottery and the 
lordly oaks of Charlecote—to find him “ Fancy’s 
child,” warbling “his native wood-notes wild,” 
indeed! But of Troy, Tyre, and Epidamnium, 
of Priam and Cressid and Cleopatra, of the pro- 
pulsion of blood from the vital heart, and of the 
eternal mysteries of physics, who dreams that 
“sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child,” could 
sing in the very speech and idiom of those for- 
gotten towns and times, or within the mathe- 
matical exactitude of sciences that had not yet 
been treated of in books? Or, again, John Bun- 
yan is a case in point. John Bunyan was as 
squalid and irredeemable a tinker as ever flour- 
ished in the days when “a tinker was rogue by 
statute.”* And yet he, according to Macaulay, 
produced the second of the two books of which 
England should be proudest.t What was the 
miracle in the case of John Bunyan? He pro- 
duced a book which, “while it obtains admira- 
tion from the most fastidious critics, is loved by 
those who are too simple to admire it. . . . This 
is the highest miracle of art, that things which 
are not should be as though they were; that the 

* Cockayne vs. Hopkins, 2 Lev., 214. 

t “‘ Though there were many clever men in England 
during the latter half of the seventeenth century, there 
were only two minds which possessed the imaginative 
faculty in a very eminent degree. One of these minds 
produced the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and the other the ‘ Pil- 
gtim’s Progress,’” 





imaginations of one mind should become the 
personal recollections of another. And this mir- 
acle the tinker has wrought.” But this great 
praise was not abstracted from Macaulay by 
wealth of antique learning, universal accuracy of 
information, or vivid portraiture of forgotten civ- 
ilizations. There was no trace of Bunyan’s per- 
fect familiarity with Plato and Euripides, with 
Galen, Paracelsus, Plautus, Seneca, and the long 
line of authors down to Boccaccio, Rabelais, 
Saxo-Grammaticus, and the rest! The critic did 
not find in Bunyan’s pages the careful diction of 
a scholar, the sonorous speech of the ancients, or 
the elegant and punctilious Norman of the court. 
“The Bunyan vocabulary,” says Macaulay, “is 
the vocabulary of the common people. There is 
not an expression, if we except a few technical 
theological terms, which would puzzle the rudest 
peasant.” In short, we need not pause, marvel- 
ous as are the pages of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
to ask of John Bunyan, as indeed we must ask of 
William Shakespeare, the question, “ How know- 
eth this man letters, having never learned?” 
Peerless as the result all is, there is nothing in 
the writings of John Bunyan which can not be 
accounted for by natural (that is to say, by what 
we have been obliged by the course of human 
experience to accept as not impossible) causes. 
“The years of Bunyan’s boyhood were those 
during which the Puritan spirit was in the high- 
est vigor over all England. .. . It is not won- 
derful, therefore, that a lad, to whom nature had 
given a powerful imagination and sensibility 
which amounted to a disease, should have been 
early haunted by religious terrors. Before he was 
ten, his sports were interrupted by fits of remorse 
and despair, and his sleep disturbed by dreams 
of fiends trying to fly away with him. . . . He 
enters the Parliamentary army, and, to the last, 
he loves to draw his illustrations of sacred things 
from camps and fortresses, guns, trumpets, flags 
of truce, and regiments arrayed, each under its 
own banner. . . . His ‘Greatheart,’ his ‘ Captain 
Boanerges,’ and his ‘Captain Credence’ are evi- 
dently portraits of which the originals were among 
those martial saints who fought and expounded 
in Fairfax’s army. . . . He had been five years a 
preacher when the Restoration put it in the 
power of the Cavaliers . . . to oppress the Dis- 
senters. . . . He was flung into Bedford Jail, 
with pen and paper for company,”* etc., etc. 
Here are the school and the experience, and the 
result is writings “ which show a keen mother wit, 
a great command of the homely mother tongue, 
an intimate knowledge of the English Bible, and 
a vast and dearly bought spiritual experience.” t 

#* « Bunyan,” in “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” by Ma- 


caulay. 
+ Ibid. 
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Moreover, here is a scholar like Macaulay striv- 
ing to account for the extraordinary phenomenon 
of a “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” written by a village 
tinker. But in the case of the at least equally 
extraordinary phenomenon of the Shakespearean 
drama, the creation of a village butcher, the 
scholar has not yet been born to the Shakespeare- 
ans who deems it necessary or profitable to try his 
hand at any such investigation. ‘Where did he 
get his material?” “Oh, he picked it up around 
Stratford somehow !” “ But his learning ?” “Oh, 
he found it lying around the theatre somewhere !” 
Probably there were encyclopedias to be fished 
out of the mud of the bank-side in those days, of 
which we can find no mention in the chroniclers ! 
And so, although scarcely a commentator on the 
glowing text has not paused in wonder at the 
vastness and magnificence of this material, lead- 
ing him on to vaster and more magnificent trea- 
suries at every step, so far as we are able to dis- 
cover, not one of them has attempted to trace the 
intellectual experience of the man who wrought 
it all out of the book and volume of his unaided 
brain. Not one of them has paused to ask the 
Scriptural question, “How knoweth this man 
letters, having never learned ?” 

It is simply impossible to turn one’s research- 
es into any channel that leads into the vicinity of 
Stratford without noticing the fact that the Shake- 


speare family left in the neighborhoods where it 
flourished the unmistakable trace—familiar in all 
cases of vulgar and illiterate families—namely, 
the fact that they never knew or cared, or made 
an effort to know, of what vowels or consonants 
their own name was composed, or even to pre- 


serve the skeleton of its pronunciation. They 
answered—or made their marks—indifferently to 
“Saxpir” or “Chaksper”; or to any other of 
the thirty forms given by Mr. Grant White,* or 
the fifty-five forms which another gentleman of 
elegant leisure has been able to collect.t The 
name Shakespeare as now accepted and the face 
now accepted as belonging to William of that 
name are both modern inventions. Even the 
“best of that family” (according to the old 
clerk), William, when called to sign his own 
last will and testament (obliged by law to sign 
each of the three sheets upon which it was en- 
grossed) three times, spelled it a different way 
each time. His daughter Judith lived and died 
without being able to spell or write it at all ; Mil- 
ton, Spenser, Sidney, even Gower and Chaucer 
(whom even our own Artemus Ward pronounced 
“no speller”), had but one way of writing their 
own names—and never dreamed of thirty ways 
—let alone fifty-five. 


* “ Shakespeare’s Scholar,” pp. 478-480. 
t “eg Russel French, ‘‘ Shaksperiana Genealogi- 
ca,” p. 





The name is now supposed to have been sim- 
ply “Jacques-Pierre” (James Peter), which had 
been mispronounced—as Englishmen mispro- 
nounce French—for unnumbered generations.* 
But, still this most ansatisfactory. person—this 
man who answers, like Mr. Carroll’s skipper, 
to “hi, or to any loud cry ”"— 


“To what-you-may-call-um or what-is-his-name ” 
But especially thing-um-a-jig ”— 


or to whatever the nearest actor or scene-shifter 
may happen to hit on when he wants the poor lit- 
tle “ supernumerary,” and “ Joannes Factotum ”"— 
actually lived to clamber astride of the most im- 
mortal birthright of his own or of any century, 
and has clung thereon like another old man of 
the sea on Sindbad’s shoulders, and been carried 
down through these three hundred years, and is 
being carried yet, down or up, to an undetermi- 
nate immortality of fame that is the true estate 
of somebody else! For, not only has the world 
not yet gotten its eyes half open, but it contu- 
maciously refuses to open them to the facts in 
the case, and prefers to hug as tightly as it ever 
did this stupendous hoax—(“ Shakespearean” 
indeed, in that it has outlasted and outlived all 
the other hoaxes put together—the witchcraft 
hoax, the Chatterton hoax, the Ossian hoax, the 
moon hoax, and all the rest of them) ; that has 
carried all sorts of parasite hoaxes, like Ireland’s, 
for example, upon its back, until their little day 
has been accomplished, and they dropped off— 
just as one of these days the present hoax must 
drop off, and breathe its last without a single 
mourner to stand by the coffin, and confess him- 
self its disciple. 

For something like three hundred years the 
present Shakespeare has been allowed to enjoy 
by default the estates of another, and it is only 
within the present generation that it has occurred 
to anybody to move to open that default. But, 
once this Shakespearean niche is vacated, and 
who shall slip in to fill the vacancy? At least 
there need be no fear of Tichborne claimants, 
nor will the microscopic patience of a state trial 
be needed to ascertain if they who come fulfill 
the conditions of the Shakespeare sought. At 
least we are not opening a highway, and we will. 
not be thronged with claimants. 





* This is the present mispronunciation of Jacques 
prevalent in Warwickshire : ‘‘‘ Thomas Jakes of Wo- 
nersh’ was one of the list of gentry of the shire 12 
Henry IV., 1433. At the surrender of the Abbey of 
Kenilworth 26 Henry VIII., 1535, the abbot was Simon 
Jakes, who had the pension of £100 granted him.”— 
(Wilkes, ‘‘Shakespeare from an American Point of 
View.” New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1877, p. 464.) 

Such being the true origin of the name, it is, of 
course, natural to find it as we do, written in two wotds, 


** Shake-speare,” in those days. 
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Dr. Richard Farmer (who wrote his famous 
letter on “ The Learning of Shakespeare,” in or 
about 1789) appears to have been the first anti- 
Shakespearean and unbeliever. Up to that time 
everybody appears to have swallowed the mass 
of impossibilities and absurdities we have so rap- 
idly surveyed, without a suspicion.* Dr, Farmer 
sought, by demonstrating that much of the learn- 
ing of the plays COULD have been—by sufficient 
research—procured at second-hand, to account 
for (what he could not overlook) the utter inade- 
quacy of the historical man to the immortal work 
assigned him, just as if it were not, if anything, 
an increase (or say a substitution) of marvels to 
suppose a busy actor and manager rummaging 
England for forgotten manuscripts in the days 
when no public libraries existed, and when stu- 
dents lived in cloisters; or (let us say) that he 
knew precisely where to lay his hand on every 
obscure tract, letter, or memorandum ever drawn 
from a classical source! And just as if the en- 
cyclopedic learning required was lessened by the 
fact that the plot of the perfected play was bor- 
rowed or rewritten from an older drama of the 
same name! But Dr. Farmer lived and died 
unsuspicious of the truth—namely, that it was 
only the fair-copied manuscript that was William 
Shakespeare’s. For it must be remembered that 
the “ without blotting a line” of Ben Jonson was 
not a mere form of speech, but a fact, confirmed 
by Heming and Condell, the editors of the “ first 
folio” of 1623, who say in their preface, “ We 
have scarce received from him a blot in his pa- 
pers.” Lope de Vega, the Spaniard, who sup- 
plied his native stage with upward of two thou- 
sand original dramas—who is computed to have 
written upward of 21,300,000 verses, and who 
wrote so hurriedly that he never had time to un- 





* And, yet how patent was the absurdity to every 
comer! E. g.: ‘‘ Let us finally mention the great come- 
dian, the great tragedian, the great philosopher, the great 
poet, who was in his lifetime butcher’s apprentice, poach- 
er, actor, theatrical manager, and whose name is William 
Shakespeare. In twenty years, amid the duties of his 
profession, the care of mounting his pieces, of instructing 
his actors, he composed the thirty-two tragedies and 
comedies, in verse and prose, rich with an incomparable 
knowledge of human nature, and an unequaled power of 
imagination, terrible and comic by turns, profound and 
delicate, homely and touching, responding to every emo- 
tion of the soul, divining all that was beyond the range 
of his experience and for ever remaining the treasure of 
the ages—all this being accomplished, Shakespeare left the 
theatre and the busy world at the age of forty-five to re- 
turn to Stratford-on-Avon, where he lived peacefully in 
the most modest retirement, writing nothing and never 
returning to the stage—ignored and unknown if his 
works had not for ever marked out his place in the world 
—a strange example of an imagination so powerful sud- 
denly ceasing to produce, and closing, once for all, the 
door to the efforts of genius.”—(Guizot, ‘ History of 
England.”) 


ravél his intrigues, but cut them all open at once 
in the last act with a knife—probably did write 
“ without blotting a line,” at least so Mr. Hallam 
thinks, adding that “ Nature would have over- 
stepped her bounds and have produced the mi- 
raculous had Lope de Vega, along with this 
rapidity of invention and composition, attained 
perfection in any department of literature.” * But 
in the case of William Shakespeare the miracu- 
lous continued to be swallowed, and—so far as 
can be discovered—prior to the year 1852 no- 
body, except Kitty, in “High Life Below Stairs,” 
asked the question, “ Who wrote Shakespeare ?” 
But in August of that year an anonymous writer, 
in Chambers’s “Edinburgh Journal,” distinctly 
and for the first time discussed the question, 
“Who wrote Shakespeare? ”"—and, after going 
over much of the ground we have already trav- 
ersed, arrived, to his own “extreme dissatisfac- 
tion” as he says, at the conclusion that William 
Shakespeare “kept a poet.” It is curious to 
find this anonymous writer dealing as airily as 
Lady Bab herself with the question, and (while 
unconscious of the elaborate network of evi- 
dence he might have summoned, and suggesting 
no probable author by name) actually foreshad- 
owing the laborious conviction which, four years 
later, Delia Bacon was to announce. He sur- 
mises, indeed, that William Shakespeare was a 
sort of showman whose interest in the immor- 
tal plays was a purchased interest — precisely 
what the law at present understands by “ pro- 
prietary copyright.” “The plays apparently arise 
. .. as the series goes on; all at once Shake- 


speare, with a fortune, leaves London, and the 


supply ceases. Is this compatible with a genius 
thus culminating on any other supposition than 
the death of the poet ard the survival of the 
employer?” Of this supposititious hack-writer 
—goaded by necessity, who dies, and leaves to 
William Shakespeare the halo of his genius as 
well as the profit of his toil—this anonymous 
writer draws a picture that has something famil- 
iar in its coloring. “ May not William Shake- 
speare,” he asks, “the cautious, calculating man, 
careless of fame, and intent only on money-mak- 
ing, have found, in some farthest garret over- 
looking the ‘silent highway of the Thames,’ 
some pale, wasted student . . . who, with eyes 
of genius gleaming through despair, was about, 
like Chatterton, to spend his last copper coin 
upon some cheap and speedy means of death? 
What was to hinder William Shakespeare from 
reading, appreciating, and purchasing these 
dramas, and thereafter ‘keeping his poet,’ like 
Mrs. Packwood? . . . With this view the dis- 

* This passage in Hallam where he alludes to William 


Sh and Lope de Vega will repay perusal.— 
(‘* Literature of Europe,” part ii., chap. vi., § 8,) 
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puted passages—those in which critics have 
agreed that the genius is found wanting—the 
meretricious ornaments sometimes crowded in— 
the occasional bad taste—in short, all the im- 
perfections discernible and disputable in these 
mighty dramas, are reconcilable with their being 
the interpolations of Shakespeare himself on his 
poet’s works,” * 

Miss Delia Bacon, a remarkable lady, followed 
in “ Putnam’s Magazine,” in its issue of January, 
1856, and was supposed therein to distinctly 
announce and maintain that Lord Bacon—her 
namesake by coincidence—was the Shakespeare 
wanted—a supposition which, as we shall see, 
was erroneous. And Mr. William Henry Smith, 
of London, in September, 1856, appeared with 
his “Was Lord Bacon the Author of Shake- 
speare’s Plays? A Letter to Lord Ellesmere,” 
in which the Baconian theory was very plainly 
and circumspectly laid down and admirably 
maintained. t The presumption once disturbed, 
inquiry began to be diverted from the well-worn 
track of the commentators, and the result has 
been, we think, a candid, rational, and patient 
attempt to study the Shakespearean writings by 
the aid of contemporary history rather than by 
mere conjecture, and by the record rather than 
by fancy, guess-work and gossip. It is too early 


in the day—the time has been too short—for the 


reaction to have proved equal to the action, and 
verified the physical rule; but three well-defined 
anti-Stratfordian theories have offered them- 
selves already, as substitutes for the mossy and 
venerable fossil remains of the commentators. 
These theories are: 

1. The Delia Bacon Theory ; 

2. The Baconian Theory; and 

3. The New Theory (as we are compelled, for 
want of a better name, to call it). 


THE DELIA BACON THEORY. 


It was across no dethroned and shattered 
intellect that there first flashed the truth it has 
been the essay of these papers to rehearse. That 
Delia Bacon—who, earliest in point of time, an- 
nounced to the world that “ Shakespeare ” was 
the name of a doo%, and not the name of its au- 
thor; and who, contenting herself with the bare 
announcement, soon passed on to the theory we 
are now about to notice—was pelted with a 





* Chambers’s ‘‘ Edinburgh Journal,” August 7, 1852, 
p. 88. 

t This ‘‘ Letter” was the following year (1857) elab- 
orated into the valuable work on which we have so un- 
sparingly drawn in these papers, and to which we ac- 
knowledge our exceeding obligation (‘‘ Bacon and Shake- 
speare: An Inquiry touching Players, Playhouses, and 
Playwriters in the days of Elizabeth. By William Henry 
Smith. London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1857 ”). 


storm of derision, abuse, and merciless malice, 
until in poverty, sickness, and distress, but still 
in a grand silence, she passed out of sight for 
ever, is true enough. That in the midst of it all 
she still struggled on in what she believed to be 
“the world’s work ”"—bearing more than it was 
ever intended a woman should bear—is not to 
overweigh any merit her scheme of the Shake- 
spearean plays may have possessed, however it 
may have eventuated in the “madness” so in- 
separably connected with her name. 

Whatever Delia Bacon ded, she lived and 
moved in the conviction that she was a worker 
in the world’s workshop. What to us is a mere 
cold, historical formulary, seems, however we 
may smile at the absurdity, to have seized upon 
her whole life and being ; and, as in a great cru- 
sade against a universal error, she seems to have 
struggled in loneliness and wretchedness, with 
a crusader’s faith and a martyr’s reward. 

In all her tragic life, Delia Bacon appears 
never to have paused to formulate the theory, for 
ever to be associated with her name, as to the 
actual authorship of the plays.* Before the world 
had well opened its eyes to the fact that a formi- 
dable anti-Shakespearean proposition had been 
asserted, its author had left the proposition itself 
leagues behind, and was well along on her route 
to the fountain-head of its inspiration. The 
problem she proposed to herself was not, “ Did 
Bacon and others write the plays ? ” but “ WHY 
did Bacon and others write the plays under the 
name of William Shakespeare ?” 

As the fruit of laborious study of the system 





* The paper, ‘‘ William Shakespeare and his Plays,” 
although the first she published, seems to treat the mat- 
ter as already settled. It was rather sarcasm at the ex- 
pense of those who rejected the theory of a non-Shake- 
spearean authorship than a formulation of the theory 
itself. That the sarcasm, as a sustained effort, has rarely 
if ever been equaled, there certainly can be no question. 
Her indignation at the idea that the magnificent plays 
sprang from the brain of ‘‘ the Stratford poacher—now 
that the deer-stealing fire has gone out of him ; now that 
this youthful impulse has been taught its conventional 
mental limits, sobered into the mild, sagacious, witty 
Mr. Shakespeare of the Globe,” is intense. ‘‘ What is to 
hinder Mr. Shakespeare, the man who keeps the theatre 
on the bank-side, from working himself into a frenzy 
when he likes, and scribbling out, unconsciously, Lears, 
and Macbeths, and Hamlets, merely as the necessary 
dialogues to the spectacle he professionally exhibits!” 
Her allusion to Bacon is equally impassioned : 

** We should have found, ere this, ove with learning 
broad enough and deep enough and subtile enough and 
comprehensive enough; one with nobility of aim and 
philosophic and poetic genius enough to be able to claim 
his own, his own immortal progeny, unwarped, unblind- 
ed, undeprived of one ray or dimple of that all-pervading 
reason that informs them—one who is able to reclaim 
them, even now, ‘cured and perfected in their limbs, 
and absolute in full numbers as he conceived them !’” 
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and structure of the plays, she reached the an- 
swer—as she believed, and lived and died believ- 
ing—hidden and embalmed in the masterpiece 
of them all, the tragedy of “ Hamlet.” “ Hamlet,” 
she maintained, was the master-key that unlocked 
the whole magnificent system. They were not 
plays, but chapters in a great Treatise—links in a 
great chain of philosophy—a new philosophy of 
politics and of life ; and, just as the Lord Hamlet 
caused certain strolling players, with the set 
speech he put into their mouths, to “catch the 
conscience of the king,” so had the greatest mind 
of all the golden age put into the mouths of the 
vagabond Shakespeare and his crew the truth 
which should, in the fullness of time, catch the 
conscience of the whole world. But why should 
these great minds have chosen to put their phi- 
losophy into enigmas and ciphers? Miss Ba- 
con’s answer was convincing : “ It was the time 
when the cipher, in which one could write ‘ om- 
nia per omnia,’ was in request; when even 
‘wheel ciphers ’ and ‘doubles ’ were thought not 
unworthy of philosophic notice. It was a time, 
too, when the phonographic art was cultivated 
and put to other uses than at present, and when 
a nomme de plume was required for other pur- 
poses than to serve as the refuge of an author's 
modesty, or vanity, or caprice. It was a time 
when puns, and charades, and enigmas, and ana- 
grams, and monograms, and ciphers, and puz- 
zles were not mere sport and child’s play ; when 
they had need to be close and solvable only to 
those who should solve them. It was a time 
when all the latent capacities of the English lan- 
guage were put in requisition, and it was flashing 
and crackling through all its length and breadth, 
with puns and quips and conceits and jokes and 
satires, and inlined with philosophic secrets that 
opened down into the bottom of a tomb, that 
opened into the tower, that opened on the scaf- 
fold and the block.” * 

This was the “ Delia Bacon theory.” This 
was the “madness ” for ever associated with her 
plaintive story, and #of the proposition that the 
author of the plays (whoever he might be—or 
they, if more than one) and William Shake- 
speare were persons—as distinctly two as were 
the noble Hamlet and the poor player who 
played “ Gonzago” in the “ mouse-trap ” that day 
before the majesty of Denmark. 

But, madness or not, Miss Bacon never wa- 
vered in her conviction that the appointed time to 
read the oracles had come, and that she, Delia 
Bacon, a namesake, possibly, of the real Hamlet 
of the plays, had been raised in her appointed 
place to be the reader. Alas for her! Like Cas- 





* Philosophy of Shakespeare’s Plays unfolded,” 
p. x. 


sandra, she announced her message only to be 
scorned and flouted in return! 

By what whim of fortune or fancy the great 
plays had grown to be known as “ Shakespeare’s 
works,” any more than Burbage’s works, or John- 
son’s works, she never troubled herself to inquire, 
but with the details of her mission she was care- 
ful to possess herself. She held that “the material 
evidences of her dogma as to the authorship, to- 
gether with the key of the new philosophy, would 
be found buried in Shakespeare’s grave.” * She 
claimed to have discovered, by careful study of 
Lord Bacon’s letters, not only the key and clew 
to the whole mystery, but to an entire Baco- 
nian cipher. In these Jetters—there were over 
five hundred of them extant, and others have 
been discovered, we believe, since Miss Bacon’s 
day — however, it still remains, for the secret 
of Miss Bacon’s clew died with her. But she 
stoutly maintained that in these letters were 
“definite and minute directions how to find a 
will and other documents relating to the conclave 
of Elizabethan philosophers, which were con- 
cealed in a hollow space in the under surface of 
Shakespeare’s gravestone. . .. The directions, 
she intimated, were completely and precisely to 
the point, obviating all difficulties in the way of 
coming to the treasure, and so contrived as to 
ward off any troublesome consequences likely to 
arise from the interference of the parish officers. 
. ++. There was the precious secret protected by 
a curse, as pirates used to bury their gold in the 
guardianship of a fiend.” t The original manu- 
scripts of the plays she did not expect to find 
there. These she believed the ignorant Shake- 
speare to have scattered, after the blotless copies 
for the players had been taken, to have devoted 
to domestic purposes, or to have never concerned 
himself about further. This was the gravamen 
of the charge she brought against “ Lord Leices- 
ter’s groom,” the co-manager, late of Stratford, 
and this the Vandalism for which she never could 
forgive him. “This fellow,” she cried, “ never 
cared a farthing for them, but only for his gains 
at their hands, . . . What is to hinder his boil- 





* Hawthorne. 

+ Id. Delia Bacon was born in New Haven in 1811, 
and early devoted herself to literature, writing two works, 
‘The Tales of the Puritans” and ‘‘ The Bride of Fort 
Edward.” She soon, however, abandoned miscellane- 
ous writing and adopted the profession of a student and 
teacher of history, and began her career as a lecturer 
on history in the city of Boston. Her method was 
original with herself. She had models, charts, maps, 
and pictures to illustrate her subject, and we are told by 
Mrs. Farrar (‘‘ Recollections of Seventy Years,” Boston, 
Ticknor & Fields, 1866) that, being of a commanding 
presence and elegant delivery, she was successful and at- 
tracted large audiences. Mrs. Farrar says, ‘‘ She looked 
like one of Dante’s sibyls, and spoke like an angel.” 
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ing his kettle with the manuscripts . . . after he 
had done with them? He had those manu- 
scripts—the original Hamlet, with its last finish ; 
. . . the original Lear, with his own final read- 
ings... he had them all— pointed, empha- 
sized, corrected, as they came from the gods! 
And he has left us to wear out our youth and 
squander our life in poring over and setting right 
the old garbled copies of the playhouse! ... 
For is he not a private, economical, practical 
man, this Shakespeare of ours, with no stuff and 
nonsense about him; a plain, true-blooded Eng- 
lishman, who minds his own business, and leaves 
others to take care of theirs? . . . What did he 
do with them? He gave them to his cook, or 
Dr. Hall put up potions in them, or Judith—poor 
Judith, who signified her relation to the author 
of Lear and the Tempest, and her right to the 
glory of the name he left her, by the very ex- 
traordinary kind of ‘mark’ which she affixed to 
legal instruments—poor Judith may have curled 
her hair with them to the day of her death... . 
What did you do with them? You have skulked 
this question long enough ; you will have to ac- 
count for them! The awakening ages will put 
you on the stand, and you will not leave it until 
you answer the question, What did you do with 
them?” * This chain of dramas, so blindly 


perpetuated by William Shakespeare, became, 


through Miss Bacon’s unlocking process, a great 
system of political philosophy, dictated by the 
thoughtful Bacon and his compeers, and locked 
up for the nineteenth century, against the blind- 
ness of the centuries between. 

But, of so startling a proposition, Miss Bacon 
confesses that the world would require something 
more than her own conviction. So she deliber- 
ately set out to Zrove, from the very crypt and 
silence of the grave itself, its truth. To St. Al- 
bans, whence the mysterious letters were dated, 
to the lonesome tomb at old Verulam and the 
vault in Stratford chancel, she proposed a pil- 
grimage—thence to probe the secret, and lay it 
open to a doubting world. “Her friends regard- 
ed her theory as a delusion, and Miss Bacon as a 
monomaniac. . . . They put their Shakespeares 
out of sight when she approached, declined to lis- 
ten to her conversations on the subject, and per- 
emptorily refused contributions to assist in her ex- 
pedition. But, by her lectures, and the friend she 
enlisted in her project in New York City, she gath- 
ered together enough money to get to London.” ¢ 

It was while in London, in abject poverty and 
friendlessness, that Thomas Carlyle, “ upon whom 
she had called and whom she had impressed with 
respect for herself if not for her theory,” says 
Hawthorne, advised Miss Bacon to put her 





* “ Putnam's Magazine,” January, 1856. 
+ Mrs. Farrar. 


thoughts upon paper first, before proceeding to 
the overt act of proof she contemplated—name- 
ly, the opening of William Shakespeare’s grave. 
It was upon his advice that this most remarkable 
woman, sitting in bed in a garret to keep warm 
without a fire, without sufficient or wholesome 
food, “looking back,” to use her own words “on 
the joys and sorrows of a world in which I have 
no longer any place, like a departed spirit,” and 
yet, doing “the world’s work,” and knowing - 
“that I had a right to demand aid for it,” under- 
took to unfold out of the Shakespearean plays 
their hidden system of philosophy.” Meanwhile, 
under a contract obtained for her by Mr. R. W. 
Emerson (though, it is presumed, more for tem- 
porary supply of funds than as rider to her great 
work), she furnished to “ Putnam’s Magazine” 
eighty pages of manuscript which became the 
famous paper “ William Shakespeare and his 
Plays,” first announcing to the world the. first 
anti-Shakespearean theory of which it had ever 
heard.* 

Under such circumstances, and with such sur- 
roundings, this heroic woman accomplished the 
first half of the work she had marked out for her- 
self—the reading of the sealed book, the unfold- 
ing of the philosophy of the Shakespearean plays. 
Her book was written, printed, published, and— 
damned!t It failed so utterly and miserably that 





* This was contracted to be the first of a series of pa- 
pers, but the arrangement for some reason, probably be- 
cause Miss Bacon found it necesssary to devote herself 
to the work to which she was to give her life, fell through, 
and no successive papers appeared in the magazine, 

+ ‘‘ The Philosophy of Shakespeare’s Plays unfolded. 
By Delia Bacon.” London: Sampson Low & Co. ; and 
Boston : Ticknor & Fields, 1857. The book lies before 
us, and certainly is the most difficult reading we ever at- 
tempted. Even so competent and partial a critic as Haw- 
thorne says of it : ‘‘ Without prejudice to her literary abil- 
ity, it must be allowed that Miss Bacon was wholly unfit 
to prepare her own work for publication, because, among 
other reasons, she was too thoroughly in earnest to know 
what to leave out. Every leaf and line was sacred, for 
all had been written under so deep a conviction of truth 
as to assume, in her eyes, the aspect of inspiration. A 
practiced book-maker, with entire control of her mate- 
rials, would have shaped out a duodecimo volume, full 
of eloquent and ingenious dissertation—criticisms which 
quite take the color and pungency out of other people’s 
critical remarks on Shakespeare. . . . There was a great 
amount of rubbish, which any competent editor would 
have shoveled out of the way. But Miss Bacon thrust 
the whole bulk of inspiration and nonsense into the press 
in a lump, and there tumbled out a ponderous octavo 
volume, which fell with a dead thump at the feet of the 
public, and has never been picked up. A few persons 
turned over one or two of the leaves, as it lay there, and 
essayed to kick the volume deeper into the mud... . I 
believe that it has been the fate of this remarkable book 
never to have had more than a single reader. I myself 
am acquainted with it only in isolated chapters and scat- 
tered pages and paragraphs. But since my return to Amer- 
ica, a young man of genius and enthusiasm has assured 
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nobody opened it, though that fact deterred no- 
body, of course, from laughing at it and its au- 
thor to the utmost of their endeavor in ridicule 
and abuse. “Our American journalists,” says 
Hawthorne, “at once republished some of the 
most brutal vituperations of the English press, 
thus pelting their poor countrywoman with stolen 
mud, without even waiting to know whether the 
ignominy was deserved, and they never have 
known it to this day, and never will.” 

But none the less did Delia Bacon persevere 
to the end. The philosophy was unfolded. If 
the world declined to receive the truth—“ the 
truth,” as she claimed, “ that is neither yours nor 
mine, but yours avd mine ”—it was not on her 
head, at least, that the consequences would fall. 
The second half of her work remained. She 
proceeded to Stratford to crown her labors, by 
opening the vault in the chancel of the parish 
church, and exposing the secret she had already 
guessed, to the doubting Thomases who clamored 
for the tactual evidence so long entombed there. 

Although on a mission so likely to be regard- 
ed as predatory as even coming under _police 
prohibition, Miss Bacon seems to have lived in 
open avowal of her purpose, under the very 
shadows of the church she meant to despoil, and 
to have made nothing but friends. The regard 
was mutual, and, says Hawthorne, “she loved 
the slumberous town, and awarded the only 
praise that I ever knew her to bestow on Shake- 
speare, the individual man, by acknowledging that 
his taste in selecting a residence was good, and 
that he knew how to choose a suitable retirement 
for a person of shy but genial temperament.” 
, She laid her plans before the vicar, who, so far 
as Miss Bacon ever was permitted to learn, never 
opposed them.* At least he did not hand her 
over to the first Dogberry at hand—a most un- 
English omission on his part. He did, however, 
ask Miss Bacon’s leave to consult a friend; “ who 
proved to be legal counsel,” and who, doubtless, 
advised inaction, for the matter was allowed, so 





me that he has positively read the book from beginning 
to end, and is completely a convert to its doctrines. It 
belongs to him, therefore, and not tome, whom, in almost 
the last letter that I received from her, she declared un- 
worthy to meddle with her work—it belongs surely to this 
one individual, who has done her so much justice as to 
know what she wrote, to place Miss Bacon in her due posi- 
tion before the public.” (‘‘ Our Old Home.”) The volume 
is obtained to-day, only by chance, in old bookshops and 
at such prices as the bookseller may choose to demand. 
*I can not help fancying, however, that her famil- 
iarity with the events of Shakespeare's life, and of his 
death and burial (of which she would speak as if she had 
been present at the edge of the grave), and all the history, 
literature, and personalities of the Elizabethan age, to- 
gether with the prevailing power of her own belief, had 
really gone some little way toward making a convert of 


the good clergyman. 


far as the lady was concerned, to retain the form 
of a pending negotiation with the parish, never, 
as a matter of fact, broken off on its part. The 
rest is best told in Mr. Hawthorne’s dramatic 
narrative : “ The affair looked certainly very hope- 
ful. However erroneously, Miss Bacon had un- 
derstood from the vicar that no obstacle would 
be interposed to the investigation, and that he 
himself would sanction it with his presence. It 
was to take place after nightfall; and, all pre- 
liminary arrangements being made, the vicar 
and the clerk professed to wait only her word, 
in order to set about lifting the awful stone 
from the sepulchre, . . . She examined the sur- 
face of the gravestone, and endeavored, without 
stirring it, to estimate whether it were of such 
thickness as to be capable of containing the 
archives of the Elizabethan Club. She went over 
anew the proofs, the clews, the enigmas, the 
pregnant sentences, which she had discovered in 
Bacon’s letters and elsewhere. . . . She contin- 
ued to hover around the church, and seems to 
have had full freedom of entrance in the day- 
time, and special license, on one occasion at 
least, at a late hour of the night. She went 
thither with a dark lantern, which could but 
twinkle like a glow-worm through the volume of 
obscurity that filled the great, dusky edifice. 
Groping her way up the aisle and toward the 
chancel, she sat down on the elevated part of the 
pavement above Shakespeare’s grave. She made 
no attempt to disturb the grave, though, I be- 
lieve, she looked narrowly into the crevices be- 
tween Shakespeare’s and the two adjacent stones, 
and in some way satisfied herself that her single 
strength would suffice to lift the former, in case 
of need. She threw the feeble ray of her lan- 
tern up toward the bust, but could not make it 
visible beneath the darkness of the vaulted roof. 
. . . Several times she heard a low movement in 
the aisle; a stealthy, dubious footfall prowling 
about in the darkness, now here, now there, 
among the pillars and ancient tombs, as if some 
restless inhabitant of the latter had crept forth 
to peep at the intruder. By and by the clerk 
made his appearance, and confessed that he had 
been watching her ever since she entered the 
church.” This was the nearest she ever came 
to the overt act, all thought of which was finally 
abandoned ; for, meanwhile worn out with the 
absorbing mental activity of these last years, 
and her physical privations (she had only ar- 
rived in Stratford in a condition so feeble and 
prostrated as to have believed herself beyond 
any necessity of providing for further earthly 
sustenance ; the failure of her book and the mis- 
carriage of her plans did the rest), she at last 
consented to be borne back to her home to die 
peacefully at the last, among friends. Her life 
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and her “theory” are only to be discussed to- 
gether, and both with tenderness. “ Was there 
ever a more wonderful phenomenon ?” exclaims 
Hawthorne—“a system of philosophy, growing 
up in this woman’s mind, without her volition, 
contrary, in fact, to the determined resistance of 
her volition, and substituting itself in the place 
of everything that originally grew there! To 
have based such a system on fancy, and uncon- 
sciously elaborated it for herself, was almost as 
wonderful as really to have found it in the plays 

. it certainly came from no inconsiderable 
depth somewhere.” 

This was, so far as she herself put it on pa- 


(Conclusion next month.) 


per, Miss Delia Bacon’s theory. It is to be care- 
fully noticed, however, that it is a theory, not of a 
unitary but of a joint authorship. There is one 
passage in the “Putnam’s Magazine” article 
(which at that time was announced by the pub- 
lishers as the first of a series of papers, and was 
so intended by Miss Bacon) which points to Bacon 
as the supposed sole author of the plays, but in 
the book which followed it these plays are repeat- 
edly assigned to a conclave or junta of Eliza- 
bethan courtiers and scholars, and such was the 
faith, we believe, in which Miss Bacon labored 
and died. 
APPLETON MORGAN. 





HERR DROMMEL’S 


INCONSISTENCIES. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART FIRST. 


I, 


OHANNES DROMMEL reached Barbison 
on Tuesday, September 30th, some people 
said ; on Wednesday, October Ist, others asserted. 


These last were mistaken, and the advocates of 
September 30th carried the day, as they were 
supported by the double testimony of Monsieur 
Taconet, ex-commissioner of police, and of Ma- 
dame Denis, the fish-woman, who both left Melun 
in the same omnibus with Monsieur Drommel, 
and took the whole journey with him. Although 
Monsieur Taconet had rather a hard face, heavy 
eyebrows, and a quiet, slow way of speaking, as 
well as a piercing, inquisitive glance, he was in 
reality the most estimable and kindest of men. 
Every one who knew him knew that he had 
never told a falsehood in his life, except those 
which were demanded by the exigencies of his 
profession. As to Madame Denis, that worthy 
person is incapable of perverting the truth—unless 
where her fish are concerned. Besides, it is a 
well-known fact that she takes her fish to Barbison 
only twice in the week, and never on Wednesday. 
It is therefore perfectly clear that it must have 
been on Tuesday, September 30th, that she had 
the honor of traveling with Monsieur Johannes 
Drommel. 

“But why,” some one probably asks—“ why 
is it necessary to fix this date with such extreme 
accuracy ?” 

I am forced to reply that there is no such 
necessity, only one can never be too precise in 
one’s statements when they regard a German socz- 
ologue, who piques himself on the most scrupu- 

VOL. VIII.—32 


lous exactitude in all matters, and who reproaches 
Frenchmen with being ignorant of geography and 
history. 

Nothing gives him more pleasure than to dis- 
cover some blunder, and his gray eyes sparkle 
with delight ; his head nods violently on his broad 
shoulders, and he goes off in a roar of laughter 
that causes all the dogs in the neighborhood to 
bark furiously. 

Monsieur Drommel reached Barbison in the 
morning, at ten o'clock, or it might have been 
half-past ten; we can not be certain on this 
point, and for this reason: everybody knows that 
the Lejosne Company runs the omnibuses be- 
tween Barbison, Chailly, and Melun. Everybody 
knows, moreover, that this most worthy company 
performs the task it has undertaken with the 
most commendable fidelity, and to the satisfaction 
of the general public, and that it aims at mak- 
ing itself agreeable as well as useful. When you 
go to Melun it is to take a train there, and trains 
are aot in the habit of waiting; rely on the Le- 
josne Company, and they will never fail you. 
Their horses need no whip to make them run 
like the wind. As to the return trip, that is a 
very different matter; there is no haste then, and 
the horses take their time. What does it matter 
whether they reach Chailly and Barbison an hour 
sooner or later? Moderate speed permits the 
traveler to enjoy the landscape, which is really 
charming. These horses, therefore, which flew 
over the ground when they were going in a con- 
trary direction, now appeared to count their steps ; 
they seemed disposed to stop at every gate, and 
to be anxious to linger at every corner. The 
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coachman gratified all their caprices, and stopped 
every few minutes. He disappeared into every 
wine-shop, and leisurely refreshed himself. He 
had bundles to leave or collect, greeting to dis- 
tribute or receive, and above all, a pretty cousin 
to kiss. Excuse him, for she is really very pretty. 
And there is one good thing about the Lejosne 
Company, which is, that their omnibuses always 
reach their destination eventually—through the 
especial mercy of Providence. 

“How like France!” exclaimed Monsieur 
Drommel, when at last the wheels struck the 
stones of the Barbison pavements. “Two hours 
to make ten kilometres! And it is thus that 
they lose their battles!” 

This was a great exaggeration. However 
much Monsieur Drommel may have liked exacti- 
tude, he was a passionate man, and passion al- 
ways exaggerates. 

Monsieur Johannes Drommel enjoys in his 
own land the greatest possible consideration, and 
a certain reputation, of which he is very proud. 
Little does it matter to him how his merits and 
his character are regarded; that they should be 
discussed is the great point, and it is that which 
contents him. This short, stout man has no 
common face. Monsieur Taconet, who occupied 
the seat opposite him in the omnibus, could not 
refrain from admiring the huge size of his head, 
his large, flexible mouth, the inordinate length of 
his strong arms, his imposing nose, with its heroic 
solemnity of expression—a nose that looked quite 
ready to attempt any of life’s battles. As long 
as Monsieur Drommel kept silence, Monsieur Ta- 
conet admired him; but hardly had he articu- 
lated two words than all that was imposing about 
him fled. Monsieur Drommel had two voices, 
one deep and a little hoarse, the other piercing 
and sharp; he used both these voices alternately, 
and the contrast was more startling than agree- 
able. There are certain ill-greased and anti- 
quated wheelbarrows which also have two voices, 
and the same way of speaking as Monsieur Drom- 
mel, when they are too roughly impelled over the 
gravel-walk. I know just such a wheelbarrow, 
but, as it is a humble, modest creature, it has no 
idea that I never hear it squeak without thinking 
of a very great man. 

Monsieur Drommel was born at Goerlitz, in 
Lusatia; and, if you consult the inhabitants of 
Goerlitz upon this subject, they will tell you that, 
while he never harmed a human being, it is also 
very difficult to find any one whom he has aided. 
How could it be otherwise? He had no time. 
He is quite convinced that the world is very 
badly made, and that Monsieur Johannes Drom- 
mel is intended to reconstruct it; and it is this 
task which occupies his days and his nights. A 
memorable mot of his is quoted to prove that 


this preoccupation dates from his tenderest youth. 
He was not more than eighteen when three or 
four of his comrades, coming out of a beer-gar- 
den, met him one cold winter’s night wandering 
alone through the streets of Goerlitz, with his 
hands in his pockets, and his hair blowing in the 
wind. They asked him what had gone wrong— 
what the matter was. 

He looked at them compassionately, and then 
said in reply, “I am seeking the synthesis!” 
And he went his way. 

Since then he has continued to seek the syn- 
thesis, and the haughty self-satisfaction in his 
face proves that he has found it. It is an enor- 
mous advantage he has over us; for, if any one 
of us has also found it, it is most assuredly not 
I! My readers must not hastily draw the infer- 
ence that Monsieur Drommel is a metaphysician, 
nor an idealist. He has the most profound con- 
tempt for idealism, metaphysics, and all dreamy 
follies of that kind. He belongs to that new 
generation of Germans who explain everything 
by the cellular system, and who have for Goethe 
and Hegel the smallest possible consideration. 
Monsieur Drommel piques himself on being a 
realist to the very marrow of his bones. He 
claims that society is founded on the most erro- 
neous opinions, promulgated by prejudiced fools. 
His great principle is that Nature has, like Mon- 
sieur Drommel himself, a genius for synthesis, 
and that all social evils spring from the abuse of 
analysis. Through a series of well-managed rea- 
sonings, he concludes that property and marriage 
are of all prejudices the most preposterous, and 
that the thing to do is to put in circulation real 
estate and women. He has discovered’ a way of 
doing this, and has worked hard to show that, if 
an intelligent government would only issue two 
or three decrees, all would work smoothly. 

Monsieur Drommel feels that, if he were the 
government for forty-eight hours, he would be 
able to reform humanity for evermore. Unfor- 
tunately, up to this time, he has not yet suc- 
ceeded in finding in Germany any infinitesimal 
principality whose head will consent to lend his 
crown even from sunrise to sunset. He feels 
that this is a great pity, for he believes firmly in 
his theory. 

This man has a strong character, and an 
equally strong will. His father, who had no 
faith in the genius of his son, destined him for a 
commercial life, and sent him,to study at a Rea/- 
schule, where he learned only a few words of 
Latin. He complained, and was taken away. 
Afterward, he repaired lost time, and supple- 
mented his early education by the vigor of his 
subsequent exertions. In a few years he took 
his degree, and almost immediately began to 
teach at the University of Kénigsberg. His doc- 
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trines were looked upon as dangerous, and he 
had, besides, the deplorable habit of vilifying 
and attacking all his colleagues. He looked 
down upon them all from the lofty height of his 
professor’s chair, and treated some of them as 
asinus ridiculi’ssimus, which was taken in bad 
part. He was duly warned and admonished, 
and he began to realize that he would never be- 
come an ordinary or extraordinary professor, and 
abandoned the position. He had inherited a for- 
tune from his father, who had grown rich in the 
cattle-trade. 

He retired proudly, therefore, into the shadow 
of his tent—that is to say, to Goerlitz—where he 
started a monthly publication called “ Das Licht,” 
or “ Light.” Some one of his ex-colleagues whom 
he had called asinus ridiculissimus wrote a furi- 
ous attack against him, which appeared in the 
“Grensboten.” His journal was mercilessly ridi- 
culed, and its editor was accused of being a very 
smoky lantern, which mistook itself for the sun. 

Monsieur Drommel scorned these insults, and 
did not grow weary of enlightening the universe. 
His subscribers declared that he astonished them 
more than he convinced them. This satisfied 
him. 

Monsieur Drommel was not only a thinker 
and a polemic; he also very well knew how, 
when the occasion arose, to intrigue, quarrel, 
and manceuvre. After one failure, he succeeded 
finally in causing himself to be elected to the Im- 
perial Parliament, where he sat in the vicinity of 
the Socialists, but without associating with them. 
He regarded them as poor wretches; for he was 
not a Socialist: he was a sociologist, and you 
must easily discern the difference. If Prince 
Bismarck had occasionally condescended to take 
his advice, and been governed by his counsel, he 
might perhaps have become Bismarckian; but 
that Prince made no advances to him, and even 
left the hall more than once when Monsieur 
Drommel was speaking. Monsieur Drommel 
began to grumble at the government, and deter- 
mined to create a new party, of which he was 
the sole member. His solitude did not disturb 
him, however ; synthesis is always solitary. He 
enjoyed this happiness for three years; but he 
was not reélected. This was a keen mortifica- 
tion; but he consoled himself with the thought 
that the times were not ripe—that his day would 
come. 

One is never altogether consistent. Although 
Monsieur Drommel advocated the circulation of 
property, he owned a most comfortable house 
which he did not dream of circulating, and a 
very good income, which he never shared with 
any one. It was said that he was very close, and 
that no one ever saw the color of his money. 
Then, again, although marriage was in his eyes a 


wretched institution, destined at no distant day 
to disappear entirely from civilization, he at fifty- 
four was weak enough to marry. At the time 
when he was a deputy, he had conceived certain 
tender sentiments for a ballet-dancer attached 
to the Grand Opera at Berlin. This charming 
Francfortoise, who passed for being as virtuous as 
she was pretty, did not smile upon him. He was 
persevering, however, and Fate came to his as- 
sistance. The pretty and virtuous Ada Francfor- 
toise one evening had the ill luck to fall through 
a trap-door, and to break her leg. It was prop- 
erly repaired; but after this accident there was 
always a little stiffness in her right leg, which her 
admirers declared added to her grace, but which 
certainly inconvenienced her very seriously in 
some of her entrechats. Whether this was the 
reason or not, she at this same time suddenly 
softened toward Monsieur Drommel, and listened 
to his propositions ; but she said she should be 
married in church, and conform to the letter of 
the law—by a civil marriage as well as a religious 
one. He agreed to all she wished, at the same 
time representing to her that it is a hard thing 
for a philosopher to make such a wholesale sac- 
rifice of his principles, and conform to such preju- 
dices. He stated this very squarely, and perhaps 
fell into the error of stating it too often ; but peo- 
ple with strong convictions like to promulgate 
them over and over again. He had no reason to 
repent of his painful sacrifice. He found in Ma- 
dame Ada Drommel not only a thorough house- 
keeper, but a most exemplary wife, who displayed 
a most touching submission to his wishes, an ab- 
solute acquiescence in his views, a perfect defer- 
ence to his counsels, and the most entire confi- 
dence in his ideas. 

He found great satisfaction in being the only 
and legitimate possessor of a beauty that con- 
noisseurs admired, and who, even if she did limp 
a little, made a sensation wherever she went. 
He experienced also equal satisfaction in the 
idea that he, a Prussian, had made himself be- 
loved by a woman born in Rhenish territory—on 
conquered soil. He had, in fact, performed the 
act of a conqueror : he had not so much married 
his wife as annexed her, without stopping to re- 
alize that it was a beautiful thing to see a ballet- 
dancer become the wife of a sociologist. There 
was a little synthesis in this union, and Mon- 
sieur Drommel flattered himself that, if this mar- 
riage were condemned as a ridiculous prejudice, 
synthetic marriages deserved that an exception 
should be made in their favor. 

He felt that he had given to the world a great 
example, and proceeded to give some hints to 
this effect in an article in “ The Light,” which 
furnished to the asinus ridiculissimus the de- 
sired occasion of repeating again the gist of his 
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previous article. Monsieur Drommel, as may 
well be believed, swelled with importance, and 
accepted the whole Germanic Empire as judges 
of this contest. It was really a most beautiful 
polemic warfare. 

He had taken it into his head to attempt 
again the chances of the ballot for an election 
to the Prussian Parliament. He sounded the 
ground, and speedily acquired the sad conviction 
that he should be defeated without the shadow 
of a doubt. To console himself for this disap- 
pointment, he resolved to take a long journey in- 
to France and Italy. This was a most wise and 
salutary determination on his part. So long as 
he was in his own land he was discontented with 
every thing, and criticised with bitterness its 
institutions and its men, and complained that 
everything was going from bad to worse. 

Hardly had he passed the frontiers, however, 
than the comparisons he was forced to make 
reconciled him with that accursed but tenderly- 
loved Germany. He had many causes of com- 
plaint against his fellow countrymen, but at the 
same time he looked down on the foreigners by 
whom he was soon surrounded with the great- 
est contempt—a contempt founded upon fifty 
Krupp cannon. He put into a leather bag, 
which he hung around his neck, five or six thou- 
sand marks in notes and gold, which he had 
been accumulating for some time with this end 
in view, and, accompanied by his charming wife, 
he started off for Paris, where he spent a fort- 
night, after which he continued his journey by 
going to visit the Forest of Fontainebleau. This 
is the reason that on the 30th of September, 
1879, the Lejosne Company enjoyed the privi- 
lege of seeing Monsieur Drommel in one of their 
omnibuses, and of transporting him for the sum 
of one franc from Melun to Danmarie, from 
Danmarie to Chailly, and from Chailly to Barbi- 
son. 

Monsieur Drommel had considerable curi- 
osity, and during this brief trip he cross-exam- 
ined his companions to a wearisome extent. His 
air was most condescending ; in fact, he felt that 
all Frenchmen should be deeply sensible of the 
honor that was done them, by a close thinker 
from beyond the Rhine condescending to ques- 
tion them. The fish-woman, who liked to chat, 
answered him fully. He wished to know the kind 
of fish she had in her basket, and he smiled ma- 
jestically when she boasted of her eels. He did 
her the honor to say that the only eels which 
were worthy of the name were those which were 
caught in the Neisse. Monsieur Taconet was by 


no means so amiable: he intrenched himself in 
a mournful silence, and did not condescend to 
inform the man of science who was questioning 
him that, being born at Metz, he had small lik- 





ing for the Germans. Nor did he say that, 
having been a police officer at Melun for a long 
time, and that having inherited a small fortune, 
he had sent in his resignation, and was now on 
his way to Barbison to give some order in regard 
to a cottage he was building there, wherein he 
expected to spend his declining years. He took 
even less pains to state that, during his whole 
life, he had read but one book, written by Fran- 
gois Rabelais; but this one he had studied so 
closely that he knew it by heart, and made it his 
model of composition. Why should he have 
told all this? Monsieur Drommel would not have 
believed it ! 

Incensed by the obstinate silence of the ex- 
policeman, Monsieur Drommel turned toward 
Madame Denis. A short distance from Chailly 
she pointed out to him, on the side of the road, a 
sort of tower with indented battlements, crowned 
by a minaret so to speak, and told him that this 
tower was a tomb of an eccentric individual, 
who had built it with the intention of being bur- 
ied there with his dogs and horses. 

Monsieur Drommel smiled once more, and, 
lightly touching Madame Drommel’s elbow, he 
exclaimed : 

“ Fransdsische Eitetkeit.” Monsieur Taco- 
net, who knew a little German, understood that 
he had said what was the equivalent of the 
phrase, “ Another instance of French vanity.” 

A little farther on they saw a pretty girl, who, 
with a long goad in her hand, was driving her 
cattle to the fields. She hailed the driver of the 
omnibus, and, showing all her white teeth, called 
out : 
“ Ask Eugénie to send back my parasol; I 
must have it for the fé#e on Sunday.” 

Monsieur Drommel shrugged his shoulders, 
and, again jogging his wife’s elbow, murmured : 

“ Franszésische Frivolitat.” { Monsieur Ta- 
conet had known nothing of German, he would 
easily have divined that this meant “ Another in- 
stance of French frivolity!” 

This second impertinence was a bitter pill 
that was difficult to swallow ; and he was tempt- 
ed to seize Monsieur Drommel around the waist 
and pitch him out of the window; but, when a 
man has been a police-officer, he learns to think 
twice and control his first impulse. He content- 
ed himself with thinking of Audenant, the sheep- 
merchant, and of his insolence ; and, passing his 
hand over his whiskers, he murmured softly : 

“*Patience’ ! as Panurge said.” 

Monsieur Taconet and Panurge were right— 
patience is a good thing—and with it comes the 
solution of most difficulties. From this moment 
the ex-policeman determined to forget the very 
existence of Monsieur Drommel, and thought 
only of that gentleman's wife. The more he 
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looked at her the more she pleased him. He 
admired the abundance of her pale-yellow hair, 
the sweetness of her flute-like voice, the ease of 
her bearing, and the caressing vivacity of her 
manners—her eyes, of a faint, undecided hue; he 
admired especially the beauty of her smile. Hav- 
ing never been to Frankfort-on-the-Main, this 
smile was new to him: he was not aware that 
there it is often seen, and that it is the accompa- 
niment of good Rhenish wines. 

He was, however, decidedly chagrined by the 
respect which Madame Drommel evinced toward 
her husband—the attentions she lavished upon 
him, the submissive air with which she listened 
to him, and the eagerness with which she ap- 
proved every syllable he uttered, hanging on his 
words as if he were avery oracle. He felt in- 
dignant that this booby had been able to gain 
the heart of so charming a creature. In de- 
scending from the omnibus Monsieur Drommel 
got his legs entangled with his umbrella, tripped 
on the step, and almost fell full length on the 
sidewalk, which accident kindled in Monsieur 
Taconet’s eyes and soul a ray of hope. But 
Madame Drommel was, as usual, close at hand 
smiling and attentive; she held her husband up 
by the elbow and he did not fall. Her watchful 
tenderness was easily alarmed. “ You frightened 
me!” she said. 

“It was nothing, my dear,” he answered. 
“ Monsieur Drommel never falls—!” 

As he spoke he deposited in her arms the 
two huge traveling-bags, well packed and very 
heavy, while he carried only his small leather 
satchel, his umbrella, and his own precious self. 

“To bear everything and to carry everything 
is the lot of this poor dear!” thought Monsieur 
Taconet. 


II. 


AFTER having ordered his breakfast, Mon- 
sieur Drommel wished to glance at the gallery 
of paintings, which are always on exhibition in 
the rez-de-chaussée of the hotel where he is stay- 
ing. He had some taste for art, and consider- 
able pretension to opinions on such subjects; he 
even drew himself, when he had time to throw 
away. Talents and mind combined produce 
miracles. Talent was lacking with Monsieur 
Drommel, but he had a vast deal of application. 
If you ever chance to be at Goerlitz, ask to see 
his pictures ; he shows as much synthesis in these 
as in his marriage. He likes to gather together 
on the same canvas all known rocks, calc, granite, 
and all other varieties, to say nothing of at least 
ten kinds of trees. All these were rendered with 
the greatest fidelity and exactness. There was 
only one thing lacking, the indescribable some- 
thing which is the essence of a picture; but this 








did not matter to him, as he insisted that exacti- 
tude and fidelity are values far above all others. 
He found little to praise in these pictures at Bar- 
bison, and it must be admitted that on this espe- 
cial day there was not on exhibition anything 
that could with justice be called a chef-d’auvre. 
Alas! the Dioscuri of this famous town are dead; 
Rousseau and Millet will paint no more. 

Monsieur Drommel found all detestable that 
he saw, and he turned toward the door, covering 
his eyes that he might not see shameful daubs, 
which offended the delicacy of his taste. As his 
hand was on the door his wife called him back; 
she had just discovered at the end of the room a 
very small canvas which she thought charming. 
This little picture represented a cavalcade in an 
oak-grove, and was a marvel of delicacy of finish, 
accuracy of drawing, and beauty of color. The 
artist’s name, which is not unfamiliar to you, was 
Henri Lestoc. This handsome young fellow has 
a career before him if his early success does not 
ruin him. Will he be able to hold in check the 
prodigious skill of his hand and not sacrifice his 
art by sending forth the highly finished sketches 
which are the mania of the day? The paintings 
that are preferred in these times seem to be those 
which are so smooth that they look good enough 
to eat. One can only wish that they were made 
for this purpose. 

Notwithstanding the fact that his opinions 
were formed, Monsieur Drommel was attracted 
by this picture. He examined it so closely that his 
nose touched the canvas, and he asked the price. 
His admiration redoubled when he was told that 
the painter wanted two thousand francs for this 
trifle, which was not much too large for the top 
of a tobacco-box. All philosophers have their 
weaknesses ; his was to experience the liveliest 
admiration for things which are high-priced, and 
to feel the most ardent desire to possess them at 
a bargain. But, when he was assured that Mon- 
sieur Henri Lestoc had but one price and never 
made any abatement, he declared that Monsieur 
Henri Lestoc’s pretensions were simply preposter- 
ous, and went off to his breakfast. 

The table was laid in a porch that overlooked 
the garden. Monsieur Drommel ate with the 
best appetite in the world; devoured everything, 
and complained that there was not a thing fit to 
eat. He declared that the eggs were not fresh, 
and that the chicken was stringy. He pretended 
that his mutton-chop was hard and tough, and 
that the ham was nothing like those of Westpha- 
lia. When he drank his coffee he made the most 
hideous face; but the coffee was in reality most 
delicious. After having eaten and drunk of every- 
thing, he wished, before he took a room, to know 
what this breakfast had cost. He looked at the 


amount, and found fault; insisted that there was 
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an error in the addition; and, in short, made 
himself so very disagreeable that the innkeeper 
got very angry; and such a thing was never 
known as Madame Picard’s losing her temper, 
unless for a very good reason. 

There are some travelers who like to travel 
cheaply, and who put up with everything. There 
are others, again, who are very exacting, and who 
are willing to pay for what they want. There are 
a third class who exact everything, and pay no 
more than they can avoid. This was the case 
with Monsieur Drommel. The ex-policeman had 
looked on at this little scene. He said in a low 
voice to the innkeeper : 

“ He will ask you to give him for his dinner 
to-night a roast angel, and he will expect to pay 
for it six sous, as for a lark.” 

A half hour later, Monsieur Drommel was 
crossing the Bas-Breau, threading his way with 
a deliberate step through the gorges and rocks 
of the Solle. Before starting off .in this way he 
consulted no one; not he—he never consulted 
any one but himself. His intention was not to 
visit celebrated places; he attached little impor- 
tance to places where everybody went; and in 
the same way despised the ordinary way of think- 
ing on all political and historical matters. He 
disdained to buy at Paris the excellent “Guide 
Joanne.” He had read somewhere that the eight 
or ten ridges which ran through the Forest of 
Fontainebleau seemed to be the remains of a 
former stratum of gravel and sandstone disturbed 
by some convulsion of nature, and that the val- 
leys which separated them were formed by the 
violence of submarine currents; that the enor- 
mous masses of sandstone, deprived of all sup- 
port, crumbled to pieces, and their dédrzs pro- 
duced the wild and picturesque undulations which 
were of so peculiar a character. This explana- 
tion, unfortunately, did not agree with the theory 
formed by Monsieur Drommel. He had no lik- 
ing for submarine currents nor undercurrents of 
any kind; he believed only in slow action, and 
he disapproved of all sudden convulsions. His 
nature being essentially methodical, he was firmly 
convinced that Nature, like himself, always pur- 
sued her way in the most methodical manner, 
and that she, like Monsieur Drommel, was the 
innovating genius, in whom there was, however, 
no taint of revolutionary passion, and that, if she 
had sat for three years in the Reichstag, she 
would not have fraternized with the Socialists 
any more than he himself had done. He flat- 
tered himself that he should return from his ex- 
cursion with a new theory, and with a little speech 
already prepared against all received ideas. He 
determined to write an article which he would 
send off at once to his journal, and which he 
would well pepper with epigrams against the 


asinus ridiculissimus who was idiotic enough 
to believe in convulsions of nature. He was in 
search of, at this especial time, not the Vid 
@ Amour, nor of the Gros Fouteau, nor of ad- 
mirable bits of picturesque beauty, nor of lovely 
glades and fine openings—in short, he did not, to 
please his eyes, so much as to provide himself 
with irrefutable arguments and undeniable proofs, 
and as he walked he thought of the aszzus, who 
at that moment, perhaps, was thinking of him. 
How touching is the sympathy existing between 
noble natures ! 

He would have died of mortification had he 
asked his way of anybody, and he did not conde- 
scend to pay the smallest attention to the red 
marks and the blue marks which some benevo- 
lent, thoughtful hand had placed on the trunks of 
the oaks or upon the bowlders, with the laudable 
intention of guiding the wandering pedestrian. 
He had taken with him his map and his compass, 
but consulted them at rare intervals ; his idea was, 
in his opinion, the best compass he could possibly 
have. His large, heroic nose, with sensitive nos- 
trils, led the way—a most infallible guide, explor- 
ing space and scenting the unknown. Madame 
Drommel followed. Although it was the 3oth 
of September, it was very warm. The sky was 
cloudless, and the poor woman had no protec- 
tion against the sun, which was intensely hot. 
Following her husband's orders, she had left at 
the hotel her parasol, covered with locust-colored 
silk. Besides, if she had had it, she could not 
have used it ; her two arms were laden, one with 
a plaid shawl folded four times, which Monsieur 
Drommel wished to put under him when he 
should feel inclined to seat himself on the grass, 
or over his shoulders when the dews began to 
fall. From the other arm hung a basket of pro- 
visions, intended to assuage those violent pangs 
to which the stomachs of sociologists are often a 
prey. 

The plaid was an incumbrance, the basket 
frightfully heavy, and the path, winding among 
scattered bowlders, was steep and rough. Ma- 
dame Drommel smiled. My readers know that 
she found occasional difficulty in inducing her 
right leg to obey her wishes. It was sometimes 
stiff and sometimes weary. And she doubted if 
she were able to go as far as her husband wished ; 
but she gathered together all her strength, sum- 
moned all her courage, and smiled. The sun was 
oppressive, and she thought of her parasol with a 
sigh. Her pretty little feet were buried first in 
the sand, or slipped on the perfidious and shining 
needles of the pines ; and she said to herself that 
whomsoever invented carriages with their luxu- 
rious springs was a man of genius. 

She had a deadly terror of snakes, and it 
seemed to her at each moment that she was 
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about to step on one which would rear its head 
with a hiss; but still she smiled. Occasionally, 
when she stopped to draw a long breath, she 
would look back down the path she had come, 
and fancied she saw amid the soft obscurity some 
vague vision of her past—-a face, perhaps, which 
she had known and liked. Then, turning toward 
her husband once more, she saw only a short, 
stout man, whose enormous head and bull-like 
neck stood out against the blue sky. This stout, 
short man was her present and her future. He 
was very wise, possibly, and understood syn- 
thesis; but he never troubled himself to ask if 
his petite chatte, as he called her, was weary. 
She smiled just the same, however. She mur- 
mured under her breath, “Oh for some mira- 
cle!” But the miracle did not take place, and 
she smiled on. 

This valiant little woman took everything 
pleasantly, and recognized only its agreeable side. 
She was brave and patient in all trials, and was 
a firm believer in luck. Her experience had 
convinced her thoroughly that there are in this 
world more thorns than roses; but she turned a 
pleasant face on the thorns, and plucked the roses 
without pricking her fingers. This charming 
smile, taught her in her childhood by an easy and 
yielding mother, rarely left her face. It had re- 
sisted all the trials of fate, it had accompanied 
her through a youth of privation, and was now 
with her in the dark forest-glades, as it had been 
through all the hardships of her past, when she 
had struggled for distinction, up to the moment 
when she was intoxicated by her first success, 
and had, as we say, never forsaken her in town 
or country, on the stage or in the foyer —not 
even when she feli through the trap-door where 
she broke her leg, nor, which is far more extraor- 
dinary, amid the doubtful joys of a synthetic 
marriage. This smile is, moreover, destined to 
outlive her; and, when the coffin-lid is closed 
upon her, this gentle smile will rest on her pale 
lips. 

As he turned into the valley of the Solle, 
Monsieur Drommel quickened his pace, and his 
wife said, as she panted after him: 

“If you are not more cautious, I am afraid 
that you will over-fatigue yourself.” 

She went close to him, and wiped his broad 
and dripping forehead with her lace handkerchief, 
hoping vainly that he would say to her: 

“Simpleton that I am, I am making you gal- 
lop! You are tired out; let us rest now.” 

He pointed to his stout ankles and elephantine 
feet, and said, “I am made of steel.” He added, 
“Ts it not a little odd that you have been mar- 
ried for two years to Monsieur Drommel, and 
that youhave not yet discovered that Monsieur 
Drommel is never tired ?” 


And, as he uttered these words, he hurried 
on. Nevertheless, after three hours of climbing 
and walking, they reached Mont Chauvet, where 
Monsieur Drommel halted. Not that he was tired 
—oh, no! but because his stomach began to re- 
bel, to murmur, or, rather, to cry aloud. 

He took pains not to go as far as the Foun- 
tain, because he had been advised to go there 
to lunch, as there was a fine view; and he did 
not choose to take any one’s advice. He seated 
himself under a solitary beech on a flat stone, 
which made a most convenient seat. Leaving 
to his wife the care of providing herself with one, 
he relieved her of the plaid, which he carefully 
deposited on the stone, and then comfortably es- 
tablished himself, the beech serving as a back. 
Madame Drommel placed her basket on the 
ground, and took out a cold chicken, which this 
great man quickly dispatched. Then he swal- 
lowed three glasses of beer, all the time declaring 
that it was execrable. After that, he opened his 
note-book, and began to pencil some notes for 
the great article which was in his mind, and in 
which he intended to cut into mince-meat the 
asinus and the “ Guide Joanne.” 

Madame Drommel was seated most uneasily 
on the trunk of a fallen tree. She had nothing to 
lean against. She was eating nuts, which she 
cracked between two stones, and she looked 
about and admired the landscape. Occasionally 
she stirred the withered turf with the point of her 
boot, and said, as she had done previously: “ If 
only—yes—if only, as I stir this earth, it would 
come forth! If the miracle would come to pass 
now!” 

What was the miracle for which she asked, 
and what was the “it”? She did not say; but 
her smile finished her phrase. Alas! In vain 
did the tiny foot softly stir the withered grass 
and the dry pine-needles. The earth was dumb 
to her desire, and nothing and no one appeared. 

At this moment Monsieur Drommel had to- 
tally forgotten the fact of her existence. He 
continued to take his notes, and, according to 
his usual custom in writing, he held tightly be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger the lobe of his 
left ear. He caressed it and rubbed it, stretch- 
ing it indefinitely. It was his way of gaining in- 
spiration. Madame Drommel occasionally looked 
at this enormous ear, which was now of the most 
glorious scarlet, and vague visions of bats passed 
before her eyes. After that she examined the. 
plaid and the basket she had brought, the weight 
of which she yet felt on her arm. Then she 
looked up into the blue sky, and wished that the 
soft white cloud she saw there were transformed 
into a beautiful ca/éche, in which some one was 
sitting who would summon her to join him ; and 
her little foot began to turn over the earth with 
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considerable energy. The wish she had just 
formed was almost like a resolution, As may 
be readily believed, Monsieur Drommel suspected 
nothing of all this. 

He was so absorbed in his work that he 
heeded not the rapid flight of hours, The sun 
was setting when he rose from his stone and 
gave the signal for departure. His clairvoyance 
was at fault, or he was preoccupied ; at all events, 
he could not find his way, and ended by losing it 
entirely. He had no idea where he was. Ma- 
dame Drommel detected this, but he cut her 
short when she ventured to speak, and assured 
her that he possessed to an extraordinary degree 
the bump of locality. Unfortunately, as they 
came down a rocky path she slipped and fell, but 
without hurting herself very seriously. He re- 
proached her for her awkwardness, and roughly 
scolded her before he assisted her to rise. She 
was soon on her feet again, and apologized ; but, 
bewildered by her fall, and fearing another, she 
walked more slowly, and he flew into a passion. 
His anger was augmented by the fact that the 
path they were in finally led them to a spot where 
five roads met. Which should he take? Mon- 
sieur Drommel was much embarrassed, and angry 
that he was so. It was not light enough now 
for him to read the indications on the stones and 
trunks of trees. This irascible sociologist turned 
to his wife, who, while he was talking and delib- 
erating, was calmly seated in order to relieve her 
weary feet : 

“ Mulier magnum impedimentum !” cried 
Monsieur Drommel. 

And, begging her to wait, he hastily took one 
of the five paths in the hope that it terminated 
in the general highway, or that he should find 
some one to whom he could speak. 

Madame Drommel did not like snakes, nor 
did she like solitude. She looked around her 
with some dread. She saw that twilight was 
coming on, and this great forest, so huge and 
black, of which night was rapidly taking pos- 
session, terrified her. She began tosing, which 
is always a grave sign. She did not suppose that 
any one heard. Suddenly she stopped ; she had 
caught the sound of a footstep. Her heart beat 
quickly and the blood rushed to her cheeks. 

“ Johannes, is it you?” she cried. 

A clear, fresh voice answered : 

“I am not Johannes, which I regret very 
much, madame, since it is he whom you call!” 

Her terror vanished, and gave place to sur- 
prise. The voice which spoke had nothing in 
its tones to make her uneasy, and she was still 
more reassured when she saw a handsome youth 

_ appear with a fair mustache and all the appara- 
tus of an artist on his shoulder. The young fel- 
low was an artist in fact, for his name was Henri 


Lestoc, and he was returning from a sketching 
trip he had made in the Gorge du Houx. If his 
talent do not suddenly fail, he will be called 
some day the great Lestoc, or Fortuny II. He 
is spoken of now as little, not because he is short, 
but because he is slender and delicate looking ; 
but he is in reality as strong as iron. He will 
have a juvenile look when he is thirty ; he is in 
fact two Lestocs—one whom women know, and 
the other known only to men. With men, he is 
cold, prim, and reserved—a little sulky and quite 
sarcastic—occasionally gay, but never impulsive 
or self-forgetful. Many persons take him for an 
Englishman. With women, he is a totally dif- 
ferent person; his manner is characterized by 
great simplicity and great kindliness, with the 
addition of the frank impertinence of a page, and 
he took the greatest liberties without giving 
offense. Why should any one be angry with 
such a child ? 

One woman who knew him well said of him, 
“It is Cherubin, with his second Comtesse and 
in his second manner !” 

“Let us add two or three Susannes,” said 
another, who knew him still better. 

He now approached Madame Drommel with 
head erect and bright eyes, and seemed quite 
enchanted with the ¢rouvaiile he had made. 
When he was three steps from Madame Drom- 
mel he took off his hat respectfully, and stood 
eating her or rather drinking her with his eyes. 
He had all the air of a surprised and delighted 
gourmet tasting some wonderful vintage he had 
unexpectedly discovered in some village wine- 
shop. She examined him in return, and, as she 
did so, she remembered the vague vision she had 
caressed on the summit of Mont Chauvet. She 
could not refrain from saying to herself that her 
pretty foot had not moved in vain ; that the earth 
had opened, after all, and that something had 
emerged. Was it precisely that for which she 
had asked? No, certainly not, but she began to 
think that she was quite as well pleased as if it 
had been. She was always resigned to the will 
of Heaven—she said so in her prayers. It really 
mattered little who came, provided it was some 
one. She began to realize that she must reply to 
the young stranger. 

“You see, sir,” she began, “a very unfortu- 
nate person. There are five roads meeting 
here, and I don’t know which leads to Bar- 
bison.” 

“I am going there now,” answered the artist, 
“and you must admit that I am sent by Heaven 
to your assistance!” 

And he offered her his arm, which she did 
not accept. 

“ My situation is more complicated than you 
think,” she continued. “My husband has gone 
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on a voyage of discovery, and I am waiting for 
him.” 

On learning that there was not only a hus- 
band, but that he was near at hand, Henri Lestoc 
was greatly annoyed. He showed this annoy- 
ance and his surprise so frankly that Madame 
Drommel, who was very kind-hearted, and always 
felt much pity for the sorrows she caused, found 
his case quite interesting. 

“Will you allow me to wait with you?” he 
said, after a brief silence. 

She answered by a little nod, which was in- 
tended to say: “He put me out of breath by 
making me walk at least four leagues, and never 
once took the trouble to ask if I was tired. He 
allowed me to carry the lunch-basket on my arm, 
which still shows the mark. Just now he was 
seated on that plaid, and for a whole century he 
scratched away without looking at me or finding 
one word to say to me. I had nothing in the 
world to do but to look at his left ear, which 
never before struck meas so large. In fact, it is 
enormous! May all his sins be forgiven! I bear 
no malice to any one. But you have come at a 
happy moment: try and make the most of it, 
before it takes unto itself wings and flies away!” 

Although little Lestoc did not comprehend 
the half of what Madame Drommel expressed by 
her little nod, he quickly seated himself at her 
side, and then on the turf at her feet. The con- 
versation began very briskly. They made each 
other’s acquaintance with a promptness which 
was the result of the unexpectedness of their 
meeting, and by the fatality of sympathy, by the 
coming darkness, and by the place where they 
sat. Things move rapidly at such times, and in 
the soft obscurity of forest-glades thought moves 
so fast that it is itself amazed. A forest is never 
an inconvenient witness, and sometimes it has 
the air of an accomplice. 

After two minutes’ conversation Madame 
Drommel discovered that her companion was the 
author of the little picture which she had so 
much admired, and she told him how high was 
the opinion she had formed of his talent. He, in 
his turn, addressed to her the compliment that 
he regarded as the highest he could pay : he told 
her that he had taken her for a Parisian—that he 
drew this inference from her air and manner as 
well as from her hat and pretty straw-colored 
robe, which had evidently come from the hands 
of one of the best makers. She informed him 
that her education had been most careful, that 
she had been taught in early childhood that a 
Berlin woman should be dressed at Frankfort, 
and a Frankfort woman in Paris. He soon 
learned that she had been a damseuse, and that 
by a most singular dispensation of Providence 
was now the wife of a sociologist. This species 





of animal was to him totally unknown, but, having 
a lively imagination, he easily divined what it 
meant; and, although Madame Drommel ex- 
pressed herself in the most discreet terms, he 
was able to draw a mental picture of the new 
creature, from his head to his heels, in his en- 
tirety. In short, at the end of a half hour he 
knew all, without her having told much; but 
they were both intelligent persons, and as dis- 
posed to understand each other as pickpockets 
at a fair. 

Meanwhile, there was no sign of Monsieur 
Drommel, which ought ta have occasioned his 
wife some uneasiness, but Madame Drommel 
was not disturbed : she had now something else 
to think of. 

“Madame,” said the young man, turning 
upon her eyes which were honest but audacious, 
“last year I found in the forest a priceless 
jewel. I advertised it in the newspapers, but 
no one claimed the jewel, and I have it still. 
This time I have found a fair creature here. No 
one claims her, and I have a great desire to keep 
her!” 

He lied—he liked to take things, but he never 
cared to keep them! 

His boldness did not shock her. “One mo- 
ment, sir,” she answered, with a laugh; “ you 
must begin by advertising me in the papers—in 
the column of precious articles lost and found ! 
After that, we will see!” 

At this moment a shrill voice from a distance 
called—“ Ada! Ada!” 

“ Here I am!” she answered as she rose. 

Little Lestoc rose also, and with a despairing 
gesture murmured : 

“Itis he! I know his voice! Heaven have 
mercy on me !—this is an end of my adventure.” 
He bowed, and walked on a few steps, and, then 
turning quickly, the audacious youth said softly, 
“Is he not a great bore?” 

She laughed again, and answered, “ You 
shall judge this evening.” She added, in a tone 
of authority, which amounted almost to a com- 
mand, “ Try and please him.” 

“ He shall be pleased,”’ he replied, and he dis- 
appeared down the path. 

Ada presently rejoined her husband, who ex- 
claimed roughly : 

“ What a simpleton you are! You are fright- 
ened to death; I can see it at once. What on 
earth could happen to you? Are you afraid of 
wolves ?” 

She might have answered that she had just 
met one, and had found him most agreeable, but 
she contented herself with arranging his necktie, 
which was untied. That being done, she said, 
“You are really superb!” and then extended 
her white hand for him to kiss. He acquitted 
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himself of this formality with the grace of the 
bear, to which he bore so striking a resemblance. 

“Let us make haste,” he said sulkily ; “and 
look out and not fall. The highway is only a 
little way off, but we shall not get back to the 
hotel for an hour yet, and I am dying of hun- 
ger!” 

She made a supreme effort to start off bravely, 
but the twist she had given her ankle when she 
fell, and which she had forgotten, now became 
very painful. The sprain was not severe, but she 
was no longer sure-footed, and stumbled from 
time to time. When she reached the end of the 
path, and had taken ten steps on the road to 
Fleury, then she realized that her strength was 
gone, and that she was dizzy and faint. Fate, 
which is always interested in pretty women, took 
pity on her, and sent her help. A caléche was 
passing; a noble stranger put his head through 
the door, and, waving a hand loaded with rings, 
he called out with a strong Italian accent: 

“I am going from Fontainebleau to Barbison. 
I have two seats to offer, and shall be delighted 
if you will accept them.” 

At these words he leaped from the carriage, 
and compelled Monsieur and Madame Drommel 
to enter it, saying— 

“ When I see a tired woman, my heart is al- 
ways touched.” If the noble stranger’s French 
was not of the purest, his manners were stately 
and his air magnificent. He had a handsome 
head, a dark face framed in black eyebrows and 
a beard most carefully cut and combed. Ada, 
whose taste was refined, objected to the excessive 
abundance of his rings, and to the strong per- 
fumes which exhaled from his handkerchief, his 
clothing, and his hair. But, when she was lux- 
uriously ensconced in the caléche, she felt as if 
she were restored to life, and was too grateful to 
this providential being not to forgive all these 
faults. 

As to Monsieur Drommel, he was disposed to 
regard this courtesy shown by an Italian toward 
a German thinker as that instinctive and natural 
homage rendered toa superior race by all inferior 
ones. A spectator would have thought the caléche 
belonged to the German, and perhaps he really 
believed this to be the case, and that the Italian 
was indebted to him, he treated him with so great 
condescension. When, however, he learned, in 
the course of conversation, that this man with 
the rings was a great Sicilian personage, and 
bore the fine title of Prince de Malaserra, he sud- 
denly changed his attitude—his manner became 
less pompous, and even quite affectionate. He 
was always weak enough to admire those things 
which cost most dearly; he had a maive respect 
for titles and rank. The acquaintance and friend- 
ship of a prince seemed to him a direct blessing 


from heaven. He, therefore, exerted himself to 
display all the graces of his mind, to show the 
noble stranger that, in spite of all that evil tongues 
might say, Monsieur Drommel had not lost his 
way in the forest, because it was impossible for 
Monsieur Drommel to lose his way anywhere. 
He therefore explained the matter in detail, and 
stated that the road he had followed was the best, 
and that, if for a brief moment he had been em- 
barrassed, it was owing to the fact that the map 
with which he was furnished was a French one ; 
he profited, moreover, by this occasion to declare 
that the French know nothing of geography, and 
that their maps are always inferior. 

The noble stranger agreed to all these propo- 
sitions, which so delighted Monsieur Drommel 
that, when the carriage drew up before the door 
of the inn at Barbison, he felt a most enthusiastic 
liking for his new friend the Prince de Malaserra. 


III. 


EVERYBODY agrees that on this evening four 
persons sat at table. This is a fact that has be- 
come historical. 

When Monsieur Drommel descended from the 
carriage he was in such a half-famished condition 
that he hastened to the kitchen and gave orders 
that dinner should be served instantaneously. 
The mistress of the establishment, who had taken 
a strong dislike to Monsieur Drommel, amused 
herself now by thwarting his wishes. She de- 
clared that she had not a private room in her 
house, and that those persons who were too late 
for the Zable d’héte must now eat in the same 
room and at the same time, and that she should 
wait until Monsieur Taconet and little Lestoc ar- 
rived: one was her cousin-german, and she felt 
the highest respect for him; the .other was her 
especial favorite. 

She had, from the beginning, distinguished 
him from among the herd of young fellows who 
frequented her house. She petted him, for she 
was proud of sheltering under her roof a youth 
whose future was so full of promise—a phoenix 
of whom everybody was talking, and would have 
been glad to inscribe on her sign, “ Little Lestoc 
lives here!” 

She therefore calmly signified to Monsieur 
Drommel that no napkin should be unfolded 
until little Lestoc was there. He protested, and 
lost his temper. She answered that, if he was 
not satisfied, he could go elsewhere. She was 
rude, and he was angry, and would have come to 
blows had not the Prince de Malaserra inter- 
fered. He had all the amenity and graceful good 
humor that characterizes great lords and gentle- 
men. With his gay grace he conciliated both 
parties, calmed their perturbed spirits, and 
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smoothed down Monsieur Drommel. He said thoroughly utilize for the common good all their 
laughingly : ability.” 

“My dear sir, be as philosophical as myself. The ex-policeman was perfectly aghast. “Do 


When things do not go as I wish, I try to wish 
that they may go as they do.” 

Just at this moment Monsieur Taconet and 
little Lestoc arrived, and they all went to dinner. 
As for Madame Drommel, as it was repose of 
which she stood most in need, she hastened to 
her bed. 

During the first course no one uttered a word. 
Only the noise made by knives, forks, and jaws 
was heard. Occasionally Monsieur Taconet ex- 
amined the Prince de Malaserra out of the cor- 
ners of his eye. The Prince in his turn stealth- 
ily watched little Lestoc, who surveyed Monsieur 
Drommel, and Monsieur Drommel had eyes only 
for his plate. When he had swallowed half a 
chicken fricassee, and had assuaged the exacting 
anguish of his stomach, and felt circulate in his 
veins the gentle warmth of some excellent Bor- 
deaux, his bad humor was dissipated as by en- 
chaniment; his energy returned and his spirits 
revived. He waited with considerable impatience 
until an opportunity should arrive for him to talk, 
which he especially liked to do when eating, there- 
by adding to the pleasures of the table the joy 
of astonishing his neighbor. It was Monsieur 
Taconet who offered the opportunity for which 
he was longing, by repeating the terms of a sen- 
tence just pronounced against a poacher caught 
in the act in the forest. 

Monsieur Drommel’s nostrils dilated, he 
swelled out his cheeks, and, placing his two el- 
bows on the table, cried out : 

“ And these are the beauties of our civiliza- 
tion!” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Monsieur Ta- 
conet, looking at him more openly. 

“TI wish to say,” he replied, “ and not only to 
say, but to affirm, that our so-called civilization 
is most pitiable; that we are still in the midst of 
barbarism, where the Government punishes men 
because it does not know how to elevate them.” 

“You think, then, that crime should not be 
punished ?” 

“I think, and not only think but affirm, that 
there is, in the present wretched social condition 
in which we live, an immense expenditure of 
strength ; that our prisons are full of clever per- 
sons who have not understood how to utilize their 
qualities. Listen to me, if you please: I am will- 
ing to wager ten to one that the poacher of whom 
you speak is a most intelligent man, who poaches 
because he is not able to do anything else.” 

“ Reasoning in that way, counterfeiters—” 

“Do you deny their talents?” interrupted 
Monsieur Drommel. “I am as certain as I am 


living, that the law-makers of the future will 


you mean,” he said angrily, “ that the legislators 
of the future will employ thieves to watch and 
guard our pockets ?” 

“Monsieur,” answered Drommel with a sar- 
donic smile, “ will you kindly tell me what a thief 
is?” 

“ A thief, sir ?—zounds, sir!” 

“Do not swear, I beg of you,” interrupted 
little Lestoc, who was all attention, though he 
looked perfectly indifferent. “My Aunt Dorothy, 
who brought me up, taught me that it was most 
unlucky to swear!” 

“ You were wrong in interrupting the gentle- 
man,” said Monsieur Drommel, “ for he was go- 
ing to tell me that a thief is he who appropriates 
the property of others. I expected him to say 
this, and in reply I shall say that the Government 
is a thief because it sometimes takes possession 
of people on the plea of public utility.” 

“TI never liked sophistry nor sophists,” said 
Monsieur Taconet, whose nerves began to be af- 
fected by the sneers of this German, 

Little Lestoc again interrupted, and said in his 
cold, measured tone : 

“ Answer each other, gentlemen; but I do 
beg of you that you will not lose your tempers, 
You see I am not angry, although the arguments 
of our most honorable fellow boarder—I should 
like to know his name,” he added, interrupting 
himself—* may I venture to ask it?” 

“ You may venture, young man—my name is 
Drommel.” He added modestly, “It is a name 
that in Germany enjoys a certain notoriety, but I 
doubt if it be yet known in Barbison.” 

Lestoc bowed with profound respect. 

“ Can it be possible, sir!” he exclaimed. “I 
ought to have known it. But you are greatly 
mistaken. For what do you take us? Can you 
suppose that we are so ignorant that we have 
never heard of the great philosopher, the pro- 
found thinker, and the illustrious publisher who 
founded the celebrated sheet ‘Light,’ to which 
I have always promised myself the pleasure of 
subscribing ?” 

Monsieur Drommel at once conceived the 
best possible opinion of this young man, and he 
looked upon him with tender, appreciative eyes. 
He did not know that his information was so 
fresh, or that he had acquired it in a glade in the 
forest. 

“The weight of your great name, however,” 
continued Lestoc, “does not prevent me from re- 
garding your opinions as absolutely heretical, un- 
healthy, and offensive. I am not angry, like Mon- 
sieur Taconet, for Iam never angry; but your 
theory regarding poachers is scandalous to a de- 
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gree. I should use a stronger word, but Aunt 
Dorothy would not be pleased.” 

“Do I really scandalize you, my young 
friend?” answered Monsieur Drommel indul- 
gently, for he liked people who were scandalized, 
but who kept their tempers. They composed 
precisely the audiences he liked. 

“ What would you have? It is the fault of 
my education. I was born in La Brie at Perigny, 
in the middle of the village, opposite the wheel- 
wright’s, in the house under the great pear-tree. 
Do you know Perigny? Do you know the wheel- 
wright’s? Do you know the great pear-tree ? 
No, you do not, nor do you know my Aunt Doro- 
thy who brought me up. As you are aware, 
she was a most respectable lady who had prin- 
ciples, and three long hairs on her chin. She 
weighed two hundred pounds altogether, you 
understand, the three hairs and the principles 
included.” 

“ Two hundred and fifty pounds,” murmured 
Monsieur Taconet. 

“Two hundred, sir!” repeated the artist, 
haughtily ; “and, when I say two hundred, I 
mean two hundred !—Now, my Aunt Dorothy 
did not like thieves and robbers, and would never 
have allowed them to be admitted into the Gov- 
ernment. When they were there, she agreed 
that they should be left, but that they should be 
placed there purposely was a very different mat- 
ter. I will here state that she taught me, at an 
early age, to feel and to show respect for the 
property of others. I believed all she said then, 
and I believe it still.” 

“I do not in the least doubt,” answered Mon- 
sieur Drommel, “that Mademoiselle Dorothée 
was a most respectable person; but, my dear 
child, she was not strong in her logic. She 
should have known that property is not a pri- 
mordial right—that it is a human invention, and 
that it is allowable for us to reform it by accom- 
modating it to natural laws.” 

Then the Prince de Malaserra, who had said 
nothing up to this moment, uttered a melancholy 
exclamation : 

“Good Heavens !” he exclaimed ; “ you make 
me shiver! Property, my dear friend, is my idol, 
and you would destroy it. You are a powerful 
logician—the most powerful in the world, un- 
doubtedly. I realized this in the caléche, but it 
was written in the ‘Divine Comédie’ that the 
devil, too, is a logician. I beg your pardon, my 
dear friend, for my comparison, but I shudder— 
yes, I shudder—” 

Monsieur Drommel was much flattered that 
the Prince had called him twice “ his dear friend,” 
and before witnesses. He colored high with 
pleasure, and, looking at the Prince with the eyes 
of a cooing dove— 


“My dear Prince,” he said quickly; “I do 
not suppress property. I simply wish to perfect 
it. The point now is that the earth should pro- 
duce all that it is capable of producing, and that 
property should become accessible to every one. 
Do you catch my idea? Please follow my rea- 
soning: A lazy fellow has inherited a certain 
field from his father, which he only half culti- 
vates. We will call him X, if you say so. Z is 
a man of merit who had had no inheritance, 
and who does not know in what way to employ 
his talents. Z knows that, if he owned the 
field which belongs to X, he would double its 
value, and be able to pay to the Government 
double the tax paid by X. Is it not, therefore, 
to the interest of society, to the interest of the 
Government, and of everybody, in short, that 
this field should be taken from X and given to 
Z? When the law is once made and applied 
with full vigor, that property shall be taken pos- 
session of for the public good, land will bear ten 
times as much as now; and, if each person be- 
comes a property-holder, there will be, of course, 
no more robbers.” 

“ Except X,” cried Monsieur Taconet, in some 
exasperation. 

“We will find some employment for him,” 
answered the German, disdainfully. “I must 
admit, however, that I feel very little interest in 
X: I told you he was an indolent fellow. .It is a 
great pity that he is not better calculated for the 
battle of life. There is no principle more sacred 
than the right of the strongest, for in this world 
there is nothing so obvious as strength, and se- 
lection is the law of society as it is of nature.” 

As he spoke he looked down with an air of 
complacent admiration on his vigorous wrists 
and his long, muscular arms, which he thought 
quite strong enough to pull up an oak by the 
roots. At this moment a dish of roast larks was 
served. This was little Lestoc’s favorite game, 
of which the hostess was well aware. Monsieur 
Drommel took three or four on his plate and 
swallowed them in two mouthfuls, crunching the 
bones between his strong teeth. It seemed to 
him that these larks believed as well as himself 
in the great law of selection, that they rejoiced 
in having been predestined to gladden the stom- 
ach of a great man, and to be incorporated into 
his glorious substance. 

The Prince de Malaserra, who was watching 
him, shuddered again, and began to talk : 

“Ah! you really pain me, my dear friend— 
you really pain me. Just think of Malaserra! It 
is such a beautiful spot. Everything is there that 
any one can possibly want—vines, olive-trees, 
meadows, golden grain, and oranges as large as 
pumpkins. Ah! Malaserra is most dear to me. 
Then, too, I have a palace at Palermo. I have 
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two, indeed; and I must assure you, my dear 
friend, as I would assure my best of friends, 
that if Z should come to ask me for Malaserra, 
and if I should have him within gunshot, I am 
quite certain some accident would happen. But 
we will talk no more of Malaserra, but think of 
the cause of morality, my friend. Respect for 
property is the holiest of sentiments. The dis- 
tinction of thine and mine is the keystone, the 
palladium, the tutelary safeguard of all honest 
people like ourselves. It is the foundation of the 
universe; it is—” 

He wanted to say more, but Monsieur Taco- 
net had his gimlet eyes upon him. When a man 
has been a police-officer for twenty-five years, 
something of it remains; and there is in the eyes 
an indescribable something—a mingling of com- 
mand and suspicion. The Prince de Malaserra 
felt a certain discomfort under these eyes—a dis- 
comfort due to the excessive delicacy of his epi- 
dermis, and which was the result of his familiarity 
with the best society. 

Monsieur Drommel attributed the emotion of 
the Prince to the anxiety he felt in regard to 
Malaserra ; he hastened to give him his word of 
honor that the legislator of the future would take 
good care not to dispossess him of his land, of 
his golden grain, and of his oranges as large as 
pumpkins. 

“TI pique myself on being a physiognomist,” 
he said. “I knew at once that you were a great 
agriculturist. Trust to me, my Prince, Malaserra 
shall not be touched. The land will belong to 
the most deserving. I do not intend to abolish 
property ; I only desire to put it in circulation.” 

“Is it in circulation in Germany?” asked 
Lestoc. 

Monsieur Drommel uttered a profound sigh. 

“Germany,” he said, “is still governed by old 
prejudices; but she begins to awaken from her 
torpor, and it is she, I feel certain, who will give 
the signal for the grand emancipation.” 

“ The great Courbet,” answered Lestoc, “ once 
did me me the honor of climbing up to my 
studio to see my first picture, which, between 
ourselves, was a frightful daub. ‘Young man,’ 
he said to me, as he laid his mighty hand upon 
my head—‘ young man, your picture pleases me. 
It is as good as a Titian.” When I heard these 
words, I was delirious with joy. I literally did 
not know what to do. I was tempted to cry out, 
‘O man of genius, come to my heart!” Unfor- 
tunately, he went on. ‘But,’ he continued, ‘ you 
are not quite up to the mark.’” 

“No; nor is Germany quite up to the mark,” 
resumed Monsieur Drommel. “But she will im- 
prove. We are still in the twilight; but to-mor- 
row the sun will rise. The German nation is 
distinguished from all others by the genius of 





realism, by the sentiment of synthesis.” And he 
added, as he devoured a fifth lark: “Do not 
allow yourself to be deceived; it was the Ger- 
manic synthesis that conquered at Sedan.” 

Monsieur Taconet was carrying his glass to 
his lips; he let it fall upon the table, where it 
broke into fragments ; and his brown eyes flashed 
fire. He calmed himself in a moment, and mur- 
mured: “‘ Patience!’ said Panurge.” 

“ By the way, now that we are on the sub- 
ject, may I ask what you propose to do with 
families ?” 

“TI shall not destroy them. I shall only make 
them more perfect ; for I shall have children edu- 
cated by the Government.” 

“ And marriage? Will you abolish that?” 

“ Marriage, my dear child, is the most absurd 
of prejudices, the greatest possible attack upon 
the liberty of man and of woman. I shall replace 
it with free love.” 

“Ah! yes; I see. You wish wives to circu- 
late as well as property.” 

“Will a man be allowed to have several?” 
asked Monsieur Taconet. 

“ You misinterpret all my opinions,” answered 
Monsieur Drommel sharply. “ Love is essentially 
monogamy. And the only polygamy that is in 
conformity with nature is successive polygamy. 
Man has no right to dispose, for eternity, of his 
person, which is sacred, and of his wishes, which 
are variable. The law does not recognize the 
perpetual vows of monks ; nor will the legislator 
of the future recognize the vows of marriage. 
He will inscribe at the head of his constitution 
the grand principle of elective affinities. Man is 
but a chemical combination.” 

“ Precisely,” said Monsieur Taconet. “Z has 
an affinity for the wife of X, as well as for his 
field ; consequently, he must have the field and 
the wife.” 

“ And who told you,” said Monsieur Drom- 
mel, “that the wife of Z has not an affinity for 
X? Such an exchange would make four persons 
happy.” 

“Do they exchange their wives in this way in 
Germany ?” said Lestoc. 

“ They will do so some day, and all the world 
will think it an excellent plan.” 

“ Omnis clocha clochabilis /” cried Monsieur 
Taconet ; and it is a beautiful thing to be well 
read in one’s breviary. 

“T shall adhere to my Aunt Dorothy's les- 
son,” said Lestoc. “I was one day under the 
great pear-tree. I remember just her dress. It 
was a chocolate-colored dress, and a cap with 
long strings. ‘Henri,’ she said to me, ‘never do 
to others what you would not that they should do 
unto you.” And, in order to make me remember 
her words, she gave me a smart slap on my right 
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cheek. That was her way of impressing things 
on my memory. Consequently, I have never 
done to others—” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Monsieur Drommel, 
interrupting him. “That is quite impossible.” 

“TI assure you I am speaking the truth, and 
that the sacrifice has cost me little. I have never 
been in love. I must tell you that I belong to the 
open-air school, which school holds as its first 
principle that the middle distance is everything, 
and woman is only a spot on the landscape. You 
follow me, I trust? I paint my landscape, you 
understand, beginning with the sky; for you 
must always begin with the sky. When my pic- 
ture is done, I consider it admirable ; but I sud- 
denly discover that it requires a spot upon it— 
two spots, in fact, one rose and the other blue, 
or straw-color, it may be; the hue has nothing 
to do with it. I rummage through my memory, 
and finally discover some straw-colored woman. 
I go to her, or I see her pass in the street, and I 
beg her to come up to my studio, saying: ‘ Ma- 
dame, you are essential to my happiness; you 
are the spot for which I am looking.’” 

“ What nonsense!” said Monsieur Taconet. 

“T am so dull,” continued the young artist, 
“that I really know nothing of love. Love may 
do for artists who paint interiors ; but what have 
we, students in the open air, to do with it? How 
the deuce can a man fall in love with a mere 
spot?” 

Monsieur Drommel looked at him with min- 
gled admiration and surprise. 

“It might be true, my dear boy; but the time 
will come—” 

“No; never!” he interrupted. 
gether too busy.” 

“ Except on Sundays and /éte days,” said Ta- 
conet. 

“TI am always too busy,” said Lestoc, with a 
frown. “I have already said so, and I never 
permit any one to doubt my word. It is possible 
that thirty years hence, in my old age, I may 
change ; but, if I do, it will be a proof that my 
brain is softening.” 

“He is a most extraordinary fellow!” said 
Monsieur Drommel to the Prince de Malaserra. 

“ Amazing!” muttered the Prince. “For my 
part, I have always respected the tenth com- 
mandment. I have never coveted my neighbor’s 
house, nor his ox, nor his ass. Man is never 
perfect, however. The only part of my neigh- 
bor’s goods which I have occasionally envied is 
—if you will have it—his wife! If, however, 
you will allow me to explain my idea more 
fully—” 

He explained no more—his words died on his 
lips, under the chilling glances of Monsieur Taco- 
net. 


“T am alto- 


“There is one question which I burn to ask 
of our eloquent companion, Monsieur Drommel,” 
said Lestoc blandly. 

“ Ask me any questions you please, naive 
child of La Brie; for you have excited a warm 
interest in my breast.” 

“ Have you never been married?” 

“ Young man,” answered Monsieur Drommel 
gravely, “when you know life a little better you 
will know that philosophers are occasionally 
obliged to accommodate themselves to the man- 
ners and customs of the century in which they 
live.” 

“Precisely. But, may I ask if you have 
taught Madame Drommel the theory of elective 
affinities and of circulation ?” 

“My young friend,” answered the German, 
more gravely than before, “know that in certain 
lands women have no other rule for their conduct 
than the impulses of their senses or the caprices 
of their imaginations, and that it would be dan- 
gerous to have the bridle on their necks, and to 
trust to their sense of honor. But with us it is 
very different. Did you know German women, 
you would know that they have no need of safe- 
guards for their virtue. They are distinguished 
from all other women by the depth of their moral 
sense, the intensity of their attachments, and the 
grandeur of their passion. When a German 
woman once gives her heart, she never takes it 
back again—her love is a worship, a religion, 
and she never denies her god. You do not con- 
test, I imagine, the moral and intellectual supe- 
riority conceded by all honest people to the Ger- 
manic race. It is very possible that certain im- 
pressions and prejudices are necessary to the 
inferior races. The red-skins must have their 
manitous, I suppose. I am sorry for the Latins : 
they are destined to give way before long to 
younger nations, which have energy and fire as 
well as a future. When Germany has trans- 
formed the world, and imposed the new laws 
with her own strong hand on the new régime, 
woe to the people who are unable to accept its 
rudimentary principles—they will disappear as 
the red-skins do at the approach of the whites!” 

Here the ex-police officer cried out for the 
third time, “‘ Patience!’ answered Panurge.” 

“Who on earth is this Panurge of whom 
you keep talking?” asked Monsieur Drommel 
impatiently. 

He, unlike the ex-police officer, had read ev- 
erything except Rabelais. 

“ Panurge,” answered Monsieur Taconet, “ was 
a man of property, to whom one never caused 
annoyance without having reason to repent, and 
he was offended with Dindenaut when with him 
one day, because, having his spectacles, he heard 
more easily with his left ear.” 
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“It is a great pity,” said little Lestoc, “ that 
the Latin barbarians must disappear; in a cen- 
tury from now there will not be more than 
three of their race left in the world. One will 
be a hair-dresser, the second a cook, and the 
third will make jests like Monsieur Taconet. 
But, I am told that when they are dead, and 
there is no one left in the world but the Ger- 
mans, the Academy of Berlin, starting on the 
principle of the more fools the merrier, will offer 
a purse of a hundred thousand francs to encour- 
age inventors to manufacture more barbarians. 

“You do the greatest injustice to German 
—savants,” said Monsieur Taconet as he rose 
from the table. “ They are preposterous enough 
to keep the earth, the moon, and the stars in a 
perpetual state of gayety.” Then approaching 
Monsieur Drommel—“ One of the last of the red- 
skins,” he cried, “ wishes to the Germanic Syn- 
thesis a sweet night’s rest and happy dreams.” 

This being said, he bowed profoundly and 
left the room. 

“ That man is really very disagreeable,” mut- 
tered Monsieur Drommel; “he is rough and 
surly. I am somewhat of a physiognomist. His 
face repelled me at once. It is not one that I 
should like to meet in a dark wood.” 

“I know an honest man who was entirely of 
your opinion,” said Lestoc, “and who would be 
still if he had not been guillotined the other 
day.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked the 
Prince de Malaserra. 

“I mean to say, my Prince, that certain peo- 
ple like to meet a pretty woman in a wood rather 
than a police-officer any time.”” 

“ Ah! Monsieur Taconet belongs to the po- 
lice force, does he?” cried the Prince; “I sus- 
pected it. The police always have a certain look 
in their eyes, and have no figures to speak of— 
that is, in France.” 

Visibly relieved by the departure of this man 
without a figure, he rang and ordered a bot- 
tle of wine, with which he intended to regale his 
illustrious friend. Three glasses were brought, 
but little Lestoc went off declaring that the open- 
air school never drank that kind of wine, and 
the Prince de Malaserra was left with Monsieur 
Drommel alone. The Prince congratulated him- 
self on his good luck in having met one of the 
greatest thinkers of the age, whose logic he pas- 
sionately admired, although he was forced to dis- 
approve his principles. 

The conversation became more intimate, for 
the wine disposed their hearts toexpansion. The 
Prince de Malaserra asked a host of questions in- 
dicative of the most heartfelt interest. He was 
delighted to ascertain that our sociologist pro- 
posed to linger in Italy; he made him promise to 


go as far as Sicily, and put at his entire disposition 
one of his two palaces, and urged him to go to 
Malaserra and there spend anentire month. The 
Prince said he was soon going there himself, and 
immediately began to describe all the beauties 
of the place and of every tree upon it. Monsieur 
Drommel accepted this proposition with the 
greatest delight, for, the more intimately associ- 
ated he was with the Prince de Malaserra, the 
more convinced he became that he was destined 
to live with princes. 

This agreeable conversation was interrupted 
more than once by the indiscreet Madame Pi- 
card. This good woman has so many excellent 
qualities that one can afford to name a fault or 
two. She feels only a moderate respect for the 
great of the earth, and for men of celebrity, even 
if they do drink the best wine in her house. She 
is even accused of treating somewhat cavalierly 
those of her inmates whose faces were unknown 
to her, which was a great defect, inasmuch as it 
is a part of her profession to have no preferences, 
but to treat all persons alike. “Tell me what 
you are in the habit of eating and I will tell you 
who you are.” Such is the motto of the perfect 
innkeeper. 

Several times during this long meal and con- 
versation, Madame Picard entered the dining- 
room, hoping to find it empty, and then going 
out would slam the door with considerable vio- 
lence. How could she say “Go away” with 
more clearness or emphasis ? 

Monsieur Drommel could not refrain from 
saying to the Prince that Madame Picard’s face 
struck him as quite as forbidding as that of 
Monsieur Taconet, and he asked, in a mysterious 
whisper, if the inns at Barbison were looked 
upon as honest, respectable places. The Prince 
inferred from this that Monsieur Drommel had 
at least, among his luggage, a collection of ru- 
bies. When, however, he understood that it was 
only a trifling matter of five or six thousand 
francs in notes of all kinds, he could not refrain 
from a contemptuous shrug of his shoulders. 
What were six thousand francs to a great lord 
who owned Malaserra? He represented to 
Monsieur Drommel that it would have been 
much better to provide himself with letters of 
credit, and he urged him never to separate him- 
self from his little bag. 

“This house,” he said, “is a most respect- 
able place, but a man, my dear fellow, can never 
be sure of anything but what he has!” 

During this time the ex-police officer, who 
had retired to his room, had visions, as he smoked 
his pipe, of a very pretty woman with soft gray 
eyes, of an innocent youth with a blonde mous- 
tache, of a leather satchel hung around the neck 
of a blockhead, and of the pale and haughty face 
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of a Sicilian Prince who exclaimed, “ Respect 
for Property is the foundation of the Universe.” 

Monsieur Taconet built on these faces a 
charming romance where elective affinities 
played an important part; an imbroglio wherein 
hearts and hands “circulated.” Then he began 


(Conclusion in next Fournal.) 


to ponder on inferior races, and upon those na- 
tions which hold the secrets of the future, on 
Germanic synthesis—and upon Sedan. And, 
finally, he thought of the red-skins—and ended 
by murmuring, half aloud, “‘ Patience!’ an- 


swered Panurge.” 
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BURTON'S “ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY” 


D* JOHNSON is not generally supposed to 
have erred as a critic on the side of exces- 
sive approbation. And yet he managed to be- 
stow upon one book the most forcible eulogium 
ever uttered. Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly ” was, he said, the only book which ever 
took him out of bed two hours sooner than he 
intended. The compliment is always reproduced 
when Burton’s book is mentioned. Second-hand 
booksellers judiciously quote it in their catalogues 
to stimulate the appetite of their customers. 
Every lover of books has been induced to pro- 
long his evening sitting, sometimes to prolong it 
till daylight, by the charms of a fascinating au- 
thor; but the most voracious of literary gluttons 
seldom breaks his morning slumbers under such 
an impulse. And, when we add that it was John- 
son who was thus beguiled, Johnson whose whole 
life was a continuous remorse for inability to rise 
early, when we see that Burton must have done 
for once what could be done neither by strong 
religious principles, nor by a morbidly keen con- 
science, nor by the pressure of stern necessity, 
and what the united energies of Boswell and the 
Thrales and the whole of the Club would have 
failed in securing, we must admit that the per- 
formance borders on the incredible. Doubtless 
it was the youthful Johnson whose slumbers he 
disturbed; and it was after the scanty fare of 
Lichfield, not the solid festivities of the “ Mitre ” 
or the “ Turk’s Head.” With all deductions, we 
are still in presence of a “great fact.” Many a 
young student must have turned with avidity to 
the promised treat, and a good many have prob- 
ably retreated in disappointment. For, at first 
sight, the reader becomes aware of the curious 
mildness of another phrase of Johnson’s; the 
book, he said, is “ perhaps overloaded with quo- 
tations.” That is rather like saying that Pick- 
wick may “ perhaps” be regarded as aiming at 
fun; that there is possibly a dash of humor in 
Charles Lamb; or that Pope may be accused of 
a tendency to satire. The “ Anatomy” is all but 
made up of quotations; it is, as the author ex- 


pressly says, a “cento collected from others”; a 
vast heterogeneous mass of miscellaneous read- 
ing; the contents of a commonplace-book kept 
by a reader of boundless curiosity who has ranged 
over the whole field of learning then accessible, 
from the classical authors down through the 
fathers and the scholastic philosophers of the 
middle ages, to the grammarians, philosophers, 
physiologists, and novelists of the Renaissance, 
and who has dipped into the most fashionable 
playbooks, poems, and essays of the day—Mon- 
taigne, Bacon, Spenser, Drayton, and even Ben 
Jonson and Shakespeare.* It is a patchwork 
stuck together with-scissors and paste, a queer 
amorphous mass, in spite of its ostensible plan, 
where we are half-baffled and half-attracted by 
references to strange authors who delighted in 
masquerading with Latin terminations to their 
names. We have heard more or less of some of 
them, of Bodinus and Paracelsus, or Cardan, or 
Erasmus; but who, we wonder, was Rlasis the 
Arabian, or Skenkius, or Poggius, or Fuchsius, 
or Busbequius t—a name which has no doubt a 
peculiar flavor of pleasant quaintness? Such 
names carry with them a faint association of the 
days of high-built and ponderous pedantry; we 
catch a passing glimpse of some ancient doctor 
damning another for his theory of the irregular 
verbs, or settling the theory of the enclitic de, or 
conducting tremendous disputations in the schools 
with all the ponderous apparatus of the old syllo- 
gistic artillery. Yet it is possible to have too 
much of Busbequius ; and, after dipping into the 
book, in search of that spirit and power which he 
is said (still by Johnson) to display when writing 





* Shakespeare is noticed at least twice ; in a reference 
to Benedick and Beatrice in the comedy, and a quota- 
tion from ‘‘ Venus and Adonis.” 

+ Busbecq, or Busbequius, was in fact a distinguished 
diplomatist in the sixteenth century; he went to Con- 
stantinople and wrote travels, and, according to the 
** Biographie Universelle,” was the first to introduce the 
lilac from Turkey. There is a full article about him in 
Bayle. Possibly his name has a scholastic flavor to us 
from a vague association with the famous Dr. Busby. 
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from his own mind, it is well if we do not give 
up the chase in despair, and decide that it is 
hardly worth cracking so vast a shell of effete 
pedantry to come at so small a kernel of sound 
sense. 

It is well, I say; for after all there is a real 
charm in the old gentleman. Certainly the 
“ Anatomy” is not a book to be read through; 
it would have no place in the short list of literary 
masterpieces which the intelligent reader is sup- 
posed to absorb into his mental structure. It is 
a book for odds and ends of time, and to be read 
only at appropriate seasons; not, perhaps, in a 
railway-carriage or by the seaside, or in any 
place where the roaring wheels of our social 
machinery make themselves too plainly heard. 
It is rather a book to be taken up in a quiet 
library, by accident, not of malice prepense, and, 
in spite of Johnson, rather in the last hour of the 
night than at morning. When you are tired of 
blue-books or scientific wrangling or metaphysi- 
cal hair-splitting ; when you have turned to the 
last book from the circulating library only to dis- 
cover that novel-writing is a forgotten art; that 
poetry has become a frivolous echo of sounding 
verbiage; that the smartest mazagine article is a 
mere pert gabble of commonplace—jaundiced 
views which sometimes suggest themselves on 
such occasions—it may be pleasant to soothe 
yourself by entering this old museum of musty 
antiquities, and to feel as though you were enter- 
ing a forgotten chamber where the skeletons of 
seventeenth-century spiders are still poised upon 
undisturbed cobwebs. The phantoms of Busbe- 
quius and his fellows may then have substan- 
tiality enough to hold converse with you for a 
time, and you gradually perceive that old Burton 
himself probably once filled an academical cos- 
tume with a genuine structure of flesh and bone. 
Carefully as he retires behind his moth-eaten 
folios, there are moments when he drops his dis- 
guise, and you can depict the quaint smile of the 
humorous observer of men and manners, and be- 
lieve that he had in his days a genuine share of 
the pathetic side of human folly. Nobody, it is 
true, is more provokingly shy. It is the shyness 
of the genuine old-fashioned scholar, who is half- 
ashamed of possessing tissues not made out of 
an ancient parchment. You ask him for an opin- 
ion, and he throws a dozen authorities at your 
head and effects his escape into an ingenious 
digression ; he balances himself in curious equi- 
librium between the ranks of opposing doctors, 
and only lets slip at intervals an oblique intima- 
tion that he is inclined to think that one of them 
is a donkey. In all this he is certainly as differ- 
ent as possible from the ordinary humorist. He 
requires an interpreter, and must be cross-ex- 
amined to make him yield up his real meaning ; 

VOL, VIII.—33 


and yet, under all his concealments, he has a cer- 
tain vein of shrewd humor which may at least 
serve to excite such a portion of that faculty as 
we may ourselves happen to possess. 

Burton, in his opening address to the reader, 
sets forth his claims to the title of Democritus 
junior ; and he tells at length the legend of the 
laughing philosopher; how the citizens of Ab- 
dera took him to be mad by reason of his exces- 
sive perception of the ludicrous, and brought the 
weeping Hippocrates to cure him of his folly; 
how Hippocrates found him sitting on the ground 
cutting up beasts to find out the causes of mel- 
ancholy; and how, when Hippocrates tried to 
point out that reasonable citizens employed them- 
selves upon business or pleasure instead of dis- 
section, Democritus answered every argument by 
peals of laughter and demonstrations of the ut- 
ter absurdity of all the ordinary activities of man. 
So clearly did Democritus preach upon the old 
text, Vanity of Vanities, that Hippocrates de- 
parted with the fullest conviction of his sanity. 
Burton proposes to continue the discourse of 
Democritus. Never, he says, was there so much 
food for laughter as now; for now, “as Salis- 
buriensis says in his time, totus mundus histri- 
onem agit, the whole world plays the fool; we 
have a new theatre, a new scene, a new comedy 
of errors, a new company of personate actors ; 
Volupi@ sacre (as Calcagnius willingly feigns in 
his ‘ Apologius ’) are celebrated all the world 
over, when all the actors were madmen or fools, 
and every hour changed habits, or took that 
which came next.” The world is a farce; 
princes are mad; great men are mad; philoso- 
phers and scholars are mad, and so are those 
who scorn them. “Methinks,” he says, “ most 
men are fools,” if we may apply the judicious 
tests given by AEneas Sylvius. ‘“ Nevisanus, the 
lawyer, holds it for an axiom, most women are 
fools ; Seneca, men, be they old or young; who 
doubts it, youth is mad as Elius in Tully, stud¢7 
adolescentuli ; old age little better, delird senes.” 
And, after running through as many classes as 
he can think of, Burton confesses that he is him- 
self as foolish and as mad as any one. We are 
tolerably familiar with the theory, “ All the world 
is a stage,” and the players are “ mostly fools.” 
Satirists and poets and moralists and essayists 
have set the same sentiment to different times; 
and it is the special function of the humorist to 
give fresh edge to the ancient doctrine. Burton 
has certainly chosen a thesis which affords ample 
room for the widest illustration; and we have 
only to ask how he acquits himself of his task. 

And here we perceive that he begins to 
shrink a little. Some people, he says, will think 
his performance “too fantastical, too light and 
comical for a divine” ; and he replies that he is 
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only speaking an assumed part, and collecting 
the opinions of others. “’Tis not I, but they 
that say it.” You must blame Nevisanus and 
Calcagnius for the startling theory just expound- 
ed, not the Rev. Richard Burton, student of 
Christ Church, and Rector of Segrave. He 
trembles at his own audacity, and retires behind 
his mask. And, as he carries out this principle 
only too systematically, he is a humorist only by 
proxy. He does not let us see what he feels 
himself; he is not a mere buffoon, for we are 
not sure that he has no serious meaning ; but he 
does not rise to be a daring humorist, for he is 
afraid ever to laugh out. We often fail to dis- 
cover whether he is slyly laughing in his sleeve or 
advancing some preposterous doctrine in honest 
reverence for the authority upon which it rests ; 
whether his elaborate pedantry is really part of 
himself or a mere mask which he knows to be 
really grotesque. We follow Montaigne with the 
sense that we are talking to a man of vigorous 
intellect, who reads books as they ought to be 
read by a full-grown thinker; who treats them 
as an equal or a superior; and quotes them to 
illustrate his own thoughts, not as providing un- 
alterable molds to which his thoughts are bound 
to conform. But that is just the point which 
Burton leaves doubtful. Is he really half in fun 
when he quotes a dozen learned men to prove 
that disease or poverty may be a cause of melan- 
choly ; or is he distinctly aware that the learned 
men are indulging in ludicrous platitudes; or 
perhaps simply turning out his commonplace- 
book to show his learning? 

That is the curious problem which haunts us 
through the whole performance. The man was 
no doubt a puzzle to his contemporaries, as he 
remains for us. The view which they took of 
him is typified in the two or three anecdotes 
which do duty for his biography, doubtless more 
or less apocryphal, as such anecdotes invariably 
are, and yet perhaps as significant of the truth 
as the most authentic narratives. Burton, as 
Wood tells us, was very “ facete, merry, and ju- 
venile” among his college companions, and no 
man could surpass him (as we may easily believe) 
at interlarding his discourse with appropriate 
quotations, according to the fashion of the time. 
He meant, it is said, to cure himself of a tenden- 
cy to melancholy by compiling the “ Anatomy” ; 
but melancholy increased his weakness so much 
that at last he could only relieve himself by lis- 
tening to the ribaldry of the Oxford bargees, an 
amusement which “rarely failed to throw him 
into a violent fit of laughter.” Burton, no doubt, 
had the true humorist’s temperament ; a disposi- 
tion to melancholy underlay his perception of the 
ludicrous, and this disposition might be fostered 
by a sedentary life and advancing years, till, tired 


of hunting for literary curiosities, he returned to 
the coarse brutalities of waterside buffoonery, as 
the sated epicure ends by finding the highest rel- 
ish in simple beans and bacon. He died, we are 
told, at the exact time which he had foretold up- 
on astrological grounds, and the students whis- 
pered that he had taken the necessary steps to 
secure the fulfillment of his own prediction. 
Certainly such a practical bull carried to a tragic 
conclusion, confirming the truth of astrology by 
a chance which really showed it to be false, and 
that at the cost of his own life, was a most fitting 
end for a thoroughgoing humorist. There would 
be a charm about setting such a trap for future 
dabblers in eccentric logical quibbles. In the 
“ Anatomy,” Burton delivers his own views upon 
astrology with delightful ambiguity. If, he says, 
Sextus Empiricus, Picus Mirandula, Sextus ab 
Heminga, or others, have persuaded any man 
that the signs in the heavens have no more virtue 
than the signs over a shop or an inn, the skeptic 
may be referred to Bellantius, Pirovanus, Maras- 
callerus, or Goclenius, who, let us hope, will give 
him satisfaction. Meanwhile, his own view is 
that the stars do not compel but incline, and in- 
cline so gently that a wise man may resist them. 
This charmingly elastic hypothesis is enough to 
allow your true humorist to reconcile his love of 
the marvelous with the occasional promptings 
of common sense. Burton, indeed, might have 
found authorities enough in his own day to make 
a genuine belief in astrology respectable. But 
downright belief was hardly in his way. The 
question for him was not the truth or falsehood 
of a doctrine, but the facility which it afforded 
for dallying with grotesque fancies. Living in 
the intellectual twilight, when the fastastic shapes 
of old superstition and mythical philosophy blend- 
ed strangely with the growth of really scientific 
hypotheses, he could ramble at will through the 
stores of obsolete learning, picking up here and 
there whatever passage suited the fanciful faculty 
which had displaced his reason. To a genuine 
reasoner, or a man of independent common 
sense, there is a broad distinction between a 
proof and an illustration ; between adducing evi- 
dence for a fact and merely quoting some anec- 
dote or phrase which expresses the opinion of a 
predecessor. He has beliefs of his own, and ap- 
plies an independent test to other men’s state- 
ments. But with Burton the distinction disap- 
pears, and we can therefore never quite settle 
whether he is a pedant in earnest or in sport, or 
in a mood strangely composed of the two. 

In the eighteenth century Burton fell into the 
hands of one who, whatever his faults, must be 
reckoned among the very greatest of literary art- 
ists. No man had a more acute sense than Sterne 
of the possibilities of transmuting unpromising 
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material into refined ore. He used Burton in a 
way which savors, to say the least, of plagiarism. 
We could at least have wished for some passing 
allusion to the poor old author whose stores he 
was using so freely. Had the thief acknowledged 
his debts in the most cursory way, no one could 
have objected, even on moral grounds, to the ad- 
mirable transformation of Burton into the elder 
Shandy. The extent of Sterne’s obligations was 
revealed in Ferriar’s “ Illustrations,” but one case 
will be sufficient to exhibit the nature of the pro- 
cedure. Burton, in one of his chapters (it is the 
fifth number of the third section of the second 
partition, being part of a “ consolatory digression 
containing remedies to all discontents and pas- 
sions of the mind”), goes through the good old 
series of reflections upon the death of friends. 
We know them all, alas! too well, and in new 
dresses they still do duty on occasions of ad- 
ministering “vacant chaff.” “’Tis an inevitable 
chance,” says Burton, “ the first statute in Magna 
Charta, an everlasting act of Parliament, all must 
die,” and Sterne puts the phrase without altera- 
tion into Mr. Shandy’s mouth. “Is it not much 
better not to hunger at all than to eat; not to 
thirst, than to drink to satisfy thirst; not to 
be cold, than to put on clothes to drive away 
cold?” asks Burton, translating from Lucian, 
and anticipating some modern pessimists; and 
Sterne appropriates not merely the venerable 
sophistry, but the words of his author. But the 
general style of Burton is most happily ridiculed, 
and the keynote of the sentiment struck in the 
opening passage : 

’Tis either Plato, or Plutarch, or Seneca, or Xeno- 
phon, or Epictetus, or Theophrastus, or Lucian, or 
some one, perhaps, of later date—either Cardan, or 
Budzus, or Petrarch, or Stella—or possibly it may 
be some divine or father of the Church, St. Austin, 
or St. Cyprian, or Bernard, who affirms that it is an 
irresistible and natural passion to weep for the loss 
of our friends or children—and Seneca (I’m positive) 
tells us somewhere that such griefs evacuate them- 
selves best by that particular channel. And accord- 
ingly we find that David wept for his son Absalom, 
Adrian for his Antinous, Niobe for her children, and 
Apollodorus and Crito shed tears for Socrates before 
his death. 


The passage gives virtually Sterne’s criticism 
of Burton. It shows the point of view from which 
he had contemplated his victim, poring over the 
old folio, then a neglected curiosity, and chuckling 
to himself over curiosities so seldom disturbed as 
to permit him a sense of personal proprietorship. 
He just takes a characteristic passage from Bur- 
ton, accentuates slightly the ludicrous side of his 
manner, and turns him out as an exquisite por- 
trait of the ideal pedant. The art is inimitable, 
though possibly, in the passage just quoted, Sterne 


is just a trifle too anxious to show that he is 
laughing with his reader, and so suggests the 
question whether Burton did not see the joke 
himself. My impression would be that, in spite 
of his elaborate mask of pedantry, Burton was at 
bottom quite conscious of the comic aspect of his 
preaching, and would have appreciated “ Tristram 
Shandy” as well as any of its readers. After all, 
though the Oxford don of those days was nour- 
ished on great masses of obsolete scholasticism, 
there must have been sharp fellows enough in 
the common rooms, where Burton displayed his 
“ merry and facete ” wit, to understand the humor 
of serving up the tritest commonplaces with this 
portentous sauce of learned authority. When 
James was king, even humor loved to masquer- 
ade in quaint scholastic forms, and wit to resolve 
itself into queer logical quibbling. 

The whole scheme of the book strikes us, in 
fact, as a semi-humorous affectation of elaborate 
system. Burton professes to “anatomize this © 
humor of melancholy,” melancholy being a name . 
used with most convenient vagueness. From 
one point of view it is the general sense for hu- 
man folly ; it includes those who are “ metaphor- 
ically mad, who are stupid, angry, drunken, sulky, 
sottish, proud, vainglorious, ridiculous, beastly, 
peevish, obstinate, extravagant, dry, doting, dull, 
desperate, hare-brained,” and so forth. More 
properly, it seems, it is a disease so common “ in 
this crazed age of ours, that scarce one in a thou- 
sand is free from it, and that splenetical, hypo- 
chondriacal wind especially, which proceeds from 
the spleen and short ribs.” Every age, indeed, 
seems to have the same pride in claiming a mo- 
nopoly of hypochondria as was instituted by the 
excellent Mrs. Pullet in her array of bottles. But 
also it seems that melancholy may have pretty 
much its modern significance, as in the charming 
verses which are supposed to have given a hint 
to Milton : 

“When I go musing all alone, 
Thinking of divers things foreknown ; 
When I build castles in the air, 

Void of sorrow and void of fear ; 
Pleasing myself with phantasms sweet, 
Methinks the time runs very fleet. 
All my joys to this are folly, 
Naught so sweet as melancholy. 


** When I lay waking all alone, 
Recounting what I have ill done ; 
My thoughts on me then tyrannize, 
Fear and sorrow me surprise, 
Whether I tarry still or go, 
Methinks the time moves very slow. 

All my griefs to this are jolly, 
Naught so bad as melancholy.” 


Melancholy is here a name for the ambiguous 
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mood in which we hold the lessons of sweet si- 
lent thought. But, again, we drop to the most 
physiological, and, as we should now call it, ma- 
terialistic view. Melancholy is “ black choler,” as 
its name imports; and we are treated to the defi- 
nitions of the whole series of physicians, the ques- 
tion having been agitated by Galen, Avicenna, Va- 
lesius, Montanus, Cappivaccius, Bright, Fiennes, 
and others, with a variety of results anything 
but encouraging to the patient. We can not but 
sympathize with the excellent Trincavellius, who, 
being demanded what he thought of a certain 
melancholy young man,.“ ingenuously confessed 
that he was indeed melancholy, but he knew not 
to what kind to reduce it.” Trincavellius, indeed, 
being consulted on another occasion along with 
Fallopius and Francanzanus, each of these three 
famous doctors gave a different opinion—an un- 
precedented and startling phenomenon ! 
Undaunted, however, by this want of agree- 
ment, or rather encouraged by the boundless 
field of conjecture which it opened, Burton con- 
structs a vast and systematic scheme of analysis, 
a network so comprehensive, with its judicious 
divisions and subdivisions, partitions and mem- 
bers, and sections and subsections, that the fish 
must indeed be strange which can not be some- 
where entangled in his toils. The causes of mel- 
ancholy range from the highest of all causes, 
down through magicians, witches, the stars, old 
age, sickness, poverty, sorrow, and affright, to 
special peculiarities of diet, such as the consump- 
tion of “ dried, soused, indurate fish, as ling, fu- 
mados, red herring, sprats, stock-fish, haberdine, 
poorjohn, all shell-fish” ; and even in detail we 
are generally left in a painful attitude of doubt. 
“ Mesarius commends salmon, which Bruerimus 
contradicts,” and who is to decide between Me- 
sarius and Bruerimus? The physiology, indeed, 
which forms so large a part of the book is a very 
amusing illustration of the chaotic state of medi- 
cal theory, which gave so many openings for the 
satirists of the period, and which has so happily 
been succeeded by perfect unanimity. Johnson 
was not improbably attracted to the “ Anatomy” 
by the title, which promised to give him some hints 
in his life-long struggle with,disease. If so, he 
must indeed have been edified. The general tone 
of the decisions of the physicians of the period is 
excellently given by the controversy as to helle- 
bore. This drug fell out of its old repute, it ap- 
pears, owing to the authority of Mesue and some 
other Arabians ; and it is “ still oppugned to this 
day by Crato and some junior physicians. Their 
reasons are briefly that Aristotle and Alexander 
Aphrodiseus called it a poison, while Constantine 
the Emperor, in his ‘Graponics,’ attributes no 
other virtue to it than to kill mice and rats, flies 
and mouldwarps.” The most prominent argu- 


ment, however, is that, according to Nicholas 
Leonicus, Solon, when “besieging I know not 
what city,” poisoned the springs with hellebore, 
and so weakened the inhabitants that they could 
not bear arms. Recent writers, however, espe- 
cially Paracelsus and Matthiolus, have restored 
the reputation of the injured drug. For so ven- 
erable and classical a medicine, it was perhaps 
natural to go back to the records of Solon’s siege 
of “I know not what city.” Indeed, another 
statement may remind us that, even in the reign 
of experimental philosophy, the effects of familiar 
drugs are not always established beyond possi- 
bility of dispute. “Tobacco,” exclaims Burton, 
“divine, rare, and superexcellent tobacco, which 
goes far beyond all panaceas, potable gold and 
philosopher’s stones, a sovereign remedy to all 
diseases. A good vomit, I confess, a virtuous 
herb, if it be well qualified, opportunely taken, 
and medicinally used; but, as it is commonly 
abused by most men, who take it as tinkers do 
ale, ’tis a plague, a mischief, a violent purger of 
goods, lands, health, hellish, devilish, and damned 
tobacco, the ruin and overthrow of body and 
soul.” The controversy, as many contemporary 
allusions testify, was as keen at that time as it is 
at the present day. Bobadil, we may remember, 
professed to have lived for twenty-one weeks on 
the fumes of this simple, while Justice Overdo 
entreats all men to avoid “the creeping venom 
of this subtle serpent.” 

Burton, to do him justice, does not fail to in- 
sinuate a sly hit or two at his physicians, under 
due shelter of learned names. “Common ex- 
perience,” he points out, shows that those “live 
freest from all manner of infirmities that make 
least use of apothecaries’ physic” ; though apoth- 
ecaries might possibly argue that he is here in- 
verting cause and effect. But he goes further: 
“ The devil himself was the first inventor of medi- 
cine,” he argues; “for Apollo invented it, and 
what was Apollo but the devil?” He points out 
with more cogent logic the discord of the doc- 
tors of his day, and remarks: “ This art is wholly 
conjectural, if it be an art, uncertain, imperfect, 
and got by killing of men; they are a kind of 
butchers, leeches, menslayers, chirurgeons and 
apothecaries especially, that are indeed the phy- 
sicians’ hangmen and common executioners, 
though, to say truth, the physicians themselves 
come not far behind, for, according to that facete 
epigram of Maximilianus Urentius” (which, in 
Burton’s phrase, I here voluntarily pretermit), 
“what's the difference?” And, though Burton’s 
skepticism is judiciously tempered by a consid- 
eration which has restrained many of his fellow 
satirists—namely, that when he is ill he will prob- 
ably want a physician himself—he significantly 
prefaces his selections from the “infinite variety 
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of medicines which he finds in every pharmaco- 
poeia” by the warning that they should be used 
“very moderately and advisedly,” and only when 
diet will not answer the purpose. The skepti- 
cism, indeed, was never pushed to any excess. 
He was slightly scandalized, he tells us, when he 
saw his mother apply a spider in a nutshell 
wrapped in silk for the cure of a sufferer from 
ague ; but, on finding the very same remedy pre- 
scribed by Dioscorides, Matthiolus, and Aldero- 
vandus, he began to “have a better opinion of 
it,” and decides wisely with Renodzus that such 
amulets are “ not altogether to be rejected.” 
Burton’s collection of the prescriptions of the 
day is a curious illustration of the time in which 
the most virtuous and benevolent men went about 
bleeding fever-struck patients to death, flogging 
others out of madness, and with equal confidence 
administering spiders in nutshells—and all from 
the best possible motives. Yet it is perhaps the 
least amusing part of the matter forced into an 
elaborate framework, which, as I have said, is 
contrived with a view to including the most 
heterogeneous stores of learning. One could 
wish that he had not bothered himself with any 
ostensible method, and had avowedly presented 
himself as a mere rambler, diverging hither and 
thither in obedience to any accidental association. 
Southey’s “ Doctor,” the last book of any note 
which may be regarded as in some degree be- 
longing to the same class, is so far more judi- 
ciously constructed, though Southey perhaps falls 
into the contrary error of forcibly contorting the 
natural flow of his thought into an appearance 
of more arbitrary digressiveness than really be- 
longs tohim. A deliberate resolution to be funny 
and fanciful is perhaps more annoying than a 
forced appearance of methodical order. And 
there is certainly something characteristic in this 
thoroughgoing affectation which seems to be a 
part of the very nature of the old pedant. He 
can not get rid of his academical costume even 
when he is disposed for a game of “high jinks.” 
He discusses the philosophy of love-melancholy 
with ail the airs of an anatomical demonstrator, 
and, if there is just a sly twinkle in his eye, he 
never permits himself such a smile as would be 
inconsistent with his views of professorial dig- 
nity. He proves with his usual array of impos- 
ing authorities that men often fall in love with 
beautiful women ; and reminds us that “ Achilles 
was moved in the midst of a battle by fair Briseis ; 
Ajax by Tecmessa ; Judith captivated that great 
captain Holofernes ; Delilah, Samson; Rosa- 
mond, Henry II.; Roxalana, Solyman the Mag- 
nificent, etc.” ; and we dimly wonder whether 
this comprehensive “etc.” could even have in- 
cluded the excellent Burton himself. There is 
perhaps no class of men which is more apt to 


pride itself upon a knowledge of the world than 
the university don of modern times. A Fellow 
of a college resents the traditional estimate which 
would make of him a mere smoke-dried bachelor, 
ignorant, in virtue of his position, of the ordinary 
play of human passion. But old Burton accepts 
and prides himself upon his character of learned 
recluse. He has looked at the world, perhaps, 
more closely than he allows. He had been further 
from his common-room than merely to the bridge 
end to hear the ribaldry of the bargees. But he 
thinks it necessary to defend himself for discours- 
ing upon love by more than his usual affectation 
of learned authority. “It is part of my treatise,” 
he says roundly, “and I must and will perform 
my task,” though in a spirit becoming a grave 
divine. And certainly no fair reader will com- 
plain that he has shown undue levity even in this 
department, where an access of gravity borders 
most closely upon the ludicrous, 

To get a little closer to Burton himself, to 
catch a glimpse of the real man behind the elab- 
orate mask, we naturally turn to the chapters in 
which his personal experience is forced to come 
nearer to the surface. ‘“ Democritus junior,” the 
professional laugher at all human folly, might be 
expected to show his bitterness when he treats of 
his own craft. Beyond a doubt study is a cause 
of melancholy, and indeed, as Lavinius Lemmius 
assures us, the commonest of all causes. The 
theme should be a fruitful one, and, indeed, we 
find some touches of genuine feeling. It must 
be admitted, however, that Burton has a de- 
cidedly matter-of-fact and prosaic mode of re- 
garding the subject. The most obvious reason, 
he tells us, of the melancholy of students is their 
ill-health. They alone, of all men, as Marsilius 
Ficinus observes, habitually neglect their tools. 
A painter washes his brushes, a smith looks to 
his anvil, a huntsman takes care of his hawks 
and hounds, and a musician of his lute; but a 
scholar never thinks of attending properly to his 
brains. Moreover, Saturn and Mercury, the pa- 
trons of learning, are both of them dry planets, so 
that the brains of their subjects become withered, 
and the animal spirits, used up for contemplation, 
do not keep the other organs properly employed. 
Whence it follows that bald students are com- 
monly troubled with “gouts, catarrhs, rheums, 
cachexia, bradiopepsia,” and a long list of other 
diseases due to “overmuch sitting,” exceeding 
even those which beset a famous lady at Diss in 
Norfolk. A modern writer of Burton’s medita- 
tive turn would despise this physiological cause ; 
he would call his “ bradiopepsia ” Welt-Schmerz, 
and elaborate a philosophical pessimism, proving 
conclusively that a man’s disposition to melan- 
choly must be proportioned to the depth of his 
knowledge of the general system of things. Bur- 
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ton, in his old-fashioned way, considers melan- 
choly to be at bottom a disease, and frequently 
due to direct Satanic agency; and therefore, 
though he certainly considers that the evil-one 
plays a very conspicuous part in human affairs, 
he can not properly pride himself upon his melan- 
choly as a proof of intellectual and moral superi- 
ority. We must not complain of him for not 
anticipating a modern discovery. 

He speaks, however, feelingly of the folly of 
intellectual labor. Do not scholars labor like 
Thebet Benchorat, who spent forty years in find- 
ing out the motion of the eighth sphere, till they 
become “ dizzards,” and are scoffed at by gallants 
for not knowing how to manage a hack, salute a 
gentlewoman, carve at table, and make cringes 
and congés, “ as every common swasher can do” ? 
The greatest scholars are generally fools in all 
worldly matters, such as Paglarensis, who thought 
that his farmer must be a cheat for reporting that 
his sow had eleven pigs and his mare only one 
foal. This test of the imbecility of scholars was 
‘ one upon which Hazlitt has dwelt in some vigor- 
ous essays, and which has doubtless come home 
more or less to many an honest senior wrangler, 
who has discovered that his mathematics did not 
enable him to tie his neckcloth after the latest 
model, But the man who could seriously whine 
over such a distress would be showing a defi- 
ciency of self-respect only too much in Hazlitt’s 
vein. If here and there, in this polished age, a 
scholar is a bit of a clown, it is generally from 
puerile conceit, and his incapacity for business 
means only that he has admirers enough ready 
to do his dirty work. Burton has a much more 
serious ground for lamentation. Scholars, he 
says, are generally enforced to “want, poverty, 
and beggary.” He quotes a passage from Ver- 
gil (applied by Johnson to precisely the same 
purpose) enumerating the terrible forms which 
surround the gates of hell—grief, care, labor, 
fear, hunger, and poverty—and observes that they 
are the familiar attendants of the scholar. His 
best chance was to keep a school, or turn lec- 
turer or curate, for which he might receive “ fal- 
coner’s wages,” ten pounds a year and his food, 
so long as he pleased the parish or his parson ; 
or he might become chaplain in a gentleman’s 
family, marry an old housekeeper or chamber- 
maid, and be settled in a small living—the natu- 
ral aspiration of a poor clergyman for a century 
later, according.to the satirists and pamphleteers. 
The scholar, again, might get into a great man’s 
family, and live, at the cost of gross flattery, as a 
worthless parasite ; or, seeing the worthlessness 
of the higher learning, might take to one of the 
“bread studies,” and become a lawyer, to strug- 
gle against successful pettifoggers—or a physi- 
cian, to find that in every village there were “so 


many mountebanks, empirics, quacksalvers, Para- 
celsians,” and others, that he could scarcely find 
a patient. The “grasping patrons,” who plun- 
der the Church for their own base purposes, are 
at the roots of the evil. It is useless to de- 
nounce them ; they care not so long as they have 
money. “Dea Moneta, Queen Money,” the al- 
mighty dollar, was even then, it seems, the “ god- 
dess we adore.” We need not wonder, then, that 
patrons were a “base, profane, epicurean, hypo- 
critical rout. . . . So cold is my charity, so defec- 
tive in this behalf, that I shall never think better 
of them, than that they are rotten at core, their 
bones are full of epicurean hypocrisy and athe- 
istical marrow, they are worse than heathens.” 
And then Burton proceeds to lament over the 
contempt for learning characteristic of his time, 
and, of course, of his time alone. Gentlemen 
thought it unworthy of them; merchants might 
study arithmetic, spectacle-makers optics, and 
“landleapers” geography—a rich man had no 
need of such knowledge. In that base, utilita- 
rian age men only thought of practical advan- 
tages ; in “ former times ”—a very comprehensive 
period—the highest were scholars themselves, and 
loved scholars. ‘“ Evax, that Arabian prince,” 
was “a most expert jeweler and exquisite phi- 
losopher”; Alexander sent Xenophanes fifty tal- 
ents, because he was poor; and “ Archelaus, that 
Macedonian king, would not willingly sup with- 
out Euripides (among the rest, he drank to him 
at supper one night, and gave him a cup of gold 
for his pains).” Those days are gone; though 
we still have our Czsar, commonly called James 
I, “our amulet, our sun, our sole comfort and 
refuge; . . . a famous scholar himself, and the 
sole patron, pillar, and sustainer of learning,” to 
which, in later editions, it had to be added that 
James had left a worthy successor. But, after 
making his reverence to the king’s majesty, and 
to certain rather hypothetical exceptions to the 
general ignorance of the gentry, Burton returns 
to his lamentations. Our modern nobles are 
abandoned to field-sports, gaming, and drinking ; 
they need nothing but some romance, play-book, 
or pamphlet, and know only a few scraps of 
French and Italian picked up in a foreign jour- 
ney. And yet such must be the patrons! and 
those will thrive who please them best. “If the 
patron be precise, so must the clerk be; if he be 
papistical, his clerk must be so too, or be turned 
out. These ”’—parasites and time-servers, to wit 
—*“ are those clerks which serve the turn, while, 
in the mean time, we, that are university men, like 
so many hide-bound calves in a pasture, tarry out © 
our time, wither away as a flower ungathered in 
a garden, and are never used; or as so many 
candles, illuminate ourselves alone, obscuring one 
another’s light, and are not discerned here at all— 
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the least of which, translated to a dark room, or 
to some country benefice where it might shine 
apart, would give a fair light, and be seen over 
all.” 

“We that are university men!” It is pleas- 
ant to notice the touch of college pride which 
breaks out in this little reference. The univer- 
sity indeed was not quite immaculate, but Burton 
judiciously veils his suggestions for its reform in 
learned language; it was not for one of the 
“candles ” to develop any doubt as to the bril- 
liancy of his associated luminaries. We have the 
good old don—the genuine believer in the uni- 
versities as the sole sources of pure light in a 
feebly appreciative country—who used to flourish 
till very recent times, and has perhaps not been 
utterly abolished even by the profane intrusion of 
reforming commissioners. But it is more curious 
to remark how easy it would be to rewrite all this 
lamentation so as to make it an apparent echo of 
modern jeremiads. When, in speaking of politi- 
cal disorders, Burton illustrates his case by “ those 
goodly provinces in Asia Minor which govern 
under the burden of a Turkish government; and 
those vast kingdoms of Muscovia, Russia, under 
a tyrannizing duke,” we fancy that he might have 
been looking at an article in yesterday’s paper ; 
and the complaints to which we have just been 
listening require little more alteration. We know 
how nervous disorders (we do not now call them 
melancholy) are specially characteristic of the 
present age; how many of them may be traced 
to the excessive stimulation of youthful intellects 
in the period of academical study; how all pro- 
fessions are filled to repletion, and how many 
years a young man has to wait before he can get 
a brief or a patient ; how little the spirit of genu- 
ine research is encouraged, and how, in conse- 
quence, young men take to those studies which 
are likely to bring immediate results in the shape 
of pounds, shillings, and pence ; how ill patronage 
is distributed, and what a number of excellent 
clergymen are forced to keep up an excellent ap- 
pearance on totally inadequate stipends; how, if 
patrons are no longer so conspicuous in our dem- 
ocratic age, a man is still tempted to seek for 
preferment by flattering the ignorant prejudices 
of the many, and prostituting his talents to the 
base acts of popularity-hunting; and how “in 
former times” these evils never existed; how 
people really believed what they said; sold what 
they professed to sell; revered their rulers; and 
lived sound, healthy lives, free from hysteria, 
humbug, and money-worship. In every age the 
last new prophet of the doctrine of deteriora- 
tion is convinced of the startling novelty and 
unimpeachable truth of his teaching. The ex- 
planation is probably the obvious one hinted by 
an old writer, who remarks that, as he grows 


older, he is constantly inclined to fancy that the 
world must be growing worse. If not, why 
should he be less cheerful ? 

In this chapter Burton speaks more from his 
own mind, and gives us a stronger dose of pessi- 
mism than is his wont. Yet even here he does 
not quite come up to the modern standard, or, 
indeed, to that of some of his contemporaries. 
The evils upon which he dwells are too specific 
and contingent. He hardly seems to regard the 
melancholy of the scholar as due to an imperfec- 
tion in human nature itself, but rather as some- 
thing which might conceivably be removed by a 
virtuous prince and a judicious minister. He is 
thoroughly roused to anger by the baseness of 
patrons and the general misapplication of church 
property, but scarcely rises above the tone of a 
sturdy conservative of the common-room grum- 
bling over the slowness of patronage and the 
growth of Puritanism. He does not rise to the 
sphere of thought in which the many political 
squabblings of the day appear as petty interludes 
in the vast drama of human history. The melan- 
choly of the scholar does not suggest to him the 
lofty intellectual melancholy represented, for ex- 
ample, by Faust. Here and there, indeed, we 
have hints of the futility of all philosophy; cele- 
brated authors have exploded school divinity, we 
are told, as a “vast ocean of obs .and sols—a 
labyrinth of intricable questions, unprofitable con- 
tentions””, but he is scarcely sensible of that 
weariness of soul which comes over the pro- 
founder thinker, awed by the contemplation of 
the stupendous waste of the noblest human fac- 
ulties, of the vast energy of intellect that has been 
dissipated in turning the everlasting metaphysical 
treadmill. He is more of a Wagner than a Faust. 
He does not tremble at the comparison between 
his narrow limits of human life and the illimit- 
able series of problems to be solved, where each 
new answer only serves to suggest new and more 
perplexing questions ; nor is he frightened by the 
many names of men greater and wiser than him- 
self which are now mere labels to some exploded 
theory, nor disgusted with the empty verbiage 
presented to him by the most pretentious teach- 
ers for solid truth; nor tempted to become a 
charlatan himself in sheer bitterness of spirit, or 
to plunge into sensual pleasure as the only sub- 
stantial good in losing himself in the stupendous 
labyrinths of sophistry and mutual contradiction 
misnamed philosophy. At atime when the keen- 
est thinkers were bracing themselves for a fresh 
departure in inquiry, a man of powerful as well as 
learned mind might have given utterance to some 
such feeling in surveying the huge wilderness of 
bygone speculation. Placed between the dead 
and the living, a rising and an expiring school of 
thought, he might have meditated on the vanity 
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of human wisdom, or have delighted, like Sir 
Thomas Browne, to reflect, amid the jarring din 
of controversy, upon the mysterious depths in 
which all philosophy must so speedily lose itself. 

But Burton was really an honest university 
don, who had rambled over many fields of learn- 
ing, but had not really troubled himself to be 
profound and cynical. He rejoiced in “that fa- 
mous library, renewed by Sir Thomas Bodley” 
—not because it suggested any reflections, in- 
spiring or humiliating, as to the past history of 
the mind—but rather because it suggested a 
boundless potentiality of rambling among anti- 
quarian curiosities. He was, according to his 
own account, a thoroughgoing gossip. He de- 
lighted to hear “ new news every day, . . . rumors 
of plagues, fires, thefts, murders, inundations, 
massacres, meteors, comets, spectrums, prodi- 
gies, apparitions ; of towns taken, cities besieged, 
in France, Germany, Turkey, Persia, Poland,” 
etc., as much as if he had lived at the present 
day, and gone to the Union to read his “ Times ” 
and “ Telegraph.” He heard of “ plenty, pride, 
perplexities and cares, simplicity and villainy; 
subtlety, knavery, candor, and integrity, mutually 
mixed and offering themselves ” ; while he rubbed 
on privus privatus—left to a solitary life and his 
own private discontents, and sometimes justified 
by the precedents of Diogenes and Democritus, 
walking abroad to make a few observations, sar- 
castic, humorous, petulant, or indignant. His 
literary curiosity was pretty much the counter- 
part of this kind of interest in the outside world. 
It was not that of a philosopher or poet, but of a 
man with insatiable appetite for every kind of 
printed matter, and with enough pungency of 
feeling to give an occasional flavor to his pages, 
and enable him to sustain fairly the character of 
Democritus junior, when he happened to remem- 
ber it; but yet sufficient force to digest all his 
masses of knowledge, and saturate them with a 
dominant sentiment. He forgets that he is bound 
to be a satirist, and contents himself with tum- 
bling out his stores of queer information without 
any pretense at illustrating any doctrines, melan- 
choly or consolatory. Especially in those famous 
digressions concerning “the nature of devils” 
and “of air,” he exhibits his curiosities with as 
grave a face as if he were displaying the most 
precious intellectual wares. The stories which 
he relates must have tickled his fancy, for some 
reason or other; but he leaves us to guess 
whether he is a believer or a skeptic, amused or 
awestruck, or idly curious. We hear how Car- 


dan’s father conjured up seven devils, on August 
13, 1491, in Greek apparel, about forty years of 
age, some ruddy and some pale, who assured him 
that they lived about seven or eight hundred 
years; how, according to the schoolmen, there 


are nine kinds of bad spirits, the names of whose 
princes are given ; though Gregorius Holsanus, 
who is followed by Marsilius Ficinus, makes only 
seven kinds, corresponding to the seven planets ; 
the angels being placed above and the devils be- 
neath the moon—an uniucky arrangemet, one 
would say, for human beings! how the sublunary 
devils may be divided into six kinds, including 
water-nymphs, three of which appeared to Mac- 
beth and Banquo, “two Scotch lords,” and fairies 
which “are sometimes seen by old women and 
children” ; while Paracelsus “reckons up many 
places in Germany where they do usually walk in 
little coats, some two feet long” ; others, it seems, 
sat by the wayside to make men’s horses stum- 
ble, rejoicing heartily if the rider swears; “ with 
many such pretty feats,” 

He gives his notes upon geography with just 
as much gravity as his remarks upon the natural 
history of devils. ‘What greater pleasure can 
there be,” he asks, “ than to view these elaborate 
maps of Ortelius, Mercator, etc.?” He is curi- 
ous about the variation of the compass, recently 
discovered by Gilbert, and wishes to find the 
source of the Nile, and to see “that great bird 
ruck which can carry an elephant,” and the Ara- 
bian pheenix ; he wants to know the depth of the 
atmosphere, and to determine whether the peak 
of Teneriffe is fifty miles high, as Patricius holds, 
or only nine, as Snellius demonstrates; he is cu- 
rious about the shells discovered on hill-tops, 
and the trees and bays, and also about the ship 
which was dug out of a mountain near Berne (in 
the year 1460), with forty-eight human bodies in 
it, from a mine fifty fathoms deep; and then he 
plunges into questions about the geography of 
the infernal regions, Ribeira holding that there is 
a “natural and local fire in the center of the 
earth two hundred Italian miles in diameter” ; 
while Lessius thinks that the diameter can only 
be one Dutch mile, because he demonstrates that 
that space will hold eight hundred billions of 
damned bodies, “ which will abundantly suffice.” 
Then he returns to more accessible questions, 
and asks why places under the same latitude are 
not equally hot ; why it rains stones, frogs, mice, 
and rats; what is the nature of meteors; what 
is the use of the moon; what is the true theory 
of the earth’s motion, “now so much in ques- 
tion”; and whether the stars are inhabited. He 
seems to regard these last questions as insoluble, 
laughing at the presumption and hopeless discord 
of astronomers, and wonders that they are some- 
how mixed up with the eternal problem about 
the origin of evil. “ But hoo!” exclaims the 
worthy Burton, “I am now gone quite out of 
sight. I am almost giddy with roaming about ; 
I could have ranged further yet, but I am an in- 
fant and not able to dive into those profundities 
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and sound those depths ; not able to understand, 
much less to discuss. I leave the contemplation 
of these things to stronger wits, that have better 
ability and happier leisure to wade into such phil- 
osophical mysteries.” 

Wandering through this quaint museum we 
come here and there upon familiar anecdotes ; 
upon an early form of smart sayings which have 
been given to the wits of successive generations ; 
or queer illustrations of ancient forms of specula- 
tion. Reading Burton’s anecdote of two palm- 
trees which languished till they grew high enough 
to see one another at a distance, we may remem- 
ber the two trees in Heine’s familiar poem ; and 
on the next page we find the story from which 
Keats took his “ Lamia”; and not far off is a re- 
mark which Coleridge turned into a well-known 
epigram, pointing out that the devil, when he 
robbed Job of all his goods, judiciously omitted 
to take his wife. Just below is an anecdote 


which Thackeray has somewhere quoted about 
the amazement of the wild Irish when they saw 
the splendors of Henry II.’s court, and their fool- 
ish desire to become English forthwith ; “who 
but English! but when they had now submitted 
themselves and lost their former liberty, they 
began to rebel some of them, others repent of 
what they had done, when it was too late.” For 
one who delights in literary coincidences, in trac- 
ing the forms in which anecdotes present them- 
selves in various ages, and observing how the 
old materials are being constantly refashioned to 
suit the taste of the present day, there is an am- 
ple hunting-ground in Burton’s curious miscel- 
lany; and we come to have a liking for the old 
gentleman even though we may admit that for 
the less curious reader it is better to take advan- 
tage of Sterne’s spectacles and contemplate Bur- 
ton as reflected in the elder Shandy. 
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HEALTH AT HOME.* 


PART SECOND. 


Vv. 
WALL-COVERING FOR BEDROOMS, 


ROM the floors of the bedroom, which were 
considered in my last paper, we may pass 

to the walls and ceiling. These should be cov- 
ered in every case in such a manner that they 
may be at any time effectively cleaned at as little 
possible expense and trouble as is possible. We 
have been accustomed for a long series of years 
past to use papers for the covering of bedroom 
walls, and in the shops for the sale of wall-papers 
it is the usual thing for the salesman to offer for 
inspection a distinct series of bedroom papers, 
the patterns of the paper and the quality of the 
papers being specially displayed in order to meet 
the tastes of the purchasers. There is no doubt 
that extremely beautiful and artistic papers are 
to be bought, but for my part I object to paper 
altogether in the bedroom. Paper has one rec- 
ommendation, that of presenting for selection a 
variety, and it may be a beauty of pattern, and 
at first this is an enticing suggestion. After a 
short time, however, the most beautiful pattern 
causes weariness. The sight every night and 
morning of just the same lines and series of ob- 
jects, so many groups, so many figures, so many 
flowers, so many singular or imaginary designs, 





* Continued from “‘ Journal” for April. 


becomes in a short time a wearisome process, 
and in the bedroom is often intolerable. This 
sameness, which becomes an objection even to a 
handsome paper, is a minor objection when it is 
compared with others which have to be men- 
tioned. In some instances the paper itself is un- 
wholesome, owing to the surface of it containing 
arsenic, which, having been used for coloring 
purposes, is given off in fine dust, is disseminated 
through the air, and is breathed by the occupant 
of the room to his decided injury. The common 
view held on this subject is that the papers called 
flock papers, and papers of green color, are those 
only which give off arsenical dust; but this is 
not strictly true, for Dr. Leonard Sedgwick found 
that a blue paper gave off arsenical dust into a 
bedroom, and that for a long time the sleepers in 
the room were suffering from the irritation caused 
by arsenic without discerning the true cause. 
They suffered from irritation of the throat, from 
dyspepsia, and from considerable ma/azse until 
the cause was discovered and removed. 

Of course it would not be difficult to select in 
every case a paper for the walls of the bedroom 
which is quite free of arsenic, and, as the trouble 
and expense of such proof are comparatively slight, 
I do not dwell on this objection with any pertina- 
city ; I name it merely as an objection of an acci- 
dental kind which can not fairly be omitted. 

The argument usually offered for the adop- 
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tion of paper as a wall-covering is the economi- 
cal argument that the paper lasts so long. Once 
put up it is not necessary to touch the wall again 
with a new covering for five or even seven years, 
In some leases and agreements there is a clause 
directing that the walls shall be papered every 
five or seven years, and the tenant makes it a 
point never to do more at any rate than just carry 
out the said agreement. The paper being once 
up on the walls looks clean and nice. “It will 
last another year very well.” It is getting dingy 
certainly, but then it is such a nuisance to have 
in the paper-hanger, and go through the worry 
of emptying the room for him. So month after 
month the long-doomed paper is allowed to hang 
until from actual necessity it is removed and re- 
placed, or recovered with a new paper. 

Imperceptibly, but surely, a room, the walls 
of which are covered from year to year with the 
same paper, is a room the air of which is dirty, 
so that the very temptations to delay renewal 
and the very arguments of economy become 
the strongest of objections to papers altogether. 
When the air of the room is damp the paper gets 
damp. In the damp state it absorbs readily the 
dust that is in the air. When the weather gets 
dry and warm, or when the room is warmed by 
a fire, the dust becomes dry on the paper, and is 
then easily wafted and distributed through the 
air of the room, while if the paper be at all rough 
or raised the small irregular spaces are at all 
times receptacles for dust. This is a strong ob- 
jection to the paper covering for the wall. 

A final objection to the paper covering is the 
mode in which it is put on the walls. As a com- 
mon practice layer is laid on layer until six or 
seven or more layers are sometimes put one over 
the other. And I have recently seen a room 
stripped of no fewer than ten layers of paper 
before the wall was reached. By this plan the 
room becomes lined with coating after coating of 
paste, which in course of time is decomposed, is 
turned into fine organic dust, and is itself, when- 
ever the paper is torn away so as to allow of an 
escape of dust, a decided source of danger to 
health. Let sickness take place in a room the 
walls of which are treated in the manner now 
described; let the particles of the poison of a 
contagious disease disseminate in such a room, 
and almost of a certainty some minute portion 
of the particular poison will be cased up behind 
the new paper that is laid on, to remain a source 
of danger for after-occupants of the room for 
years and years to come. 

For these reasons, and I think they are sound 
and good, I think the common system of paper 
for the walls of the bedroom is not the best. If 
a paper could be invented which, once laid on, 
would present a permanent surface, and a sur- 


face that would admit of systematic cleansing by 
means of soap and water or by dry scrubbing, 
then I should not have a word to say against it, 
and such an invention will, I should hope, one 
day be brought into common use. 

The nearest approach I have ever seen to 
perfect success in the direction named was in a 
room in the house of my good friend Dr. Thurs- 
field, of Leamington. Dr. Thursfield had a room 
very carefully papered with a good fine paper of 
oak pattern, This paper he coated with coach- 
makers’ varnish until the complete surface was 
in truth as hard as the panel of a carriage itself. 
This wall could be washed with the greatest 
ease, and was as perfect as need be. Sometimes 
in the halls and on the staircases of houses we 
see oak and marble papers which are varnished, 
and which bear to be washed very well, but I 
have never seen those walls so perfect as the 
walls of the room I specially name, and certainly 
I have seen no approach to anything of the kind 
within a room. 

Presuming that paper is used for the walls of 
a bedroom, there are certain rules which ought 
to be followed in respect to the process. The 
first of these is that the paper selected should 
not be a flock paper; next, it ought not to have 
a raised or rough surface; thirdly, the pattern 
should be of the plainest possible kind, and, if I 
may so express it, patternless ; the color should 
be gray or a sea-green; and, lastly, the paper 
should be frequently renewed —it should be 
changed every three years at least. Moreover, 
in changing the paper there should be no slip- 
shod method of putting on a new paper before 
the removal of the old. The old paper should 
be entirely stripped off, the wall should be well 
cleansed of dry paste, and the new paper should 
be put on with paste that is quite fresh and pure. 
The introduction of a little alum into the paste is 
always good practice. 

In cases where a person has suffered from 
any one of the contagious diseases, and has oc- 
cupied a room the walls of which are covered 
with paper, there should be no hesitation, when 
the room is relieved of its occupant, in clearing 
every particle of paper from the wall at once, 
also making the clearance as complete as pos- 
sible. I usually direct, in those cases, that the 
paper, while it is still on the wall, should be sat- 
urated with water that is at boiling heat, the 
water being applied with a small flannel or wool- 
en mop. In this manner two purposes are 
served: the heat disinfects, and the paper is 
made to peel off with great readiness and com- 
pleteness. When the paper is thus removed 
down to the solid walls, the walls may be fumi- 
gated with sulphurous acid vapor and afterward 
washed down, sponged, and allowed to dry. 
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After such cleansing the new paper may be laid 
on, the ceiling having been previously cleansed 
and colored. 

If paper be not used for the covering of the 
wall of the bedroom, recourse may be had to 
one or other of the following plans : 

In a newly-built house there can be no better 
outlay than that which would be devoted to the 
plan of making the walls of the bedroom quite 
impermeable and smooth, by covering them with 
a firm cement like parian. The walls ought to 
be made so readily cleansable that they can at 
any time be scalded and washed, just as a piece 
of crockery can be scalded and washed. The 
simple plain surface is better than the tiled sur- 
face ; it is more easily cleansed, and it does not 
weary by a pattern that is immovable. It has 
been objected to this plan that when it is adopt- 
ed the wall becomes covered with moisture 
whenever the air is charged with moisture. 
The objection would be sound if the air must, 
by necessity, be so charged with moisture as to 
produce the effect stated; but, in truth, this 
ought not to be the case. If the air of a room 
is so damp that water will condense on the walls, 
it does not signify whether those walls be per- 
meable or impermeable, for the air will be damp 
all the same. The only difference will be in 
what is seen. If the walls be impermeable, the 
condensed water will be visible, and will run 
down the walls, whereby it will be known as a 
fact that the air is, or has been, loaded with 
moisture. If the walls be coated with a perme- 
able substance, the water, truly, will not be seen, 
but it will be there all the same, for it will have 
passed into the permeable covering of the walls, 
and will remain until it is given up again to the 
air of the room as a drier time or season arrives. 
We may observe this fact well illustrated from 
the looking-glasses in a damp room, or from the 
moisture on a damp,. permeable wall. The wall 
may seem as dry as a bone, but the glass may 
be so covered with moisture that there is no re- 
flection at all from it. The wall here is not less 
damp than the glass, but it holds the damp, and 
is, therefore, the more dangerous. Supposing, 
then, that a room with an impermeable wall 
shows signs of moisture on the wall, the evi- 
dence is definite that such a room is not properly 
ventilated, or that water vapor has access to it, 
or that it is so cold that water easily condenses 
upon it; whereupon the effort should be, not to 
make the wall porous, but to keep the air of the 
room warm and dry. 

In houses that are already built and that have 
simply plaster walls, the plan of covering the 
walls with an impermeable cement may be too 
expensive or otherwise undesirable. In these in- 
stances we may have recourse to paints or to 


distemper ; ordinary old-fashioned lead paint for 
walls, when it is laid on properly and is of best 
quality, is always good. It is expensive at first, 
but it is very durable; it admits of ready cleans- 
ing, and when it is well varnished the surface of 
it may be washed many times without injury. If 
the paint has been simply flatted it may also be 
washed very often, provided that neither soda 
nor other alkaline substance be used with the 
water. I have, within the last nine years, used 
the new substance called silicate paint with much 
advantage for the bedroom wall. This paint 
gives, I think, a little more trouble than the ordi- 
nary lead paints in its application, and many 
painters are much prejudiced against it. One of 
these who was working for me was, indeed, so 
opposed to the use of the silicate paint that he 
actually threw up his tools and went away, leav- 
ing the men who were working under him with- 
out a leader. Nevertheless, I let the work go 
on, and a better result could not have been 
wished for. The extra trouble with the silicate 
paint lies in the fact that it does not “cover,” to 
use the term that is employed by the artisan. 
Two layers of the ordinary sound lead paint are, 
they say, equivalent to four of the silicate. The 
paint also has to be laid on with more care than 
the lead paint to prevent it from showing the 
lines caused by the brush. When, however, it 
is completely laid on and the requisite number of 
layers are applied so as to cover thoroughly, it 
yields a surface which is at once fine, imperme- 
able, and clean. The surface can be washed 
with soap and water as freely as if it were a sur- 
face of cement, and, as far as I can see, so far 
it wears effectually. With these advantages the 
objections of the workmen pass away, and they 
ought to be fairly considered by the workmen 
themselves, seeing that in the use of the silicate 
paint the health is not endangered. The risk of 
being poisoned by the lead which is present in 
the lead paints, to which from long custom the 
workman so rigidly pins his faith, does not exist. 

If neither paper nor paint be used for the 
bedroom wall, there remains the old and simple 
plan of coloring with distemper, and really, after 
all, this cheap and easy method is as good as 
any. Distemper color is wholesome as a cover- 
ing, it is cheap, and it suggests more than paper 
does, a frequent renewal. 

It is worth noting that, in instances where the 
wall has been covered with paper, and where 
the paper is not broken or torn away at any 
part, and where, for any reason, it is not felt to 
be desirable to remove the paper, one or two 
coats of distemper may be laid on the paper 
after a coating of size as a preliminary. If the 
paper be smooth, the pattern of it will entirely be 
covered by the wash; if the paper be not smooth 
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—if, I mean, it has on it a raised pattern—the 
distemper will give an outline of the pattern 
which, though quite distinct, is not disagreeable 
to the sight. 

Whatever be the substance used for covering 
the wall, whether lead paint, silicate paint, or dis- 
temper, the color should, I think, be the same as 
was suggested for paper, namely, a light green, 
what is, I believe, called a “sea-green” color, 
This color, taking it all in all, is more pleasant to 
the sight, as a color to be regularly gazed at. 
When the eye meets it on awaking, it offers no 
resistance or sense of unpleasantness, and it bears 
to be looked at more frequently than other colors. 
In this respect it resembles the grass of the fields, 
the verdure of the forest, and the surface of the 
sea, After the green, gray or russet-red color is 
most to be desired. 

While I have advocated a perfectly plain sur- 
face for the walls of the bedroom—that is to say, 
an absence from anything like a staring perma- 
nent pattern—I would earnestly encourage the 
ornamentation of the walls by objects of good 
art that are easily removed and changed. Good 
pictures, statuettes, and other ornaments are 
excellent in the bedroom. At the same time, it 
is wise and wholesome practice to break the uni- 
formity of decoration from time to time. The 
health of the body is very much modified by the 
tone and turn of the mind, and whatever creates 
a pleasurable diversion of mind, however simple 
it may be, is wholesome to the body not less than 
to the mind itself. 

The ceiling of the bedroom is the next con- 
sideration after the walls. This should be at- 
tended to more frequently than is customary in 
most households. The ceiling should be colored 
regularly once a year at least, either with ordinary 
white- or lime-wash, with distemper, or with zinc- 
white. Zinc-white, which has lately been intro- 
duced by Mr. Griffiths, as a paint, answers excel- 
lently for ceilings ; it covers well; gives a smooth 
surface, and is very little more expensive than 
common lime-wash. The color of the bedroom 
ceiling should not be pure white; it should be 
slightly toned toward blue or green. 

The bedroom is now lighted, ventilated, 
warmed, floored, and carpeted, and its walls are 
colored, and, it may be, decorated. It is ready 
to receive its furniture, and to the furniture we 
will therefore direct our attention. 


vi. 
FURNITURE, BEDS, AND BEDDING. 


IT may be taken as a general rule that a bed- 
room should have in it the least possible amount 
of furniture, and that whatever furniture there is 
in it should be as free as possible of all that can 
hold dust and fluff. 


I can not do better than commence what I 
have to say concerning beds and bedding by 
protesting against the double bed. The system 
of having beds in which two persons can sleep 
is always, to some extent, unhealthy. No two 
persons are so constituted as to sleep naturally 
under the same weight of bedclothes and on 
the same kind of bed or mattress. But sleep, to 
be perfect and profound and restorative, should 
be so prepared for that not a single discomfort 
should interrupt it. A good illustration of the 
fact to which I am directing attention is shown 
at the Industrial Schools at Annerley. The vis- 
itor to those schools, in which children most 
unhealthily born are reared into a condition of 
health which is singularly good, and which seems 
to prove that even hereditary evils may be edu- 
cated out of the body almost in one generation— 
the visitor to those schools will find in the dormi- 
tories there that each child has its own little bed. 
It will be asked, perhaps—in fact, I heard it 
asked—whether this plan is not very expensive 
and troublesome, causing double bed-making, 
double bed-airing, double laundry-work, and 
double cost of bed-linen and coverings. Well, 
the reply was, that there is an extra cost in re- 
gard to those particulars, but that, on the whole, 
there is an untold saving in relation to health. 
The children rise from their beds really refreshed, 
and in every way better for the separate occupa- 
tion. In this manner the sick-list is kept free 
to a great extent; and as one sick child in its 
infirmary sick-couch is an anxiety by night as 
well as by day, and as one sick child confined 
to its bed by its sickness is more trouble and 
anxiety than half a dozen healthy children occu- 
pying each a separate bed during sleeping hours, 
there is a positive saving of trouble and of ex- 
pense in the course of the year from the prac- 
tice of the single-bed system. It is not difficult 
to discover the reason of the saving of health. 
The fact that no two persons are constituted to 
require the same kind of clothes and the same 
kind of bedding has been already adverted to, 
to which may be added the further fact that 
no children or persons can sleep under the same 
covering without one being the cause of some 
discomfort to the other, by movement, position, 
or drag of clothing. Beyond these discomforts, 
moreover, there is the question of emanations 
from the breath. At some time or other the 
breath of one of the sleepers must, in some de- 
gree, affect the other; the breath is heavy, dis- 
agreeable ; it may be so intolerable that in waking 
hours, when the senses are alive to it, it would be 
sickening, soon after a short exposure to it. Here 
in bed, with the senses locked up, the disagree- 
able odor may not be realized; but, assuredly, 
because it is not detected, it is not less injurious. 
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I need not pursue this subject much further ; 
common sense will tell everybody who will reflect 
on the subject with common sense that I am cor- 
rect, and that it is best for persons of every age 
to have to themselves the shelter within which 
they pass one third of their whole lives—thirty 
years of life, if they live to be ninety years old. I 
dwell, therefore, only on one point more in favor 
of the single bed, and that is to enforce the lesson 
that under the single-bed system it is rendered 
impossible to place very old and very young per- 
sons to sleep together. To the young this is a 
positive blessing, for there is no practice more 
deleterious to them than to sleep with the aged. 
The vital warmth that is so essential for their 
growth and development is robbed from them by 
the aged, and they are enfeebled at a time when 
they are least able to bear the enfeeblement. 

The single bed for every sleeper determined 
on, the size of the bedstead and the number of 
bedsteads in the room, according to space, should 
be considered. For ordinary adult persons the 
bedstead need not exceed three feet six inches in 
width by six feet six inches in length; and in no 
room, however well it may be ventilated, should 
a bedstead be placed in less than a thousand 
cubic feet of breathing-space. A bedroom for 
two single beds should not measure less than 
sixteen feet long by twelve feet wide and eleven 
feet high. There are some sanitarians who would 
not be satisfied with those dimensions for a room 
to be occupied by two persons, and I frankly ad- 
mit the dimensions are close to the minimum, 
though with good ventilation they may, I think, 
suffice. With bad ventilation they are confess- 
edly out of court, and I name them merely for 
the sake of meeting the necessities of the limited 
bedroom space that pertains to the houses of 
great cities. In my own mind I do not consider 
twice the amount of space named at all too 
much, even with the ventilation as free as I have 
suggested in previous chapters of this essay. 

There can be no mistake that the bedstead 
should be constructed of metal, of iron or brass, 
or a combination of those metals. Wooden bed- 
steads are altogether out of date in healthy 
houses. They are not cleanly, they harbor the 
unclean, and they are not cleansable like a metal 
framework. The framework of the bed should 
be so constructed that the bed or mattress is 
raised two feet from the floor of the room, and 
the whole framework should be steady and so 
well knit together that the movements of the 
sleeper should cause neither creaking nor vibra- 
tion. 

A good deal of controversy has been raised 
on the matter of curtains for beds. From the 
old system of curtains all round the bed, like a 
tent, there has been a reaction to an entire aboli- 


tion of the curtains. I am of opinion that this 
complete change is not beneficial. Two light 
side head-curtains, with a curtain at the back of 
the head and a small tester, are, I think, very 
good parts of a bedstead. The curtains fulfill a 
doubly useful purpose: they shield the head and 
face of the sleeper from draughts, and they en- 
able the sleeper to shut out the direct light from 
the window without in any way necessitating him 
to shut the light out at the window itself. The 
room may be filled with light, and yet the sleeper’ 
may be shielded from the direct action of it upon 
his eyes if he have the curtain as a shield. 

The kind of bed on which the body should 
rest is a question on which there is extreme di- 
vergence of opinion. Whenever we leave our 
own bed to go to sleep elsewhere, in an hotel or 
in the house of a friend, it is almost certain that 
we shall find a bed differing from that to which 
we are accustomed. We may find a bed of down 
so soft that to drop into it is like dropping into 
light dough ; we may find a soft feather bed, or 
a soft mattress, or a spring mattress, a moder- 
ately hard mattress, or a mattress as hard, I had 
nearly said, as the plank bed for which our pris- 
ons are now so unenviably notorious. These 
differences are determined by the taste of the 
owner of the bed, without much reference to 
principle, or to the likings of any one else in the 
world; not a very good or satisfactory state of 
things. There ought to be some principle for 
guidance in a trial so solemn as that which set- 
tles the mode in which our bodies shall rest for a 
third of our mortal existence. 

I fear it is hard to fix on definite principles, 
but there is one principle, at any rate, which may 
be relied on, and which, when it is understood, 
goes a long way toward solving the question of 
the best kind of bed for all sleepers. The prin- 
ciple is, that the bed, whatever it be made of, 
should be so flexible, if I may use the term, that 
all parts of the body may rest upon it equally. It 
ought to adapt itself to the outline of the body in 
whatever position the body may be placed. The 
very hard mattress which yields nothing, and 
which makes the body rest on two or three points 
of corporeal surface, is at once excluded from use 
by this principle, and I know of no imposition 
that ought to be excluded more rigorously. On the 
other hand, the bed that is so soft that the body 
is enveloped in it, though it may be very luxuri- 
ous, is too oppressive, hot, and enfeebling ; it 
keeps up a regular fever which can not fail to ex- 
haust both physical and mental energies, and at 
the same time it really does not adapt itself per- 
fectly to the outline of the body. 

The best kind of bed, taking everything into 
consideration, is one of two kinds. A fairly soft 
feather bed laid upon a soft horsehair mattress, 
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ora thin mattress laid upon one of the elastic 
steel-spring beds which have lately been so in- 
geniously constructed of small connected springs 
that yield in a wave-like manner to every motion. 
It is against my inclination to try to write out 
the time-honored old feather bed and mattress, 
but I am forced to state that the new steel-spring 
bed is, of necessity, the bed of the future. It 
fulfills every intention of flexibility ; it is durable ; 
it goes with the bedstead, as an actual part of it, 
and it can never be a nest or receptacle of con- 
tagion or impurity. 

On the subject of bedclothes, the points that 
have most to be enforced are that heavy bed- 
clothing is always a mistake, and that weight in 
no true sense means warmth. The light down 
quilts or coverlets which are now coming into 
general use are the greatest improvements that 
have been made, in our time, in regard to bed- 
clothes. One of these quilts takes well the place 
of two blankets, and they cause much less fatigue 
from weight than layer upon layer of blanket 
covering. 

As to the actuai quantity of clothes which 
should be on the sleeper, I can lay down no rule 
of numbers or quantities, because different peo- 
ple require such different amounts. I can, never- 
theless, offer one very good practice which every 
person can learn to apply. It should be the rule 
to learn so to adapt the clothing that the body is 
never cold and never hot while under the clothes. 
The first rule is usually followed, and need not 
be dwelt on; the last is too commonly broken. 
It isa practice too easily acquired to sleep under so 


(To be continued.) 


much clothing that the body becomes excessively 
heated, feverishly heated. This condition gives 
rise to exhaustion, to disturbing dreams, to head- 
ache, to dyspepsia, and to constipation. It is so 
injurious that it is better to learn to sleep with 
even too little than with too much clothing over 
the body. This, specially, is true for the young 
and the vigorous. It is less true for the old, but 
in them it holds good in a modified degree. 

The position of the bed in the bedroom is of 
moment. The foot of the bed to the fireplace is 
the best arrangement when it can be carried out. 
The bed should be away from the door, so that 
the door does not open upon it, and it should 
never, if it can be helped, be between the door 
and the fire. If the head of the bed can be 
placed to the east, so that the body lies in the 
line of the earth’s motion, I think it is in the best 
position for the sleeper. 

The furniture of the bedroom, other than the 
bed, should be of the simplest kind. The chairs 
should be uncovered, and free from stuffing of 
woolen or other material; the wardrobe should 
have closely fitting doors; the utensils should 
have closely fitting covers ; and everything that 
can in any way gather dust should be carefully 
excluded. 

In a word, the bedroom, the room for the 
third of this mortal life, and that third the most 
helpless, should be a sanctuary of cleanliness 
and order, in which no injurious exhalation can 
remain for a moment, and no trace of uncleanli- 
ness offend a single sense. 


B. W. RICHARDSON, M. D. (Good Words). 





SENIOR'S CONVERSATIONS. 


SECOND SERIES OF SELECTIONS.* 


SAGACITY OF JURIES, 


S2PTEMBER rst (1861r).—I will throw to- 
gether my conversations of the last two days 
with Sir W. Erle.t 
I mentioned that in all the Swiss constitutions 
trial by jury in criminal matters was required. 
Erle. And very wisely. 





* See ‘* Appletons’ Journal ” for May. 

+ Sir William Erle was appointed, in 1844, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas; in 1846 he was 
transferred to the Court of Queen’s Bench ; in 1859 he 
was promoted to the Chief Justiceship of the Court of 
Common Pleas, on the elevation of Lord Campbell to 
the Woolsack. He retired into private life, taking his 
farewell of the Bench on November 26, 1866.—Eb. 


Senior. Wisely for the purpose of keeping 
power in the hands of the people ? 

Erle. Wisely for a// purposes. 

Senior. Including the discovery of truth ? 

Erie. Including the discovery of truth. I be- 
lieve that a jury is in general far more likely to 
come to a right decision than a judge. 

Senior. That seems to me strange. The 
judge has everything in his favor—intelligence, 
education, experience, and responsibility. 

Erle, With respect to intelligence, a judge is 
certainly superior to an ordinary juryman ; but 
among the twelve there will generally be found 
one, often two men, of considerable intelligence, 
and they lead the rest. As to education, the jury 
have decidedly the advantage. The education 
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of a judge, as far as relates to deciding fact, is 
the education of a practicing barrister who is im- 
mersed in the world of words, and removed from 
acting in the commercial, agricultural, and manu- 
facturing facts which form the staple of contest. 
He is so accustomed to deny what he believes to 
be true, to defend what he feels to be wrong, to 
look for premises, not for conclusions, that he 
loses the sense of true and false—i. e., real and 
unreal, Then he is essentially a London gentle- 
man ; he knows nothing of the habits of thought, 
or of feeling, or of action in the middle and lower 
classes who supply our litigants, witnesses, and 
prisoners. And it is from barristers thus edu- 
cated that judges are taken. 

When tried by a jury, the prisoner is tried by 
his peers, or by those who are a little above his 
peers, who are practically accustomed to the facts 
adduced as frobantia, and can truly appreciate 
their value. I have often been astonished by the 
sagacity with which they enter into his feelings, 
suppose his motives, and from the scattered z#- 
dicta afforded by the evidence conjecture a whole 
series of events. For, after all, the verdict, if it 
be a conviction, must always be a conjecture. 

Experience the judge certainly has. As coun- 
sel or as judge he has taken part in many hun- 
dreds of trials. The juryman may never have 
served before. But this long experience often 
gives the judge prejudices which warp his judg- 
ment. The counsel who are accustomed to plead 
before him find them out and practice on them. 

I was counsel in a case of assault. My client 
had had three ribs broken by a drunken barge- 
man. The opposite counsel cross-examined as 
to whether since the accident, he had not been 
a field-preacher, whether he had not actually 
preached from atub. He admitted that he had. 
I did not see the drift of this, for, though a man 
could not easily preach directly after his ribs had 
been broken, he might when they had reunited. 
The judge summed up strongly against me, and 
my client got nothing. I afterward found that 
the judge had an almost insane hatred of field- 
preachers, It is true that each juryman may 
have prejudices equally absurd, but they are neu- 
tralized by his fellows, and, above all, they are 
not known. They can not be turned to account 
by counsel. 

As for responsibility, a judge being a perma- 
nent officer, especially a judge sitting alone, is 
more responsible to public opinion than any indi- 
vidual juryman, who is one of a body assembled 
only once and immediately dissolved. But I be- 
lieve that the feeling of moral responsibility is 
much stronger in the case of the juryman, to 
whom the situation is new, whose attention is 
excited, who for the first time in his life is called 
upon to exercise public important functions in the 





face of all his neighbors, than in that of a judge 
who is doing to-day what he has been doing per- 
haps every day for ten years before. I have seen 
dreadful carelessness in judges. Again, a judge 
is often under the influence of particular coun- 
sel; some he hates, some he likes, some he relies 
on, and some he fears. It is easy for a judge to 
be impartial between plaintiff and defendant—in- 
deed, he is almost always so; it is difficult to be 
impartial between counsel and counsel. 

Senior. 1 have felt that myself, but in general 
the feeling of dislike was stronger than that of 
liking. . There were men on whose side I could 
decide only by an effort; they were so false, so 
sophistical, so anxious to dress up a cause which 
was sufficiently good if merely clearly and simply 
stated, that I was almost ashamed to decide for 
them lest I should be supposed to have been 
deceived. But I do not recollect having had 
favorites. 

Erle, Perhaps you had them without know- 
ing it, and attributed solely to the argument a 
force which was partly due to your good opinion 
of the speaker. 

Senior. Just as a juryman, who had been in 
court during the whole sitting at Liverpool, con- 
gratulated Scarlett on having been always em- 
ployed by the side that was in the right. What 
class give you the best jurymen ? 

Erle, The respectable farmers and the higher 
shopkeepers in the country towns. The men 
from the great cities, accustomed to excess in 
trade speculations, are inferior to them, especially 
in an honest sense of duty. The worst juries that 
I have known came from such places. Their ad- 
venturous gambling trade seems to make them 
reckless. At one time they appeared to have 
pleasure in deciding against what they supposed 
to be my opinion, which I counteracted by seem- 
ing to give more emphasis to the reasons in favor 
of the decision to which I was opposed. One of 
the things which used at first to surprise me is, 
the very small motive which is enough to lead men 
to commit atrocious crimes. Smethurst’s * mo- 
tixe, for instance, was a small one. 

Senior. You hold Smethurst guilty ? 

Erle. CertainlyI do. If the evidence against 
him was insufficient, almost all circumstantial evi- 
dence must be insufficient, for it scarcely ever is 
stronger. 

Senior. Sir George Lewis was partly influ- 
enced by the want of motive. 

* Dr. Smethurst was accused of marrying Miss Bankes 
during the lifetime of his wife. He caused her to make 
a will in his favor, and she died soon afterward of slow 
poison. He was convicted and sentenced to execution, 
but Sir George Lewis, who was Home Secretary at that 
time, did not consider the evidence sufficient, and granted 
him a free pardon. Smethurst was afterward tried, con- 
victed, and imprisoned for bigamy.—Eb. 
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Erle. Do you recollect the Buckinghamshire 
groom, who murdered his fellow servant because 
she would not give him a glass of beer? 

Senior. You would have convicted Vidil * of 
the attempt to murder? 

Erie, I have no doubt that he did attempt to 
murder, and I think that I should have convicted 
him. 
Senior. Would he have been hanged ? 

Erie, 1 think not. I recollect no case of an 
execution for a mere attempt. He would have 
been sentenced to penal servitude for twenty-five 
years, which means twelve and a half years if the 
prisoner conducts himself well. His present sen- 
tence of one year’s hard labor is severer while it 
lasts. The men in penal servitude live apart, 
each in his cell, and employed in trades. Great 
importance is attached to keeping up their weight. 
As their work does not promote the develop- 
ment of muscle, their weight is retained by fat- 
tening them. I saw a set of convicts at Dart- 
moor. Every one of them had thrown out a bow 
window. Nothing could look more absurd than 
a line of sixty or seventy men, each adorned by 
this prominence. Its reformatory effects, how- 
ever, will be great. They will be guilty of none 
of the thefts which require agility. 

Senior. 1am not sure of that; Falstaff was 
a highwayman. 

Erle. Yes; but he admitted that he could 
not rob a-foot, and no one can rob now on horse- 
back. 

Senior. And how will Vidil’s punishment dif- 
fer from penal servitude ? 

Frie. It will not be separate, he will be mixed 
with common felons. He will probably have to 
sleep on an inclined plane fifty or sixty feet long, 
and six feet broad, running along the side of the 
room, among twenty or thirty other convicts, 
those on each side of him separated from him 
by only an imaginary line. He will have to work 
with them and live with them. To a man of any 
refinement, and he must have some, it is a hor- 
rible sentence. And think what will be his po- 
sition when he is released! I had much rather 
be hanged. 





* The Baron de Vidil made an attack upon his son 
with a loaded whip while they were riding together in a 
lane near Orleans House, Twickenham. The Baron al- 
leged that his son’s injuries were caused by an accident 
on the road. In his deposition the boy said that his fa- 
ther had struck him twice on the head ; at the police ex- 
amination, however, he refused to give any information 
tending to criminate his father. Immediately after the 
occurrence, the Baron fled to Paris, where he was appre- 
hended and tried. As the son still refused to give any 
evidence against his father, the jury could find the pris- 
oner guilty only of unlawfully wounding. The Baron 
was sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment with hard 
labor.—Ep. 


Senior. Do you believe that many innocent 
men are tried ? 

Erle. 1 believe that many men are tried, and 
that some are convicted, who are innocent of the 
crime of which they are accused. But I also be- 
lieve that a/most all those who are wrongfully 
accused, and that a// those who are wrongfully 
convicted, belong to the criminal class. An hon- 
est man always proves an a/zdz, but a profes- 
sional thief is constantly employed in some breach 
of the law. If, from a mistake of identity, the 
great cause of erroneous prosecutions, he is ac- 
cused of some crime of which he is not guilty, 
he too can prove an a/iéz; but that very al/zb7 
would show his participation in some other crime. 
He prefers the risk of a false conviction to the 
certainty of a true one. He will not defend him- 
self against the charge of having stolen A.’s 
sheep, by showing that at that very time he was 
breaking into B.’s house. 

Senior. You have pleaded the cause of juries 
in criminal cases. What do you say to them in 
civil causes ? 

Erie, Even in civil causes I prefer juries to 
judges. The indifference to real and unreal, and 
so to right and wrong, which besets a barrister 
bred in the world of words rather than of facts, 
often follows him to the bench. Besides this, I 
have known judges, bred in the world of legal 
studies, who delighted in nothing so much as in 
a strong decision. Now, a strong decision is a 
decision opposed to common sense and to com- 
mon convenience. 

Senior. Such, for instance, as Lord Eldon’s ; 
that if a book be mischievous you have a right 
to pirate it. 

Erle. A great part of the law made by judges 
consists of strong decisions, and as one strong 
decision is a precedent for another a little strong- 
er, the law at last on some matters becomes such 
a nuisance that equity intervenes, or an act of 
Parliament must be passed to sweep the whole 
away. 

Senior. As was done as to the construction 
of wills. 

I am told that Cockburn regrets that he has 
changed the bar for the bench. 

Erle. So do not I. Both are laborious, and 
both are anxious; but the labor of the bar to a 
man in great practice is overwhelming. My 
great delight is my farm at Liphook. I can not 
explain to you the soothing influence of agricul- 
tural occupation. As soon as I get there, I run 
to look at my colts and my calves, and my other 
stock, even my pigs. I care much more about 
my turnips, which are of no real value, than about 
my salary. When I am going away I get up an 
hour earlier to go round the farm once more. 

Senior, 1 have no doubt that farming is an 
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agreeable and interesting amusement ; but is it 
not an expensive one? 

Erie. 1 do not think that my farm costs me 
more than two hundred pounds a year. It is the 
money which I spend most profitably. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH PAINTERS. 


September 2d (1861).—Baron Marochetti* is 
at Evian, on the opposite side of the lake [Gene- 
va]. Steamers cross in half an hour, three and 
four times a day. He breakfasted with us this 
morning, bringing with him a Captain Lutyens, 
an amateur artist of such excellence that Maro- 
chetti has advised him to quit the army and take 
to painting as a profession; and I think that he 
will do so. We talked of the present French 
school. Marochetti surprised me by not admit- 
ting Delaroche or Scheffer to be a great painter. 

Marochetti. They were both of them men of 
great talent and industry, and, having taken to 
painting, they succeeded; but they would have 
done anything else as well, and many things 
better. They had that which can be attained by 
labor—such as accuracy of outline, proportion, 
perspective; and they had what is given by in- 
telligence. Each of them conceives well, and 
represents well his story. Scheffer’s “ Mignon” 
tells her whole history. But the power of color- 
ing is not to be got by labor or by imitation. It is 
a gift from Nature to those whom she intends to 
be painters, and neither Delaroche nor Scheffer 
had it. 

Senior. Whom do you put at the head of the 
French school ? 

Marochett?. Delacroix, and perhaps Ingres 
and Meissonier. 

Senior. And whom at the head of the Eng- 
lish ? - 

Marochett?. Landseer and Watts. Landseer 
I put first, because, though his line is not the 
highest, he has attained the highest rank in it, 
and because he owes so little to others. If Watts 
had not seen the great Italian painters, he would 
not have been what he is. If neither Rubens, 
nor Paul Potter, nor Schnyders had lived, Land- 
seer would probably have painted as well as he 
does. Landseer borrows nothing from them, 
indeed has no motive to borrow from them, for 
they have nothing so good as what is his own. 

Watts has taken much from his great pred- 





* Baron Charles Marochetti, the well-known sculptor, 
was born in 1805, at Turin, of naturalized French par- 
ents. He studied and resided in France until the Revo- 
lution of 1848, when he came over to England and ob- 
tained great success. The statue of Richard Cceur de 
Lion, in front of the Houses of Parliament, is by him, 
as well as the altar-piece in the Church of La Madeleine 
in Paris. His chef-d’euvre is the statue of Emmanuel 
Philibert at Turin. He died in December, 1867.—Ep. 
VOL, VIII.—34 


ecessors, and, great as he is, has not equaled, or 
nearly equaled them. In his best works there 
is always something wanting. In his portrait, 
for instance, of Miss S——, an admirable picture 
—perhaps the best that he ever painted—the 
coloring is defective. It is too flat, and the figure 
is too thin. He is not fond of portrait-painting, 
but he would be unwise if he were to give it up. 
It is necessary both to keep him from mannerism 
and to keep him from deviating, in search of 
beauty, from real nature. At one time he painted 
much without models, and his figures, as you may 
see on the walls of Lord Somers’s house in Carl- 
ton Terrace, lost reality and individuality. But, 
with all his faults, he is really a great painter— 
the greatest that you have had since Gainsbor- 
ough and Sir Joshua. 

Senior. Do you not rank Callcott and Stan- 
field high ? 

Marochett?. Calcott is a pretty painter of 
still-life, but he is feeble. He will scarcely live, 
Stanfield belongs to the French school of land- 
scape-painters, and there are several that are su- 
perior to him—Gudin, for instance. 

Senior. What do you say of Martin ? 

Marochetéz, That he is a man of genius, 
ruined by mannerism, and by neglect of the de- 
tails of his art. He never took the pains neces- 
sary to know how to paint the human figure. 
He is a great master of perspective. He is a 
great architect of the Egyptian school. His 
imagination revels in miles of colonnades, and 
sphinxes, and colossi. The boldness, the origi- 
nality, the vastness, and the real merit of his 
“ Belshazzar’s Feast ” delighted and almost awed 
the spectators. But, when it was found that 
every Martin resembled every other Martin, and 
resembled nothing else, they ceased to interest. 
They came to be considered as tricks, as is the 
usual result of mannerism when pushed, as Mar- 
tin’s was, to its utmost extent. 


LAMARTINE ON PUBLIC SPEAKING, 


Lamartine. I have addressed different audi- 
ences, but the only one worth talking to c'est da 
Joule (the multitude). In an assembly your 
friends, or rather your party, treat the debate as 
a game, yourself as a piece, or as a pawn, and 
your speech as a move; your adversaries think 
of you only as an enemy, and of your speech 
only as a thing to be refuted. The rest, the im- 
partial part of the audience, go to the debate as 
they go to an opera, consider your speech as a 
work of art offered to them as a subject for criti- 
cism, and praise you or blame you as they have 
been bored or amused. No one changes his 
opinion; no one is convinced; no one is even 
moved. The best speech does not alter a vote. 
It merely renders the vote, which every hearer 
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had premeditated to give, more or less pleasant 
to him. No one cares whether the speaker is or 
is not sincere. It is well known, indeed, that he 
must often be insincere, since he speaks, not his 
own opinions, but those of his party, or rather 
those which it suits his party to profess for the 
time being. Noone cares for theirtruth. What 
is wanted is that they be plausible, and afford a 
good excuse for the vote. 

La foule is sincere. It comes to you for in- 
formation and counsel. The first, almost the 
only quality which it demands from you is, sin- 
cerity. You may reproach it, you may laugh at 
it, you may run counter to its prejudices, it will 
bear anything from you while it believes you to 
be honestly anxious to give it good advice. But 
beware how you are found out in flattering it. 
Beware how you are found out in saying any- 
thing which it believes to be insincere. That in- 
stant your influence is gone. Inferior men may 
be powerful mob-orators, if they have the same 
prejudices and feelings as their hearers. They 
reveal to every man that he is sympathized with 
by them, and sympathized with by his neigh- 
bors. They render every folly contagious. They 
strengthen wrong opinions, and excite passions 
already too violent. 

The real triumph and the real usefulness is 
not to stimulate, but to moderate, to control, to 
alter, and often to reverse. So far as I effected 


_ these things, or any of these things, before the 


Hétel de Ville, I was useful. 

It is remarkable that there is a sort of dual- 
ism in a speaker’s mind. However eager, how- 
ever impassioned you may be, you hear from be- 
hind you a quiet, impartial voice, judging, cen- 
suring, and advising; whispering to you an im- 
partial commentary, generally of blame or of 
warning. “That argument,” it says, “is false; 
that fact is exaggerated, you do not believe what 
you are saying, and they will find it out; you 
have said enough on this subject—keep away 
from that subject.” The voice never comes from 
before you ; the whisperer seems to be perched on 
your shoulder, with his mouth close to your ear. 
He never leaves you. In your fiercest emotion, 
“dans tout labandon et toutes les témérités de 
votre éloguence,” whether you are bursting with 
anger and indignation, or intoxicated by the sym- 
pathy and cheers of your audience, the cold, equa- 
ble voice pursues you, and directs and restrains 
without interrupting you. There is, as I said be- 
fore, a dualism in your mind. Youareat thesame 
instant the fervid, impetuous orator, and the calm, 
unexcited critic. 


FAULTS OF THE FRENCH CHARACTER. 


March 13th (1862).—Prince Napoleon. The 
great fault of the French is, gu'zls n'ont pas de 


caractére. This shows itself in their dread of 
being in a minority. On every question the in- 
stinct of a Frenchman is, to ascertain on which 
side is the majority, and to join it. It shows it- 
self also in their want of elasticity ; they have no 
backbone. A blow from the Government strikes 
them down, and they lie flat and torpid. It was 
the same three hundred years ago. There was 
at that time a strong Protestant feeling in France ; 
but it could not stand persecution. Next to this, 
their great fault is their hatred of superiors. The 
peasant, lying at the bottom of society, hates 
every one who wears a coat, and still more every 
one who wears a cassock. 

Pietr?. And yet he would rise if you were to 
pull down his clocher. 

Prince Napoleon. In some departments, per- 
haps in twenty out of the eighty-six, he likes his 
clocher, but in every department he hates his 
curé. 

Pietri. The lower clergy, however, are the 
best. 

Prince Napoleon, The least bad. The other 
day a storm was raised in the Senate because I 
was supposed to have said that Napoleon reén- 
tered France in 1815 with the cry, “4 das les 
prétres!”"* If 1 had said so it would have been 
the truth. The only country in Europe in which 
the priest is popular is England ; and he is popular 
there because he is a gentleman, a man of the 
world, a pére de famille, and above all, because 
he is rich and is charitable. Our priests are poor ; 
they eke out their incomes by exactions from the 
people, they are turned out of their seminaries 
ignorant of everything except a scholastic divin- 
ity which, even if it be comprehensible, no one 
understands; they spring from the same class as 
the peasants, over whom they claim absolute au- 
thority, they interfere with the ménage, they set 
the wife and the daughter against the husband 
and the father. Every government and every 
party that relies on their support is doomed. 

Senior. Does the peasant hate the prefect ? 

Prince Napoleon. No. In the first place, he 
never sees him. To him the prefect is an ab- 
stract idea, or, at most, an impersonation of the 
Government ; and the peasant clings to the Gov- 
ernment as the enemy of his enemy—the bour- 
geois. What the workman hates most is his a- 
tron. When I had to select a couple of hun- 
dred workmen to send them to London for the 
exhibition, I offered them forty thousand francs 
toward the expense. They accepted it from me, 
but they all said that they would not take a sou 
from their masters. 

Next to his fatron, the workman hates the 
bourgeois. Louis Philippe and his bourgeois 





* What he really said was, ‘‘ 4 das /es trattres /"—ED. 
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Chamber of Deputies were abominations to him. 
So was the Provisional Government and the Con- 
stituent Assembly. All the workmen were be- 
hind the barricades against Louis Philippe in 
February, 1848, and against Cavaignac in the 
following June. He hates constitutional govern- 
ment, with its checks and counter-checks, and 
hierarchy of power. His affection is given only 
to what he supposes to be revolutionary princi- 
ples, the absence of an aristocracy—that is to say, 
of any intermediate between the Government and 
the mass of the people. As for the bourgeois, he 
hates everybody, because he fears everybody. He 
hates and fears the people; he hates and fears 
what aristocracy we have left to us; he hates and 
fears the Government. 

Senior. Why the Government ? 

Prince Napoleon, Because it taxes him, be- 
causes it imposes free trade on him, because it 
makes war, subjects him to the conscription, and 
interferes with trade. 

X. Because it emasculates his newspaper, z”- 
ternes him, or sends him to Cayenne if he talks 
too loud, and because it interferes with the course 
of justice if he is defrauded by one of its favor- 
ites. 

Sentor. And the aristocracy ? 

Prince Napoleon. There is no aristocracy ex- 
cept the aristocracy of office, which gives influ- 
ence but no respect, and the small aristocracy of 
military and civil talent. Our officials and gen- 
erals and orators and “¢térateurs are something 
while their office or their talent continues, but 
their influence is transient. . . . 

I bitterly deplore it, but I am in a small minor- 
ity. France is not liberal in government, in com- 
merce—in anything, in short, except religion, and 
its religious tolerance arises from its disbelief. 
Even the schoolmaster does not affect to have 
any faith in the doctrines which he is obliged to 
pretend to teach. 

Pietré, We must trust to the gradual opera- 
tion of the press. 

Prince Napoleon, I, too, trust to the press. 
Though it has done positively but little, it has 
done comparatively much during the last ten 
years. It has enabled the Emperor to give us 
an installment of free trade, and of free discus- 
sion. 

Illiberal as France still is, she is much less 
so than she was in 1852; much less so than she 
would have been if Louis Philippe had continued. 
But we shall not see fully the useful influence of 
the press till it is free. I say useful influence, 
for the positive influence, the influence for evil, is 
probably greatest under a system of compression. 
In America, where there is perfect freedom, no 
one newspaper has much influence. In England, 
where the enormous expense of founding and 





keeping up a newspaper gives a monopoly to a 
few great capitalists, a few newspapers have con- 
siderable power; but not half the power which 


they have in France. The fiscal burdens, the 
cautionnement, the liability to suppression, the 
stamp, keep the number of papers lower even 
than it is in England, and the notoriety of the 
fact that they all publish, and indeed exist, only 
on the sufferance of the Government, gives im- 
portance to their censures. Everything that they 
say in opposition to the Government is taken as 
an admission. What I wish for is not so much 
the liberty of the press as its anarchy. 

Senior. By its anarchy, do you mean that 
there shall be no such thing as a délit de la 
presse? 

Prince Napoleon, 1 mean that there shall be 
no stamp, no cautionnement, no forced signa- 
ture, no avertissement, At present, the press is 
under the régzme not of /’arbitraire, which is 
bad enough, but of 4 cafrice, which is intoler- 
able. I wish a journal with only two hundred 
abonnés to be able to live. I wish to have a hun- 
dred, or five hundred such journals; their errors 
and their falsehoods would neutralize one another. 
But, while every opposition journal calls in ques- 
tion the principle of the Government and of the 
dynasty, we must have some dé/its de la presse. 
In England you have practically abandoned po- 
litical prosecutions, because these questions are 
never raised. No newspaper in England writes 
against Christianity, or royalty, or property. Still 
the system of avertissement, if it were not man- 
aged by a fool or a madman, has many advan- 
tages. 
Petinet. 1 detest it. To be tried, warned, 
and suppressed, without being heard, is intol- 
erable. 

Prince Napoleon. Still it is better to be sup- 
pressed than to be imprisoned. 


ENGLISH HABITS. 


Saturday, April 5th (1862).—We dined at 
Madame Anisson’s, and afterward went to Thiers. 
Madame Anisson talked about English habits. 

Madame Anisson. There is one institution 
which governs your whole lives, which I could 
never tolerate—the luncheon. Luncheon and 
breakfast destroy the whole morning. Your 
breakfast is so early that nothing can be done 
before it. It lasts till about eleven. Then, in 
winter, you must go out; for there is no going 
out after luncheon. At two comes luncheon ; it 
is over by three, and by four it is dark. The 
drawing-room is deserted, you sit in your own 
room till half-past seven, and then you are ex- 
pected to dine, though you in fact dined only four 
hours and a half before. Our plan of breakfast- 
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ing at half-past eleven gives us two or three hours 
before breakfast, and the whole day from half- 
past twelve to half-past six free. 

Senior. 1 am quite ready to surrender lun- 
cheon, if you will give up a French institution—a 
lady’s having a day for morning receptions, 

Madame Anisson. | abominate it, and never 
submit to it. I pay a morning visit in order to 
talk to a friend. What conversation can there be 
in a room of twenty people, when somebody is 
coming in and somebody is going out every ten 
minutes ? 

Roger Anisson. The institution which I envy 
you most is that of downs and commons. We 
have dens communaux, but they are generally in 
wood, or let by the commune to individuals. 
The village-green, round which cottages with 
their little gardens, and sometimes the houses of 
the smaller aristocrats of the village—the doctor, 
the clergyman, and the retired tradesman—are 
scattered, is almost unknown to us. So is the 
great open down, on which I have ridden in Eng- 
land for ten miles. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH RENAN. 


May rst (1863).—I will throw together sev- 
eral long conversations which, during the last ten 
days, [ have had with Renan, on the subject of 
his unpublished work, “ Histoire Critique des 
Origines du Christianisme.” 

Renan. It is printed, but I do not intend to 
publish it until I have delivered my next course of 
lectures—perhaps not until I have delivered more 
than one course. It will scandalize the orthodox 
world. I reject totally the supposed inspiration 
of the compilers of the Gospels. It was an idea 
introduced by the schoolmen, in order to supply 
premises for their disputations. The human 
mind was then the slave of authority. A text 
from Aristotle was conclusive in metaphysics ; a 
text from the Bible was conclusive in theology. 
The skill of the disputer was shown by leading 
his adversary to an affirmation contradictory to 
one of the indisputable authorities. 

Senior. St. Hilaire, who is a considerable 
Orientalist, believes that the Gospels were not 
published in their present form until the second 
century. 

Renan. | disagree with him; I have no doubt 
that the Gospels assumed their present form in 
the first century, and I see no reason for disbe- 
lieving the uniform tradition that they were com- 
piled by those whose names they bear. When I 
use the word “compiled,” I exclude St. John, 
for his Gospel is obviously original, and its pecu- 
liarities are a strong proof that when it was writ- 
ten the other three Gospels existed. Not one of 
the miracles related by any of the earlier Evan- 
gelists is mentioned by St. John, except the feed- 


ing of the five thousand, and the walking of Jesus 
on the lake the following night. 

St. John, indeed, scarcely mentions an event 
which is told by any one else. Such remarkable 
ones as the Transfiguration, the choosing the 
Apostles, and the institution of the Eucharist, at 
each of which he was present, are not even al- 
luded to. There is not a single parable in the 
whole Gospel, nor any moral precept, except 
the “ new commandment,” to love one another. 
The only condition on which eternal life is made 
to depend is faith in himself. Strongly con- 
trasted with the absence of moral teaching is the 
abundance of doctrinal teaching. 

The union of Jesus with the Father, the ne- 
cessity of a firm belief in this union, and the 
promise of eternal life to those who possess this 
belief, constitute nearly the whole Gospel. 

This absence from the work of St. John of 
everything contained in the other Gospels could 
not have taken place by accident ; and, if it was 
intentional, he must have had all the other Gos- 
pels before him. 

Again, it is impossible that the predictions 
ascribed to Christ three days before the passion . 
could have been ascribed to him by any one 
writing after the end of the first century ; for 
that prophecy declares that, “ immediately after 
the tribulation of those days the sun shall be 
darkened, the stars shall fall from heaven, and 
the powers of the heavens shall be shaken; and 
then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, and 
they shall see the Son of Man coming in the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory. 
And he shall send forth his angels, and they 
shall gather together his elect from one end of 
the heaven to the other. When you see all these 
things, know that it is near, even at the door. 
Verily, I say unto you, that this generation shall 
not pass away until all these things be fulfilled. 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away.” 

Senior. It seems clear that Matthew con- 
founds two different events predicted by our 
Saviour in the same conversation. That conver- 
sation began by the remarks of the disciples on 
the vast substructions of the Temple. Jesus an- 
swered that the day was coming when one stone 
would not be left on another. Then Peter, James, 
John, and Andrew, asked him privately when 
this was to be, and what would be the previous 
tokens. He answers, according to Matthew and 
Mark, that the token would be the desecration of 
the sanctuary foretold by Daniel ;* according to 
Luke, the surrounding of Jerusalem with hostile 
armies. “There will then,” he adds, “ be misery 





* “* They shall pollute the sanctuary, and shall place 
there the abomination that maketh desolate.”—DAN. 
ii. 31. 
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such as never was endured before, and Jerusalem 
will be trodden down by the Gentiles.” Here 
the first prophecy, that of the fall of Jerusalem, 
seems toend. The second prophecy which you 
have mentioned, and which describes the end of 
the world, follows. Matthew connects the two 
by the word “immediately”; but, as the events 
predicted in the second prophecy have not yet 
occurred, it is clear that Matthew, impressed 
with the then prevalent notion that the end of 
the world was at hand, confounded the two 
prophecies, and that Mark and Luke copied him. 
The second event, the destruction of the world, 
seems to be that of which Jesus says, “ Of that 
hour and day knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the 
Father only.” But he does foretell the time of 
the first event, the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
fixes it within the lives of the existing generation, 
as he had previously fixed the arrival of the 
kingdom of heaven before the deaths of some of 
those who then stood around him.* Luke seems 
to have perceived the inconsistency of these state- 
ments, and omits the affirmation that no one, 
not the angels, not the Son, but only the Father 
knew the time when the prediction would be ful- 
filled. John, as you remark, omits the whole 
conversation. 

Renan, Few things seem more remarkable 
than the scantiness of the memoranda of the 


teaching of Jesus. His disciples, indeed, did not, 


belong to a writing class, they were illiterate ar- 
tisans and fishermen. Nor was it a writing age. 
Much, too, is to be attributed to the prevailing 
expectation that the end of the world, or rather 
of this “aion,” of this phase of the world’s ex- 
istence, was at hand and would be immediately 
succeeded by the kingdom of heaven. It seemed 
unnecessary to record lessons which would soon 
cease to be applicable. I think it probable that 
the first record was that which Matthew made 
of the discourses of Jesus—the “ logia,” as they 
are called. Then probably Mark added a narra- 
tive of some of the events of his ministry. Still 
later, probably after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Luke published his collections, and the possessors 
of the different Gospels filled up their copies by 
extracts taken from the others; and thus the 
first three Gospels became chapter after chapter 
identical. Much later John wrote, and, without 
adding anything to the moral lessons recorded 
by his predecessors, gave them a sanction by de- 
claring the divinity and preéxistence of Jesus. 
The general impression is, that the teaching 
of Jesus was melancholy. Toward the latter 
part of his ministry, after he had warned his 
disciples that they would be objects of hatred 





Matt. xvi. 28. 


and contempt, that they would all be persecuted 
and some destroyed, that he himself would suf- 
fer an ignominious and cruel death, that Jerusa- 
lem would be trodden under foot, and that the 
whole Jewish nation would undergo calamities 
such as had never been endured before, of course 
the general character of his discourse became 
melancholy. But it does not seem to have been 
so at the beginning. The disciples believed that 
the kingdom of heaven was at hand. What it 
was to be was not clearly indicated, but there 
can be little doubt that they expected the fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy of Daniel. 

“TI saw in ‘the night visions, and behold one 
like the Son of Man came with the clouds of 
heaven, and came to the Ancient of days. And 
there was given to him dominion and glory and 
a kingdom that all people, nations, and languages 
should serve him; his dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away, and his 
kingdom is that which shall not be destroyed. 
And the kingdom and dominion, and the great-. 
ness of the kingdom under the whole heaven 
shall be given to the people of the saints of the 
Most High, whose kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and obey 
him.” (Daniel, chapter vii.) 

The pagan golden age was a painful recol- 
lection. They believed in the gradual deteriora- 
tion of mankind: 


“« Etas parentum pejor aris tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem.” 


The Jewish golden age was future, and it 
was believed to be now at hand. 

Galilee even now, after the ravages of cen- 
turies of war and of Mussulman waste and tyran- 
ny, is one of the most delightful countries in the 
world, full of verdure, water, and shade. Naza- 
reth itself is a charming little town, by far the 
most agreeable in Palestine. Its low, square, de- 
tached houses have no beauty within or without, 
but they are embosomed in vines, fig-trees, and 
oranges, and stand in gardens intersected by 
streams from the hills around. The fountain, 
which was the center of the society of the an- 
cient town, is ruined, as everything under Turk- 
ish rule gets ruined, but its ruins are still the 
resort of Nazarene women, whose beauty, a gift 
from the Virgin Mary, still makes them renowned 
in the East. The ridge, freshened by the sea- 
breeze, on the slope of which the town stands, 
commands a glorious prospect, extending from 
Carmel and the sea to the west to beyond the 
valley of Jordan to the east. It was in this de- 
licious country that Jesus passed his youth and 
his adolescence, and he strayed little out of it 
during the wanderings which occupied his minis- 
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try. The villages of Magdala, Capernaum, Beth- 
saida, and Chorazin, were all in the small space 
of afew square leagues between Nazareth and 
the lake. The trees, excepting the fruit-trees 
which overshadow the gardens, have disap- 
peared ; but the waters of the lake are as clear 
and as blue as ever; its shores, free from mud, 
are covered with turf and flowers down to the 
water’s edge, and are broken into little bays and 
capes, covered with thickets of arbutus, rose, and 
cactus. He does not appear to have traveled in 
Samaria more than once or twice, on his way to 
Jerusalem, and he seldom visited Jerusalem ex- 
cept to attend the annual feasts. The arid, na- 
ked plains of Judea probably offended his exqui- 
site taste for the beauties of nature, as much as 
the narrowness and hypocrisy of the Pharisees 
and Scribes disgusted his moral sense. He 
seems always to have returned with new delight 
to the verdure of Galilee and to the simplicity 
of the Galileans, 

Senior. And yet it was in Galilee that he said 
that a prophet had no honor in his own country. 

Renan, That must have been an ebullition of 
temporary disappointment. It was said, too, in 
the very beginning of his ministry, when his own 
brethren disbelieved in him, and those who had 
known him as a child, the son of humble parents, 
were slow to admit his Messianic pretensions. 
At a later period he was more reverenced in 
Galilee than in Jerusalem. Though his disciples 
were of the humblest, or the least respected 
classes—fishermen, artisans, tax-gatherers, and 
sinners—they were not unrefined. The coarse- 
ness of the European boor or workingman is 
not to be found in the East. No man is more 
gentlemanlike than a Bedouin. Human nature 
requires little in such a country ; the idea of com- 
fort belongs to indoor life and cold climates. It 
was very rarely indeed that Jesus or his disciples 
were ill received. They had a common purse of 
which Judas Iscariot was the bearer, but he does 
not seem to have made much use of it. When 
the twelve, and afterward the seventy, were sent 
out, they were desired to take with them no 
money, but they suffered no inconvenience for 
the want of it. 

Senior. Jesus complained that the Son of Man 
had not where to lay his head. 

Renan. 1 am not sure that that can be called 
acomplaint. He had then a settled residence at 
Capernaum. It was probably merely a state- 
ment that being on a journey he had for the time 
no fixed habitation. 

There is no allusion in the Gospels to indi- 
gence among his disciples. Some of them, such 


as Zaccheus and Joseph of Arimathea, were 
rich, though he treated wealth as an obstacle to 


piety. 


The peculiarities of his teaching were cheer- 
ful. Every previous religion had been ascetic. 
Even the disciples of John the Baptist had fast- 
ed. Every previous religion interposed between 
God and man a priesthood. Every previous re- 
ligion was encumbered with ceremonies, long 
prayers, and observances. 

Senior. Not only every previous religion, but 
every subsequent one. There are no religions to 
which these qualities more belong than those of 
the Roman and of the Greek Church, 

Renan. Well, the religion taught by Jesus is 
utterly free from them. The scene of the first 
miracle attributed to him is a marriage-feast. 
No scruples as to the character of the master or 
of the guests prevented his acceptance of invita- 
tions. He came to call not the jus¢ but sinners 
to repentance. In the East a house which re- 
ceives a stranger becomes for the time public. 
The inhabitants of the village, and above all the 
children, flock round it. Jesus would not allow 
them to be repulsed. The women showed their 
reverence and their love by offering to him pre- 
cious oils and perfumes. The disciples some- 
times murmured at the waste or the interruption, 
but his affectionate heart sympathized with all 
testimonies of affection. He disapproved of all 
worldly cares. “Sufficient,” he said, “for the day 
is the evil thereof.” He reproved Martha for the 
elaborateness of her hospitality. The intercourse 
among the disciples was sometimes a little dis- 
turbed by questions as to their comparative rank 
in the future kingdom; but these were quickly 
ended by the interposition of their Master, and 
in general they seem to have lived together in 
perfect harmony. Their love and reverence of 
their Master were abundant, and so was his affec- 
tion for them ; though John had his peculiar love, 
and Peter was the one on whose vigor and devo- 
tion he most relied. The doctrine itself was 
called “the good news.” The approach of the 
kingdom was the subject of constant expectation. 
It was one of the petitions of the only prayer 
which Jesus taught. I can conceive nothing 
more joyous than these early pilgrimages in Gali- 
lee, in a beautiful country, and a climate such as 
untraveled northerners can not conceive; of a 
master speaking, as his enemies admitted, as no 
man ever spoke before, and of disciples young 
and enthusiastic, free from all worldly cares, and 
publishing everywhere the “good news that the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” That kingdom, 
according to the belief of the disciples, was to 
take place on this earth. It had a far greater in- 
fluence on their imagination than the promises 
of happiness in a future world and in a future 
state of existence could have had. 

Many of the expressions of Jesus seem to 
point to a terrestrial millennium. 
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“I appoint to you,” he said to his disciples on 
the eve of his passion, “a kingdom as my Father 
hath appointed unto me, that you may eat and 
drink at my table in my kingdom, and sit on 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 

Now, enlightened by the events, we know 
that the kingdom of God foretold by Jesus was 


the improvement produced by Christianity. And 
when we compare the state of the pagan world, 
with its slavery, its cruelty, its licentiousness, its 
injustice, its fraud, and its hopeless, unimproving 
corruption, with that of the countries in which 
Christianity in its purer form exists, we may well 
call the latter the kingdom of God. 





SIBERIA.* 


«”T°HERE are at this moment millions of Poles 

being tortured to death in the quicksilver- 
mines of Siberia solely because they are Roman 
Catholics.” 

Such is one of the startling assertions with 
which all attempts to create an entente cordiale 
between Russia and England are so often rudely 
repulsed. It is more dignified, of course, to let 
stories of that kind pass unnoticed. One scarce- 
ly admits that anybody earnestly craving for truth 
can accept every absurdity. But it is no easy 
task for English people to find out what is the 
real state of things in Russia, our language being 
not an easy one to learn,t and we publish so sel- 
dom any refutation in our self-defense in any 
foreign tongue. I think my countrymen are 
wrong in never caring for what is said of them 
abroad, the moment they perceive that ill-faith 
has anything to do with this or with that calumny. 
There is too much pride in our systematic con- 
tempt for injustice. I see no humiliation in try- 
ing to explain the very little I know. 

I wish I could be eloquent and persuasive. 
But I can only be true and outspoken. Nor is 
there any great merit in reporting what has al- 
ready become a commonplace. That, surely, re- 
quires little civic or moral courage! But there 
is a reason which often prevents Russians from 
protesting, with which I heartily sympathize. As 
a rule, the more you have to defend yourself the 
more you come to the ungenerous “ Tu quoque!” 





* A chapter from ‘‘ Russia and England, from 1876 
to 1880; a Protest and an Appeal.” By a Russian au- 
thor. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

+ On this point Prince Bismarck is an authority. In 
Busch’s remarkable book ‘‘ Bismarck und seine Leute,” 
the German Chancellor expresses himself as follows: ‘‘I 
can not conceive why Greek should be learned at all. If 
it is contended that the study of Greek is excellent men- 
tal discipline, to learn Russian would be still more so, and 
at the same time practically useful. Twenty-eight de- 
clensions and the innumerable niceties by which the de- 
ficiencies of conjugations are made up for are something 
to exercise the memory. And then, how are the words 
changed! Frequently nothing but a single letter of the 
original root remains,” 


Now, there is very little consolation in thinking 
that we both are equally bad; but how are you 
to realize our difficulties if you are not reminded 
of your own? 

When you accuse us, for instance, of our 
“ atrocious convict system,” how are we to avoid 
reminding you that you exiled your convicts to 
the antipodes as late as 1853, and that your con- 
vict establishments at Norfolk Island and Mac- 
quarrie Harbor were not supposed to be exactly 
what philanthropists could wish for? Indeed, 
Russians have been often told stories of horror 
of the chain-gang and the lash at the antipodes 
which rival even the worst your libelers have in- 
vented about our quicksilver-mines. 

England made a point of ¢’sbelieving the 
reality of our good feelings because of our short- 
comings. Are we to apply the same system in 
judging you? When we honestly sought your 
alliance in supporting the Eastern Christians, you 
not only refused your help but strengthened as 
much as you could the Turkish resistance. Your 
Government brought upon us a war which cost 
us not only millions of money, but many, many 
lives, whose loss will always be present to our 
memory, in spite of the lapse of time, and in 
spite of all the advantages which a successful 
war could gain. Your Government has done us 
a great deal of harm; and that it did not go 
further was simply because it felt convinced that 
no sacrifice, no danger could stop u$ the moment 
we thought it our duty to resist its concealed or 
open attacks. And in order to calm some gen- 
erous, straightforward Englishmen, your officials 
tried to estrange them from us by inventing 
“ Russian atrocities” in southern Bulgaria and 
elsewhere; and the ridiculous story about the 
millions of Poles exiled on account of their re- 
ligion to Siberia is one of the snares set for Eng- 
lish credulity. 

The fact is this: Since this century com- 
menced there have been (taking the most exag- 
gerated numbers) about five hundred thousand 
persons exiled to Siberia, or less than ten thou- 
sand a year, but the majority of these were not 
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Poles but Russians ; nor were the Poles exiled on 
account of their religion, unless ordered to be 
rebels by their religion, as has sometimes been 
the case; but even then they were exiled for 
their rebellion, not for their religion. Imaginary 
geography is, I dare say, well studied in England, 
but the real one is decidedly not. Allow me, 
therefore, to remind you of what Siberia really 
is. Siberia is the northern half of the continent 
of Asia, exceeding in size the whole of Europe, 
and, as such, not easily described in a single for- 
mula. In the extreme north it is almost unin- 
habitable, and it is not thither that we send our 
criminals, for obvious reasons. It is too far off, 
and, if we sent them into these dreary expanses 
of snow and ice, we should have to feed them 
at a ruinous expense. As you see, I do not want 
to idealize the measures taken by our Govern- 
ment. But, sending our criminals to Siberia, as 
we do, in order to get rid of them cheaply, it 
would defeat our object to send them into the con- 
fines of the Arctic Circle. When you say Siberia, 
you imagine only the desolate north. Siberia, to 
exiles, with few exceptions, in reality means the 
fertile south—so fertile, indeed, that when set at 
liberty the exiles Very often prefer to remain on 
its rich and cultivated soil. A university is go- 
ing to be established at Tomsk, which will ena- 
ble their children to profit by all the results of 
culture and civilization. Only the worst crimi- 
nals, murderers, and desperate enemies of the 
state are sent to the mines and there employed 
in hard labor. But they form a small minority. 
In nine cases out of ten, exile to Siberia means 
enforced emigration to a fertile and scantily peo- 
pled country. Transportation with us does not 
necessarily imply penal servitude. In many cases 
we simply convey the convicts across the Ural 
range, and then turn them loose to help them- 
selves. Once in Siberia they are free to go where 
they please, as long as they do not return to 
European Russia. 

As the Governor-General of Western Siberia 
reports only the other day, the English convict 
system differed from the Russian chiefly in se- 
verity. The English convict was compelled to 
work on penalty of the lash or gallows ; the Rus- 
sian convict—I quote General Koznakoff’s exact 
words, as I have good reasons for trusting his 
word—is pitchforked into Siberia, and permitted 
to do whatever he likes short of actual crime. 
Many weighty voices are heard against “the too 
great liberty accorded to convicts.” But foolish 
kind-heartedness, however absurd such an asser- 
tion may appear to you, is one of our national 
features. We often bear in mind what our great 


Empress, Catharine II., used to say, “ Better 
pardon ten criminals than punish one innocent.” 
We feel these words, and act accordingly, and I 


would prefer being still more foolish to intro- 
ducing the slavery of English convict prisons 
into Siberia. To accuse and find fault is always 
an easy thing. To accuse with indisputable good 
ground is more difficult, but to understand en- 
tirely those we judge is almost beyond our power. 
So, as you see, it is only natural to distrust our 
judgment if its object is to torture those who 
depend upon it. But is it such a cruel thing, so 
revolting to English humanity, when a man has 
committed even a crime to give him a new start 
in life in a new and more fertile country ? 

Mr. Barry, in his “ Russia in 1870,” declares 
that in many districts the climate of Siberia has 
the mildness of that of Italy, lying,.as it does, in 
the same latitude as Venice. The soil is a rich, 
deep black loam, capable of yielding prodigious 
harvests. Fruit grows wild in any quantity. 
Game is in abundance, and food is exceedingly 
cheap. “I can think of no country in the world,” 
he concludes by asserting, “ which offers the 
same advantages to a young man with a small 
capital as Siberia. Whenever I travel in Siberia 
I always think—Why is it that our countrymen 
are sent away to the antipodes in search of a 
colony? Here they would be nearer home; they 
can get better land, cheaper than in many of our 
colonies ! They could live more cheaply, get 
cheaper labor, and enjoy many advantages of 
civilization which they would want in the colo- 
nies.” 

That is not Russian—that is English tes- 
timony. Another Englishman who employed 
many workmen in Russia recently remarked : 
“Many of our hands come from Siberia, but 
they never remain very long. After two or three 
years they begin to pine for home, and when 
they leave they give no reason except—‘ It is 
very good, but not like Siberia !’” 

Many Englishmen seem to think that Siberia 
is a large torture-chamber—a gigantic quick- 
silver-mine—where we send innocent persons to 
be slowly murdered. It is, on the contrary, a 
huge emigration field, whither we send criminals 
with the double object of getting rid of them 
and of supplying a sparsely peopled province 
with colonists. It may not be a good way of 
dealing with criminals, according to your view, 
but at least the charge of too great leniency is 
quite the reverse of what we are usually blamed 
for. To some the sentence ordering them to go 
to Siberia inflicts no disgrace. In their case it is 
simply equivalent to a compulsory passage to 
one of your colonies. 

The number sent to Siberia, according to the 
latest official report, averages since 1860 about 
twenty thousand per annum—not a very large 
proportion out of a population of eighty-four mil- 
lions. In England and Wales, with little more 
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than one quarter of the population, you have 
twelve thousand criminal convictions every year. 
The evils of which General Koznakoff complains 
are precisely those which would never arise if the 
facts corresponded to the English notion. So 
little limitation is placed upon the liberty of our 
convicts that numbers escape. In Tobolsk, in 
January, 1876, out of 51,122 exiles only 34,293 
could be found. In Tomsk nearly five thousand 
were missing out of thirty thousand. The great 
mischief of our system of pitchforking convicts 
into Siberia, and telling them to do what they 
please, is that very few of them take to honest 
labor. The country is so rich that they can live 
without hard work, and they become idle, good- 
for-nothing vagabonds. It is an easy way of 
getting rid of convicts, but it is not good for 
Siberia. M. Koznakoff, the Governor-General, 
declares that millions are spent in governing them 
without there being the slightest return for the 
expenditure in the shape of private or public 
works. Since 1870 about four thousand persons 
a year have been exiled for “offenses against 
the administration,” some of whom, of course, 
are political offenders. But no mistake could be 
greater than to suppose that all these political 
offenders were sent to the quicksilver-mines, 
For the most part they are left free to do as they 
please in certain districts, subject to police sur- 
veillance. As to the quicksilver-mines, they are 
solely reserved for murderers and political crimi- 
nals of the worst kind—people many of whom in 
England you would have hanged off-hand. But, 
as we have abolished capital punishment, we 
must do something with our murderers, etc., so 
we send them to the mines. 

Of course, there may be great abuses in our 
establishments—I wish I could deny that—just 
as there were in New South Wales and Van Die- 
men’s Land before you discontinued transporta- 
tion. I admit injustice and mistakes on the part 
of our authorities—authorities are not infallible. 
But you would be wise in not accepting implicitly 
every libel told against us by Polish rebels. A few 
months ago a friend sent mea report of the most 
dreadful cruelties which a Fenian prisoner said 
he had suffered in your convict-prisons. Believe 
me, our Poles, when instigated by their father 
confessors, are not behind your Fenians in the 
compilation of a catalogue of horrors, If merely 
Russophobes attacked us I would not make even 
the shortest reply. But the minds of some of 
our friends are evidently put out of ease with 
these horrible legends, and I do not like to 
strengthen our enemies’ hands by refraining 
from stating the truth. 

If it is complained that “I idealize even Sibe- 
ria,” I may quote from an article embodying the 
results of “Recent Exploration of the Siberian 


Coast,” by Captain Wiggins, the adventurous 
explorer of the Arctic regions, whose enterprise 
in opening up a trade route by sea to Siberia has ~ 
attracted much attention in Russia. As the tes- 
timony of an independent witness, I make the 
following extract: * “Captain Wiggins has had 
many opportunities during his visits of thoroughly 
studying the system of exile from other parts of 
the Russian Empire, which is such a prominent 
subject in connection with Siberia, and, like oth- 
ers who have personally investigated it, he has 
arrived at conclusions very different from those 
popularly entertained. The captain declares that 
not one third of these time-service exiles elect to 
make the return journey to their former homes ; 
they find that life is easier and pleasanter in the 
land to which they have been forcibly sent, and 
they end by becoming free settlers in the country 
of their adoption. Desperate criminals only are 
sent to labor in the quicksilver-mines, and for 
these there is a specially severe discipline pro- 
vided, and ‘horrors, without doubt, exist.’” 

The explorer goes on to say, for many years 
past the desire of the Russian Government has 
been to forward, by all means in their power, the 
settlement of this portion of their territory, and 
they have learned that it is good policy to take 
the utmost possible care of the lives of the exiles, 
and to place them in the best possible positions 
for self-maintenance at the earliest opportunity. 
With the exception of the robbers and cutthroats 
specially condemned to the mines, the exiles are 
spread about in the towns and agricultural dis- 
tricts soon after their arrival, and, as a rule, they 
are left to shift for themselves. The supervision 
over them is slight, but tolerably effectual. The 
exiles, when quitting for any length of time the 
district to which they are assigned, must report 
their project to the head man, and they are then 
at liberty to go where they please, up or down 
the great river systems of the country, but they 
must not attempt to pass westward toward Eu- 
ropean Russia. <A great number of the Russian 
exiles and immigrants employ themselves in the 
mines, and Captain Wiggins’s experience of the 
people convinces him that they are “a happy, 
rollicking, joyous community—well clad, well 
fed, and well cared for.” During the summer 
months they are able to earn sufficient money to 
provide for the wants of their respective house- 
holds; in the long winter, and the commence- 
ment of the cold season, when they visit the town 
to make their purchases, is generally a time of 
high festivity among them. Captain Wiggins 
declares that some exiles are now settled in the 
north by the Russian Government, which, in this 





* From an article published on November 21, 1878, 
by the ‘‘ Newcastle Chronicle,” the organ, I am told, of 
one of the most prejudiced of English Russophobes, 
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particular kind of banishment, undertakes certain 
responsibilities with regard to the maintenance 
of the convicts. Supplies of rye-meal are, in the 
summer season, forwarded to the farthest north- 
ern limits where the head men are appointed. 
These officials dispense the stores, during the 
winter, on a sort of credit system, to such exiles 
(or even families of the native tribes) as may need 
it, and in the succeeding summer the indebted 
parties must liquidate the cost price of the food 
they have received in furs, skins, or dried fish. 

Captain Wiggins, unlike most writers on Rus- 
sian questions, has visited Siberia and seen the 
country with his own eyes. It was, therefore, 
but natural that his evidence should be favorable. 
More surprising and unexpected is the testimony 
as to the falsity of the prevailing prejudices which 
appeared in November, 1879, in the Conservative 
“Standard,” entitled “The Future of Siberia.” 
It really is encouraging to find such truthful re- 
marks as the following in the columns of a Min- 
isterial organ : 

Siberia, to the mind of Europe, is associated with 
nothing but horror, One connects it with the crack 
of Bashkir Cossack’s whip, with the groans of 
wretched exiles dying—or, worse still, living—in the 
mines of Nertchinsk, and with cold and misery. In 
reality these ideas, though firmly imbedded in the 
English mind, are altogether erroneous if they are to 
be accepted as true of Siberia at large or of the state 
of matters in that country at present. The truth is, 
Siberia is a country of such extent that no general 
description can apply to all of it, and even when the 
accounts which have reached Europe have been true, 
which in the vast number of cases they were not, 
they related only to the northern part of the terri- 
tory. Siberia is an infinitely richer and finer coun- 
try than Canada or the northern part of America 
generally. Though the Polish exiles and others of a 
literary turn have, not unnaturally, given it a bad 
name, they have allowed their own sufferings to 
color their narrative. In Siberia the Russian peasant 
can get the “ black earth” soil, and he escapes, under 
certain conditions, the military service. Doubtless the 
“ unfortunates,” who are sent on an average at the rate 
of thirteen thousand per annum to the penal colonies 
of Siberia, are not pampered to any alarming extent. 
But that they are nowadays treated with the severity 
they were in the times of Peter, Catharine, Paul, and 
even Nicholas, is entirely untrue. Indeed, since the 
accession of the present Czar, who in early life vis- 
ited the penal settlements, the bureaucrats’ com- 
plaint is, that so mild has the punishment of expatri- 
ation become that Siberia is losing its terrors. It 
is, indeed, the locality into which the Russian jails 
are annually emptied, and an offender is sent to 
that country who would in any other be simply sen- 
tenced to a few years’ imprisonment. In the vast 


number of cases exile to Siberia is a very different 
matter from what banishment to Tasmania or New 
South Wales used to be. In the first place, as a 


rule, the Russian convicts go from a bad climate to a 
better, and are in such good company that the dis- 
grace of transportation gets much modified. Only 
the third class—criminals of the deepest dye—work 
in the mines. These mines are, however, not all 
underground ; they may consist of gold-washeries, or 
the exile may be set to the almost pleasurable excite- 
ment of searching for gems. At one time the worst 
class of convicts—usually murderers and particularly 
offensive politicians—were not only compelled to 
work underground, but they had to live there, and— 
horrible thought !—were buried there also, No won- 
der that Siberia got a bad name. But not over one 
fourth of the Siberian miners are convicts, and a re- 
cent explorer is even of opinion that the latter are in 
better circumstances physically, and lead quite as 
comfortable and more moral lives than the corre- 
sponding class of free men in America, England, or 
Australia. Society in the large towns is pleasant 
and polished. Banishment to Siberia has been over- 
done, and thus the mischief is righting itself by the 
natural law of compensation. It has long ceased to 
be a disgrace ; it is rapidly ceasing to be a punish- 
ment. 

No country in the world, except, perhaps, the 
valleys of the Amazon and the Mississippi, has such 
a perfect system of water communication as Siberia. 
The rich meadows near the mouth of the Yenisei, 
even though far within the Arctic Circle, astonished 
the Norwegian walrus-hunters who accompanied Pro- 
fessor Nordenskjéld. ‘What a land God has given 
the Russians!” was the half-admiring, half-envious 
exclamation of a peasant seaman who owned a little 
patch among the uplands in the Scandinavian Nord- 
land. Yet these few pastures are uncropped and 
unscythed. The river has good coal-beds and fine 
forests, and, south of the forest region, level, stone- 
less plains, covered for hundreds of leagues with the 
richest “ black earth” soil, only wanting the plow of 
the farmer to yield abundant harvests. Still farther 
south the river flows through a region where the vine 
grows in the open air. Altogether, it is believed 
that, by the expenditure of about one hundred thou- 
sand pounds, the Yenisei could be made navigable, 
though its tributary, the Angora, on the Lake Baikal 
—an inland sea not much smaller than Lake Supe- 
rior—and the Obi could be connected with the Yen- 
isei, and the Yenisei with the Lena, 

Leaving out of account the numerous other Sibe- 
rian rivers, all more or less navigable, a country could 
be thus thrown open equal to the combined territo- 
ries of all the rivers which flow into the Black Sea, 
the Sea of Marmora, and the Mediterranean. Yet 
from these rivers flowing into the Arctic Ocean, so 
cheap is produce in their valleys, one of which con 
tains over two millions of people, that Captain Wig- 
gins ballasted his ship with black-lead of fine quality. 
The valleys are full of the most magnificent timber, 
larch, spruce, etc., which is so little in demand that 
at the town of Yeniseisk a ship’s mast thirty-six 
inches in diameter at the base, eighteen inches in 
diameter at the top, and sixty feet long, can be 
bought for a sovereign, and any number supplied in a 
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few days ; beef costs two and a half pence per pound, 
and game of all kinds may be got in such abundance 
as to render mere living cheap enough. So abundant 
are corn and hay on the great steppes between Tomsk 
and Tjumen that horses are hired for one halfpenny 
per mile. A ton of salt, which costs in England fif- 
teen shillings, is sold on the Yenisei for fifteen 
pounds ; and wheat, which commands fifteen or six- 
teen pounds a ton in London, may be got in any 
quantity for twenty-five shillings per ton. To use 


the words of Mr. Seebohm, “a colossal fortune 
awaits the adventurer who is backed by sufficient 
capital, and a properly organized staff, to carry on a 
trade between this country and Siberia, via the Kara 
Sea.” To-day a fresh market for the disposal of our 
manufactures is as much required as it was three 
centuries ago. Here in “‘ frozen Siberia ”—miscalled 
—is a field richer than Central Africa, and about as 
little cultivated as Corea, waiting his energy and his 
knowledge. 





A SWISS NOVELIST. 


OW many, we wonder, of the crowds of 
tourists who annually flock to the “play- 
ground of Europe,” know more of its people 
than can be learned in the conventional tour and 
in the sa/ons of monster hotels? Does one per- 
son in ten concern himself to inquire into the 
Constitution and politics of this country? Has 
it ever occurred to one person in twenty to find 
out whether Switzerland boasts a contemporary 
literature? A few may recollect the fierce war 
waged between Bodmer and Breitinger and the 
pedantic German Gottsched concerning the re- 
spective merits of English and French literature 
which called forth the critical powers of Lessing. 
The names of Zimmermann, Lavater, the Gess- 
ners, Pestalozzi, Sulzer, Orelli, may linger in their 
memories, but who among them has read Jere- 
mias Gotthelf? Better still, who has read Gott- 
fried Keller? We venture to say not one in a 
hundred of those who have traversed the length 
and breadth of Keller’s green Fatherland, have 
climbed its most inaccessible peaks, and “done” 
all its regulation sights. It is true that Switzer- 
land is not rich in native literature; it has in- 
spired far more than it has produced. It pos- 
sesses now, however, a writer of such undoubted 
originality that he deserves to be known beyond 
the narrow limits of his native land. In Ger- 
many Keller’s fame has been steadily on the in- 
crease, and, indeed, she would gladly claim him 
for her own. But, although Keller has been in- 
directly influenced by German writers, his most 
marked characteristic consists in his being a 
Switzer of the Swiss. It will be our endeavor in 
this paper to give some idea of this remarkable 
writer—no easy task, since Keller is peculiarly 
intangible, his excellences needing to be felt, be- 
ing often too subtile for words. 

In the early part of this century literature re- 
vived in Switzerland from a prolonged lethargy. 
This revival is partly attributable to the influx of 
Germans driven from home by political troubles. 
These Germans brought with them much solid 


learning and much genuine enthusiasm for litera- 
ture, and settling, in great part, near the Univer- 
sity of Zurich, they exercised a marked influence 
upon the younger Swiss generation. The result 
was the production of much mediocre and in- 
adequate literary work; but a few stars arose, 
and among them one of the first magnitude, 
namely, Gottfried Keller. Keller was born in 
Zurich, July 19, 1819. His father, a master car- 
penter, died while he was an infant, leaving his 
widow and child in straitened means. After 
passing through the prescribed school routine, 
Keller turned to landscape-painting, then his 
foremost bent, and for this end went to Munich, 
where art flourished under the eccentric patron- 
age of King Ludwig. Not achieving anything 
really good, with a wisdom as excellent as it is 
rare, he abandoned art, returned to Zurich (1842), 
and occupied himself with literary studies. In 
1846 he published a small volume of lyrics, 
thoughtful and earnest in character, but rising to 
no heights of lyrical passion, and appealing more 
to the phantasy than to the emotions. The vol- 
ume met with a fair success, and Keller contin- 
ued to study. After a while he perceived that 
under this autodidactic method he did not ad- 
vance sufficiently. He therefore went, in 1848, 
to the University of Heidelberg, passing on to 
Berlin in 1850, where his first prose work was 
published. In 1861 he was chosen Staatsschrei- 
ber (secretary) to the Canton of Zurich, and a 
member of the Great Council—i. e., a member 
of that body to whom in the larger cantons the 
people delegates its sovereignty. From this post 
Keller only retired three years ago, to devote 
himself solely to literature, for which his official 
duties had left little time. He does not himself 
think that this occupation with bureaucratic mi- 
nutiz"did him harm, and it is again characteristic 
of his perfect mental salubrity that he should 
have preferred for many years to fill a small post 
in his native city to living upon the produce of 
his imaginative gifts. He says that it taught him 
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the discipline which is lacking in the “Griine 
Heinrich,” and that when he was able to resume 
literature he stepped out into it again with a fresh 
eye and brain ; that it is good for an imaginative 
writer to lean upon reality, in whatever shape. 
What he hates in philosophy is materialism, in 
politics the compromise known as Liberal-Con- 
servative, in religion all Jesuitry. What he wor- 
ships is the true and guileless. His is a childlike 
nature, receptive to all beautiful influences, and 
reproducing them without effort and without in- 
trospection. He loves the simple, grand land- 
scape, the gold-green meadows and glittering 
glaciers of his native land, and sings to Nature— 


“ Doch bin ich immer Kind geblieben 
Wenn ich zu Dir ins Freie kam,” 


And, of this native land he is a faithful son, 
owning its idiosyncrasies in fullest measure. He 
is simple, strong,. concrete, unsentimental, yet 
not devoid of feeling. The granite of his Alps 
brings forth men of granite, powerful and rug- 
ged, yet sound to the core. Such a man is he, 
and such live in his books. In confining his im- 
agination to Switzerland, Keller has an advan- 
tage over his German colleagues. In Switzer- 
land social and political conditions are simpler, 
and hence more tangible. A true democracy, 
consisting mainly of peasants and members of 
the lower-middle class, there do not arise any of 
those complicated social perplexities that vex 
aristocratic nations. Men stand closer to each 
other, yet there is less jostling and crowding ; 
conventionalities such as ours do not exist; 
within certain limits of distance everybody is 
known to everybody; and, as the aims of life are 
uniform and more elemental, everybody under- 
stands everybody. As herdsmen and tillers of 
the earth the landfolk derive their subsistence. 
They are thus kept in contact with nature, and 
do not lose sight of the realities of existence, are 
not blinded and smothered by the artificialities 
of civilization. Nor as a rule are they restless. 
The son continues to cut hay from his grandsire’s 
acres. Among such a people traditions survive 
through all outward changes. At no time have 
these greatly affected Switzerland, which re- 
mained singularly untouched by the passing 
away of the old order in Europe. Patriotism, 
deep-seated love for their mountainous home, is 
for them no new emotion dating from yesterday. 
Hence, the air not being so full of doctrines and 
systems as in Germany, a Swiss novelist stands 
on firmer ground. He deals with a homely na- 
tion of a certain slow persistency of character, 
who form a sober commonwealth of practical 
persons, devoid of romanticism, whose aspira- 
tions do not arise beyond the preservation and 
increase of their goods and chattels. But, if all 


ideal flights, all imaginative subtilties, are lack- 
ing, whimsical, eccentric, angular characters 
flourish in this confined soil. Of this community 
Keller has constituted himself the chronicler, 
and, sharing most markedly many of its charac- 
teristics, he has both consciously and uncon- 
sciously reproduced these in a series of inimita- 
ble romances. 

Yet to Keller’s first production, “ Der griine 
Heinrich,” these remarks do not altogether apply. 
Nothing that Keller ever penned is imitative, even 
his first-born is sud generds, and springs from a 
fancy that has been unbiased and unrestrained. 
It is a strange work, full of glaring faults of con- 
struction ; capricious, unequal, an incongruous 
medley, which nevertheless contains so many 
beauties that we can not lay it down unsatisfied, 
for it is full of that ineffable youthful fire of a 
first effort which carries the reader over many 
a rugged path. The book, published in 1854, 
called forth much criticism and discussion, a sure 
sign that it had aroused interest ; but it did not 
become popular, and can not be so any more 
than “ Wilhelm Meister,” with which it is held 
to have some points in common. These are, 
however, very superficial. It is at least a com- 
plete story, which the other is not. The resem- 
blance begins and ends in the circumstance that 
both relate the mental development of their he- 
roes. Keller’s romance is a medley of truth and 
fiction, the autobiographical part telling of his 
own struggles as an artist. The hero is called 
“green” because of the color of his coats, but 
we also trace a symbolical meaning in this ap- 
pellation, namely, that we are dealing with an 
unripe nature. It is the history of an irrespon- 
sibly contemplative character working itself out 
to maturity. Having completed his school stud- 
ies, Heinrich attempts landscape-painting, and 
goes astray in various false schools. He then 
turns to science, where his ideality is rudely 
shaken by the materialistic views presented to 
him. Unable to find a solid basis, he wastes his 
time with boon companions, gets into debt, eats 
up his widowed mother’s savings, and finally sets 
off on foot to return to his native Switzerland, a 
mental and moral failure. On his road he is 
entertained by a count whom he had known in 
better days. Here he meets with hospitality and 
the graces of life, falls in love, and is raised again 
mentally and physically. He then bethinks him 
of his mother, whom he has cruelly neglected, 
sets off for Zurich, and arrives in time to attend 
her funeral. This so shocks him, his errors rise 
so vividly before him, that he dies too. The end 
is clumsy, and open to sharp censure. It offends 
against all artistic canons, and leaves an un- 
pleasant, harsh impression. Was it for this, we 
ask ourselves, that Heinrich suffered and made 
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others suffer and sacrifice themselves for him, in 
order that he should die just when his strangely 
commingled nature had come to an harmonious 
issue, and has forced its way through the ham- 
pering inclosure ? 

The best portion of this work is the hero’s 
autobiography, which occupies two out of the 
four volumes, and deals with his childhood. We 
follow the development of an observant, silent, 
introspective child, endowed with a poet’s na- 
ture, lacking stability of purpose, full of phantasy 
and intensity of emotion, with good and evil im- 
pulses struggling for mastery. And as back- 
ground to the whole, Zurich with its lovely lake, 
and the country around, with its snowy meun- 
tains, its green swards, its purling streams, and 
its chalets. In none of his later writings has 
Keller so keenly reproduced the atmosphere of 
Switzerland, or told us as much of its national 
life and customs. The descriptions of landscape 
are full of intense sympathy with nature, of a 
semi-mystical and pantheistic kind, reminding of 
Wordsworth’s treatment, but more simple and 
unaffected, because more unconscious, than the 
poet’s method. But these descriptions are not 
the only exquisite thing in the work. The episode 
of Heinrich’s childish innocent love for a young 
girl, Anna, recalls Longus’s “ Daphnis and Chloe” 
in its delicacy of narrative and treatment. The 
continuation of Heinrich’s life-story is not so 
good; the author has lost sight of perspective, 
he grows too didactic, the narrative is too often 
interrupted by disquisitions. These are frequently 
excellent in themselves, and sometimes necessi- 
tated by the current of the story, but proportion 
has not been observed. Our author allows his 
pen to meander, the maxims and reflections do 
not always apply to the particular case. At last 
our conception of Heinrich grows confused amid 
this extraneous matter, and he disappears from 
our grasp into a nebulous dreamland. There is 
a casual air about the whole which destroys its 
epic character. It is a grave novel, strong in 
just those points to which the ordinary novel- 
reader is, as a rule, indifferent. It is best char- 
acterized as a serious character-study, a psycho- 
logical investigation of the most secret folds of 
the human heart, the analysis of an artistic na- 
ture that withdraws from customs and rules of 
ordinary life, and finds the laws for its conduct 
in its inner self. In every point the “Griine 
Heinrich” is a first attempt, and at once stamped 
its creator as a d¢zarre, or what Mr. Bagehot 
would call “an irregular and unsymmetrical, 
writer,” endowed with idiosyncrasy and ability. 

But “ Die Leute von Seldwyla” is the work 
that founded Keller’s fame. It is a series of nov- 
elettes that may be classified as peasant-stories, 
though they differ markedly from the labors of 


Auerbach or Gotthelf on the same domain, steer- 
ing between the sentimentalisms and unrealities 
of the former and the bare prose of peasant-life 
as represented by the latter. While all the scenes 
and incidents are somewhat remote from real life, 
with its hot, busy strife, they are yet true to na- 
ture. Only the every-day vulgarities and common- 
place elements do not thrust themselves into no- 
tice. Keller mingles ideality with the inflexible 
necessity of material things, the plummet of reality 
may be sunk into his depths, but a moonlit atmos- 
phere suffuses the surface. 

Seldwyla is a fictitious town, a sort of Swiss 
Abdera, It is supposed to be still surrounded by 
its old fortifications, and remains the same quiet 
spot it was three hundred years ago. Its founders 
can never have meant it should come to much 
good, for they pitched it a full half-hour from 
any navigable river. But it is charmingly situ- 
ated, in the midst of green hills open to the south, 
a fair wine ripens around its walls, while higher 
up the hills stretch boundless forests, the rich 
property of the commune. For this is one of 
the peculiarities of Seldwyla, that the commune 
is rich and the citizens are poor, in such a man- 
ner that no one in Seldwyla knows on what they 
have lived for centuries. And yet they live, and 
right merrily too, and are very critical concerning 
the ways of others if they quit their native town. 
The glory and nucleus of this little town consists 
of their young men of twenty to thirty-six, who 
give the tone in Seldwyla society and rule the 
roast. During these years they conduct their 
business by letting others do their work while 
they run into debt, an art the Seldwylers practice 
with a grace and good humor peculiar to them- 
selves. When they have passed this age, and 
have lost all credit, they find it needful to begin 
life at the time when others are just taking firm 
root. Then they either enter foreign service and 
fight for strange tyrants, or go forth in search of 
adventures ; and a Seldwyler is always to be rec- 
ognized by the fact that he understands how to 
make himself comfortable in any latitude. Those 
who remain at home work at things they have 
never learned, and become the most industrious 
people possible. Timber there is enough and to 
spare, so that the very poorest are maintained by 
the commune from the produce of its wood-sales. 
And in this rotation the little people has gone on 
for centuries, remaining always contented and 
cheerful. If money is scarce or a shadow hangs 
over their souls, they cheer themselves by getting 
up political agitations, a further characteristic of 
the Seldwylers. For they are passionate parti- 
sans, constitution-menders, and agitators, and 
when their delegate at the Great Council brings 
forward some specially insane motion, or when 
the cry goes forth from Seldwyla that the con- 
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stitution needs mending, then all the country 
knows that at that moment money is tight 
among the Seldwylers. Besides this they like 
to change their opinions and principles, and are 
always in opposition the very day after a new 
government has been chosen. If it be too radi- 
cal, to vex it, they range themselves round the 
conservative pious parson of the town, whom 
only yesterday they turned into ridicule, court 
him, crowd his church, praise his sermons, and 
hawk about his tracts and Bale Missionary So- 
ciety reports, without, however, contributing a 
farthing. If, on the other hand, a half-way con- 
servative government is in power, at once they 
gather round their schoolmaster, and the parson 
has to pay a heavy sum to the glazier. Should, 
however, a government of liberal jurists and rich 
‘men be at the helm, at once they combine with 
the nearest socialists and elect them into the 
council, demanding a veto, and direct self-gov- 
ernment with permanent assemblies. But very 
soon they are tired of this, speak as though they 
are weary of public life, and let half a dozen 
sleepy old bankrupts attend to the elections, while 
they lounge in taverns, watching their labors, and 
laughing in their sleeves. Yesterday they were 
enthusiastic for confederate life, and righteously 
indignant that absolute national unity was not 
established in 1848; to-day they are as ardent 
for cantonal sovereignty, and send no representa- 
tives to the national council. Occasionally, when 
they carry things too far, and their agitations and 
motions threaten the peace, the government sends 
a commission of inquiry to regulate the manage- 
ment of the Seldwyla communal property. This 
always subdues them, they have to look after 
affairs at home, and danger is averted. All this 
causes them great pleasure, which is only ex- 
ceeded by the annual festivity, when the young 
wine ferments and the whole place smells of 
must, and there is a devil of a noise about, and 
the Seldwylers are more good-for-nothing than 
usual. Yet it is a curious fact that, the more 
good-for-nothing a Seldwyler is at home, the 
better he becomes when he goes out into the 
world, and quits the warm, sunny valley in which 
he has not thriven. 

That a strange merry town like this lends 
itself to all manner of strange careers is not as- 
tonishing. Of these, as Keller says in his pref- 
ace, he proposes to narrate a few, which, though 
in some senses exceptional, yet could not have 
happened except at Seldwyla. Now, Seldwyla is 
not a real town, as we have said, but a typical 
one; still it is characteristic of its truth to nature 
that in the preface to his second volume, pub- 
lished fifteen years after the first, the author 
tells us that seven towns in Switzerland have 
been disputing as to which of them is intended 


by Seldwyla, and each -has offered to bestow 
upon him its freedom if he will only pronounce 
in its favor. To appease them, since he already 
has a home of his own which is as proud as 
their ambitious communes, he tells them that in 
every town and valley in Switzerland stands a 
tower of Seldwyla; that this spot is a combina- 
tion of many such towns, and must be regarded 
as imaginary. Some have suggested that it is 
Rapperschwyl. The stories are obviously laid 
near the Lake of Zurich. But Keller will be be- 
trayed into no geographical definitions. How- 
ever, while these towns seek to secure their Homer 
during his lifetime, a greater change has come 
over the real Seldwyla in the course of the last 
ten years than has occurred for centuries, Or 
rather, to speak more correctly, the general life 
of the land has so shaped itself that the peculiar 
faculties of the Seldwylers have found a fruitful 
field for due development, so that they have 
become more like other people. This is espe- 
cially recognizable in the growth of speculation in 
stocks, a lazy business that just suits their tem- 
perament. But since that time they laugh less, 
are monosyllabic, have little time to spare for 
jokes or playing tricks. Instead of bankruptcies 
with disgrace attached to them, they now ar- 
range with their creditors, Politics they have 
almost abandoned, because they think these lead 
to war. Already the Seldwylers are like every 
one else, nothing more of interest occurs among 
them. Therefore the author in a second volume 
has gathered in an aftermath from the past events 
of the little town. Each volume contains five 
stories. ‘Romeo and Juliet of the Village” is 
the gem of the series; indeed, it deserves the 
palm above all else that Keller has ever penned. 
The story opens with a carefully detailed picture 
of two worthy Swiss peasants who, on a fine 
September morning, are plowing their respective 
fields. These fields lie touching each other on 
a slope of the river that runs near the town. 
Between their properties lies a like piece of 
ground, but it was barren and only covered with 
stones and weeds. And the rubbish seems likely 
to accumulate, for each peasant throws on these 
unclaimed acres whatever encumbers his own 
fields. Thus they plow on, until mid-day, when 
a little hand-cart comes up from the village, drawn 
by a boy of seven and a little girl of six. It con- 
tains the dinner of the two men, and among the 
food thrones a naked one-legged doll. The men 
halt from their labor, and sit down in a furrow 
to discuss their meal. Their conversation turns 
upon the middle field, and each tells the other 
how the commune has tried to induce him to 
pay rent for it until its lawful owner should ap- 
pear. No one has yet claimed it, but they feel 
pretty well convinced it must belong to a certain 
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black fiddler who lives with the homeless folk 
and can produee no baptismal certificate, for he 
is the very image of the owner who disappeared 
from Seldwyla many years ago. It is a pity for 
the soil to let it lie thus fallow, they agree. While 
they eat and talk, the children have been playing 
in the desert field, until in the hot noonday sun 
both drop to sleep exhausted. Meantime the 
fathers have finished plowing, but before leaving 
work each tears a deep furrow into the middle 
field that adjoins his own. Neither takes notice 
of the other’s deed, though each sees what the 
other has done. Harvest succeeds harvest, and 
each year sees the ownerless field grow narrower 
and narrower; the stones upon it have risen to 
a ridge so high that the boy and girl, though they 
have grown taller, can no longer see across it 
when they come to visit their fathers at their 
work, Years pass. The commune decides that 
the waste land must be sold. Manz and Marti, 
the two peasants, are the only people who care 
to bid for it, every one in Seldwyla knowing how 
the ground had become reduced. Finally it is 
knocked down to Manz, who instantly complains 
that Marti has lately cut off a three-cornered 
piece of the land that is now his, and summons 
him to straighten the boundary. A violent alter- 
cation ensues, and a lawsuit is finally commenced 
that robs both men of their sound judgment, im- 
poverishes their estates, wastes their time, and 
only ends in their mutual ruin. The hatred be- 
tween them, of course, hinders the meeting of 
their children. Moreover, Manz leaves Seldwyla. 
After some years Sali meets Vrenchen, and the 
old childish love is reawakened. Their delight 
at meeting is great, but Vrenchen fears lest her 
father should learn that she is speaking to his 
enemy’s son. She begs Sali be gone, and at last 
promises to meet him on their old play-ground. 
Here they are interrupted by the black fiddler. 
He greets them with a sardonic smile. He knows 
them, he says; they are the children of those 
who have robbed him of his land. Well, they 
will come to no good, he feels sure, and he will 
live to see them go the way of all flesh before 
him. Nevertheless, if they wish to dance, he is 
willing to fiddle. This sinister apparition casts 
a gloom over their meeting, but it does not last 
long. Vrenchen’s joyous nature casts off the 
angry omen with a merry laugh, and the two 
chatter away, bemoan their fathers’ hatred, and 
regret the glad days spent on this spot. In happy 
talk they pass the afternoon sitting in the high 
corn, listening to the singing of the lark, and 
dreaming day-dreams as fervent as her song. 
Here Marti finds them. Furious with both, he 
insults Sali, who loses all self-control, and hurls 
a stone at Marti that strikes him down senseless. 
He recovers, but only to prove a hopeless idiot, 


and be placed in the public asylum. His house 
and remaining acre are sold to pay his creditors, 
and Vrenchen must go out into the world and 
earn her living. As she sadly ponders this, the 
last day in the empty, lonely house, thinking of 
Sali, he comes in. In vain they try to cheer each 
other; their future looks too drear, they must 
part, and yet they feel that separated they can 
know no joy. In her despair the fancy seizes 
Vrenchen that she must dance once more with 
Sali, must spend one more day of happiness ; 
then, come what may, she will bear it. To- 
morrow is Kermess at a neighboring place— 
could they not go? Sali consents. Early next 
day he fetches her, and she quits her empty, 
desolate home. They pass through a wood, they 
halt at a wayside inn, they linger beside streams, 
they talk and are silent in turns. It is such a 
happy day, as bright in their hearts as the cloud- 
less sky above their heads! When afternoon 
comes they join the dancers, The black fiddler 
leads the music, he smiles as he perceives them. 
On and on they dance ; the moon rises and floods 
the floor with light, midnight comes and the 
guests leave, and still Vrenchen and Sali can not 
make up their minds to part. Indeed, it has 
grown only harder. The fiddler interposes ; they 
are foolish children, he says, he will advise them. 
He and his friends are returning to the moun- 
tains, they will give them bridal escort, he will 
furnish the music, and once among the house- 
less folk they will need no forms to celebrate 
their wedding. He works upon their feelings 
till they consent, almost without knowing what 
they do, and the wild procession goes out into 
the night singing and playing. But as they pass 
Vrenchen’s former home Sali’s reason returns. 
He detains the girl, and they manage to escape 
unperceived. But as the frenzied notes of the 
fiddle fade into the distance and all is still around 
them, Sali says, “We have fled from these, but 
how shall we flee from ourselves?” With pas- 
sionate ardor Vrenchen implores him never to 
leave her. For a time Sali keeps his reason, but 
his love and her ardor are too strong for his 
young blood. After all, he counts but nineteen 
years. There is only one thing they can do, he 
says, hold their wedding at this hour, and then 
perish together in the river. They find a hay- 
barge anchored to the shore; Sali looses it, they 
step into the soft fragrant mass, and the boat 
floats slowly down stream, past woods through 
which the moonlight glints, past dark meadows, 
past sleeping farms. At chill daybreak two pale 
figures, holding each other in a tight embrace, 
slip into the river, and when the sun has fully 
risen the boat comes to a standstill at the near- 
est town. It is empty, and none can tell how it 
came thither. 
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Such this story, which is told with simple 
earnestness and pathos. Its construction is mas- 
terly. This, however, is far from being the case 
as a rule. In point of construction there is 
usually much to condemn in Keller: it is often 
lax and shapeless, his stories are apt to plunge 
like fairy tales into the midst of their subject. 
He seems to fancy that we too are Seldwylers 
and have known our neighbors and their con- 
cerns since childhood, that it is only needful to 
mention so-and-so for the whole bearings to rise 
up before us. This literalness, however, throws 
so powerful an air of reality over Keller’s cre- 
ations that even when these points are exagger- 
ated we do not feel the exaggeration as we read, 
but are carried along by the stream of his per- 
suasive plausibility. Into the “Romeo and Ju- 
liet” there enters no element of the burlesque, 
rarely absent from Keller’s stories. Its Nemesis 
is Hellenic in its remorselessness. Nor is there 
anything forced or unnatural in the feelings and 
acts of these youthful peasants. 

“Frau Regel Amrain and her Youngest- 
born” is a loosely framed tale, showing how a 
worthy, practical woman saved her son from the 
devious career of the Seldwyla youths, and con- 
verted him into a worthy burgher. The feeling 
of public spirit is strongly developed in the 
Swiss, where it is every man’s duty to hold 
views upon the government and assist in it. And 
this is admirably brought out here. In “The 
Three Righteous Combmakers ” Keller lets loose 
all his fun and extravagance, and inimitable it is 
toread. It is an excellent skjt upon apparent 
probity of conduct unrooted in true morality, the 
counterfeit for which the real thing is often mis- 
taken. These three phlegmatic and avaricious 
young combmakers try to establish a good name 
in Seldwyla, because each wishes to succeed his 
master in the business. They all appear.so ex- 
cellent the master can not choose between them, 
yet neither can he afford to keep more than one 
in his employ. He therefore proposes an absurd 
race to decide the matter, and all Seldwyla turns 
out to see the fun, which, as usual, they think is 
got up for their especial delectation. A canny 
old maid, the possessor of some money, has also 
been wooed by the three. She favors none, for 
she is resolved only to marry the one that will 
become the master. When she hears of the 
proposed race she joins her admirers and befools 
each in turn until she is at last herself befooled, 
and is made to accept the man she least favored, 
and who wins both business and bride by a hap- 
py ruse. Thus baldly told, it is impossible to 
convey an adequate idea of the absurdity of the 
story, which, narrated in Keller's quiet tone of 
realism, carries us along over all buffoonery, so 
that while we read we fully believe. Neither do 


Keller’s novelettes run in the usual groove, and 
love is by no means always or often the pivot of 
his plots. A poor tailor who is leaving Seldwyla 
in search of work is the hero of “Clothes make 
the Man.” This tailor has the weakness always 
to dress in a long cloak and a Polish fur cap, 
which give an air of distinction to his appearance, 
and lead to his being mistaken for a count. The 
incident is trivial and hackneyed, not so its de- 
velopment. The stupefied assent of the tailor to 
the honors that are heaped upon him leads to 
many absurd situations. Though we despise 
the man’s initial weakness that led him step by 
step into a web of falsehood, the story is so in- 
geniously told that we can never withhold our 
sympathy, and are relieved when all ends well 
and he wins a rich bride, who having deemed 
him a count remains faithful to a tailor. The 
way in which he is unmasked is characteristically 
Swiss. It is the custom in various parts of the 
country for the young people of the towns to 
divert themselves in winter with masquerade 
sledge-processions. Such a procession a few 
winters ago started from Samaden in the Enga- 
dine and visited the neighboring towns, parodying 
the past and present of that district—the sledges 
of the past bearing the herdsmen, the spinning- 
wheels, Alpine horns, and dairy utensils of for- 
mer days ; the sledges of the present containing 
tourists, red guide-books in hand, or armed with 
Alpensticke, ropes, and ice-axes, waiters and 
landlords bearing bills of endless length. And 
such a procession, starting from Seldwyla, pro- 
ceeded to Goldach to open the eyes of its inhabi- 
tants to the real status of their presumed Polish 
count. Their cavalcade represented a very his- 
tory of tailoring, depicting tailors of all times 
and nations. The foremost sledge bore the in- 
scription “ Men make Clothes,” the last, “ Clothes 
make Men.” To the confusion of the luckless 
workman, the party parade before him as he is 
about to celebrate his wedding. A gentle touch 
of irony runs through the whole, revealing how 
the Swiss, like their brother republicans the 
Americans, attach great value to titles. “ Faber 
Fortune sux’ (“ The Smith of his Fortune ”) is 
a trifle too broad, but it contains some ludicrous 
scenes. We are not told whether John Kabys 
knew this proverb—he certainly from boyhood 
built his life upon the idea. How he sets about 
achieving his fortune without doing real work for 
the same, and how his attempts end in grievous 
failures, must be read to be enjoyed. - The seri- 
ous close surprises in such a pure extravaganza. 
John ends by being a nailsmith who late in life 
learns to know the happiness of modest labor 
and honest earnings. 

“The Misused Love-Letters ” is a medley of 
comedy and idyl. Here we are introduced to 
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one of those oddities Seldwyla breeds. Viggi 
Stérteler, a shrewd and respectable merchant, 
has the maggot to be thought learned, and by 
and by even aspires to authorship. Under the 
pseudonym of “Kurt of the Forest” he pro- 
duces some wretched high-flown novelettes, con- 
cocted with ideas stolen from various sources, 
and a tenth-rate paper publishes his lucubrations. 
He now thinks himself an author, and desires 
that his good homely wife should rise to his 
level, and become educated to be his muse. He 
plies her in vain with old anthologies and ex- 
tract-books. They convey no meaning to the 
good housewife accustomed to look after her do- 
mestic concerns and lead an active life. No sug- 
gestive utterances fall from her lips. Viggi now 
thinks a correspondence might rouse her. He 
has a business journey to make, and will write 
her romantic letters, to which she must reply. 
On no account, he enjoins, must domestic or 
trivial details creep into the letters; these she 
can add on a separate sheet. The despair of 
Grittli is great when a few hours after her hus- 
band’s departure there comes a missive of the 
most high-flown, turgid phrases that were ever 
bred in the brain of a foolish man. And to this 
she is to reply in a like strain. In despair she 
bethinks herself of her neighbor, an usher, who 
has the reputation of being a poetical dreamer, 
and who had often cast admiring eyes at the 
handsome young woman next door. Copying 
her husband’s letter and changing it so that it 
reads as if addressed to a man, she puts it into 
the youth’s hands and begs him to let her have 
an answer. She meant no harm: the usher was 
held fair game by the women-folk of Seldwyla, 
to all of whom he was more or less devoted. In 
due course William returns her an answer, in no 
wise behind her husband in sentimentality, and 
far exceeding it in sense and in reality of feeling. 
This letter Gritti copies, making the needful 
changes of sex. Her foolish husband is beside 
himself with joy when he gets this reply, and in- 
stantly writes another yet longer and more bom- 
bastic epistle. Grittli again has recourse to Wil- 
liam. So for some weeks the twofold comedy of 
errors is played on, Viggi remaining absent long- 
er than he had meant in order that a sufficient 
number of these letters may accumulate, for he 
intends to publish them as “ The Correspondence 
of Two Contemporaries.” Meantime Grittli counts 
on William’s good nature not to be hurt when 
he hears the whole thing is a joke. Indeed, she 
has hinted as much to him from the first. But 
William takes it seriously. One warm autumn 
day, as he is sitting in the wood, he is sudden- 
ly surprised by Viggi Stérteler, who has come 
home unexpectedly. Wishing to avoid him, he 
rises and walks away, but unfortunately he leaves 
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his pocket-book behind him containing Grittli’s 
letters. This Viggi finds, and, hoping to receive 
some ideas from the contents, reads with grow- 
ing astonishment and anger as he recognizes his 
own words and his wife’s writing. He storms 
home, will listen to no reason, and turns Grittli 
out of the house. Both sue for divorce, which is 
accorded on the ground of incompatibility, and 
Grittli’s character is fully reéstablished, while 
Viggi is the general mark for ridicule. William, 
however, is dismissed from his post as an unfit 
guide for youth. He leaves Seldwyla and farms 
a lonely plot of land some hours distant. In due 
time he becomes a worthy, steady character. He 
still loves Grittli, and she has grown to love him. 
The story of their courtship and ultimate mar- 
riage is a prose pastoral that makes us forget the 
ludicrous opening of the tale. While in the for- 
mer part we are in a false and distorted atmos- 
phere, here a breeze which has come across 
Alpine flowers and pure meadow-heights animates 
the whole. As a skit upon the pretensions of 
would-be authors, the story contains masterly 
touches, such as when Viggi is always on the 
search for ideas and characteristics which he 
carefully notes down, or when he passes an even- 
ing with authors of his sort, in whose conver- 
sations the words clique, honorarium, publisher, 
editor, paper, are the most prominent, while 
books are only read for business, and the classi- 
cal writers are barely known by name. In “ Di- 
etegen” the scene is laid at the close of the fif- 
teenth century, and deals with the feuds between 
Seldwyla and a neighboring town, totally unlike 
it in character. The connecting links are two 
children, and here again Keller displays his mar- 
velous insight into the complex workings of the 
childlike mind. His children are singularly real, 
neither abnormally good nor naughty, but actual 
flesh and blood, little mortals foreshadowing 
their future failings and virtues. And these chil- 
dren remain true to their first draught: the youth 
and maiden are the parents of the boy and girl. 
And every incident in their lives and in the hos- 
tile attitude of the two towns is rendered with 
the same fidelity to nature. “Dietegen” is a 
complete and well-rounded composition, contain- 
ing some dainty scenes and picturesque sketches 
of medizval life, with its beauty and its cruelty. 
While “ Dietegen ” takes us into the Switzerland 
of the middle ages, “The Lost Laugh” shows 
us its modern aspect, its political agitations, its 
commercial activity, its religious dissensions. The 
story opens with a national /¢/e upon the Lake of 
Zurich, at which the hero and heroine first meet. 
The parents of the latter are silk-manufacturers ; 
the former has tried all manner of trades, but 
has settled to none. This, however, in Switzer- 
land does not necessarily characterize a good-far~ 
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nothing as it would with us. There various call- 
ings are not so sharply separated. A merchant 
will turn clergyman, a clergyman merchant, an 
officer a silk-weaver, without losing caste. Thus 
Jucundus is no turncoat, but a versatile and rest- 
less youth, who, however, proves not sufficiently 
worldly wise to cope with others, and nearly 
comes to grief. The story is loosely put togeth- 
- er, and often halts to allow of disquisitions. Yet 
these are always put into the mouths of the va- 
rious characters. The author never obtrudes. 
Nevertheless, we may safely infer that here we 
gain an insight into Keller’s views on the burn- 
ing questions of the day. We see his ardent 
Liberalism, his hatred of formalism in any shape, 
his dislike to phrase-making and the ritual ob- 
servances which have invaded even the plain 
Church of Calvin. In “The Lost Laugh” it is 
particularly prominent how Keller's mind has a 
gait of its own, so that the development of his 
stories is often slow of growth, and his grasp, 
though penetrating, seems at times a little uncer- 
tain in outline. Consequently he is apt to devi- 
ate, but in the end he generally gathers up all 
his threads, and we come to understand the hid- 
den reason of apparent digressions. The Swiss 
character, with its healthy and often jejune com- 
mon sense, its national self-consciousness and 
democratic pride, its absence of abstract range 
of thought, its stolidity, its true-heartedness and 
sturdy honesty, is reproduced in the various char- 
acters of this story. 

Between the publication of the first and 
second volumes of “ The People of Seldwyla” 
falls a work of a somewhat different kind, name- 
ly, a cycle of “Seven Legends.” These stories 
(“ Marchen ”) are perhaps the most individual of 
Keller’s productions, in which his comic instincts, 
his mirth, now purely genial, now underlaid with 
earnestness, his fantastic humors, have full play. 
The legends are all constructed upon the basis 
of Church traditions. In some cases Keller has 
merely expanded these, in others he has caught 
the spirit and form of the narrative but changed 
the conditions. The fundamental idea, however, 
is in all cases subverted. It is the human and 
natural elements in man that are made to tri- 
umph over the unnatural asceticisms of religious 
fanatics. We are shown how enthusiasm can 
be carried to an absurd pitch; how, when love 
interposes, the subject succumbs to natural emo- 
tions and is brought back to earth. Their whole 
purport is to show that while we are in the world 
we must do the world’s work, and have no right 
thus to withdraw ourselves from its duties and 
temptations for the selfish gratification of our 
own inclinations, Keller is a freethinker in the 
best and noblest sense of the word, a profoundly 
religious soul unfettered by forms, and it is 


against the worship of mere forms that he com- 
bats in these legends. But his purpose is hidden 
under airy conceits, and it is possible to read and 
enjoy these dainty stories without a guess at 
their deeper aim. Written in the spirit of the 
middle ages, which saw no irreverence in famili- 
arity with divine things, they are carried out in 
the pure and delicate spirit of noble humanism. 
Perhaps the most racy and original is Keller's 
amplification of the cld legend told by St. Greg- 
ory of Nyssa, of Musa, the girl who loved dan- 
cing and was forbidden by the Virgin to exercise 
her pastime upon earth. In accordance with the 
records of the same Church father, the nine 
Muses were permitted to quit hell once a year 
and enter heaven. Keller has availed himself of 
this notion, and depicts the manner in which this 
one day was spent. The Muses, in gratitude for 
this annual respite from torment, compose a 
hymn of praise, which they propose to perform 
the next time they are admitted within the pre- 
cincts of paradise. Words and melody are mod- 
eled upon the psalms they hear the angels sing. 
But, alas! the earth-tones, the earth-yearnings, 
the minor key of unfulfilled desires and aspira- 
tions so sobs through their composition that 
what seemed cheerful sounds like wailing when 


heard in heaven. Their hymn creates a disturb- 


ance, and the nine are thenceforth banished from 
heaven for all time. The semi-comic, semi- 
mournful manner in which this incident is told is 
incomparable, and so is the roguish gravity, the 
quiet, unforced satire, that runs through these 
seven tales, 

We now come to the last book published by 
Keller. He is not, therefore, as we see, a prolific 
writer, and hence has the right to be heard, as 
he only speaks when he has something to say. 
“ Zurich Novelettes ” (“ Ziircher Novellen ”) is the 
collective title of the series. The fair city of 
Zurich was till lately full of old-fashioned ways 
and things, and boasts a long and agitated his- 
tory, which furnishes rich matter to a chronicler. 
Keller traces this from medizval times down to 
the present day, connecting the whole by a loose 
framework, which probably serves an allegorical 
purpose. The stories are supposed to be told by 
a godfather to his godson, Jaques, a youth whose 
one desire it was to be an original, and who had 
read, to his sorrow, that our modern conditions 
do not produce originals, but that all people are 
alike, as though turned out by the dozen. He 
was determined to make an attempt to rise above 
this modern curse. He had various projects for 
achieving distinction. He had already planned a 
new Ovid, which was to deal with the metamor- 
phoses of nymphs and mortals into the plants 
and dyes used in his father’s factory, only some- 
how the subject was not inspiring, and the book 
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advanced no further than the title. One fine 
afternoon he wandered along the banks of the 
Sihl, recalling all the classical memories that 
hung around them, and hoping for inspiration 
there; instead, the more prosaic observation 
would force itself upon him that Zurich must 
consume a great deal of firewood, to judge by 
the quantity of timber that floated down the 
stream, and he began a rough calculation as to 
costs and profits. His godfather undertook to 
prove to him how such forced attempts are not 
originality, how a good original. is only a person 
who deserves to be imitated, and such a one is 
any person who carries out thoroughly whatever 
he undertakes to do, even though this something 
be nothing specially extraordinary. And to do 
this is so rare that those who achieve it are there- 
fore original, and stand forth from among their 
fellows. Is this a note of warning from Keller 
to his townsfolk, who still arrogate to themselves 
learned airs because once upon a time their city 
was a center of learning, and whose present 
hard-headed manufacturing proclivities are not 
compatible therewith, and hence produce a mon- 
grel and far from pleasant type of character ? 
As a type of excellence the first stories intro- 
duce us to the old Zurich family of Manesse, and 
we follow their fortunes from the end of the 
thirteenth to the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Till quite recently there stood in Zurich an old 
tower, the last remnant of the town-house of the 
Manesse family, of whom one at least, Riidiger 
von Manesse, erected to himself a less perishable 
monument. For to him we owe the “ Manesse 
Codex,” preserved at Paris, the most important 
MS. collection of Minnesinger songs on record. 
This was made at Riidiger’s instigation by Had- 
laub, the son of a free Zurich peasant, and who 
became known as an early German poet. He is 
the hero of the story, which consists of a series 
of episodes, and is somewhat rambling and dis- 
cursive. As is the case with all Keller’s stories, 
its charm lies in the telling. There are no stir- 
ring incidents, but there is much aiveté and 
many pretty scenes. Medieval Zurich is con- 
jured before us ; we live among its worldly bish- 
ops and nuns, its knights and ladies, and share 
their intellectual pleasure when Hadlaub discov- 
ers a forgotten poem of Walter von der Vogel- 
weide, or timidly brings forward one of his own. 
The occupation with poetry has made him a poet 
too, who by his songs and his charms wins the 
hand of Fides, the lovely daughter of the Bishop 
of Constance. The love-story, which runs like 
a golden thread. through the narrative, beginning 
unconsciously when the two are children, is told 
in Keller’s happiest and most delicate vein. No 
less finely drawn, and absolutely natural, is the 
last of the race, Ital Manesse, a gifted and agree- 


able man, who, wanting in all powers of endur- 
ance, sprang restlessly from one occupation to 
another, came to no good, and missed every- 
where the blessings and joys that life could 
afford him. There was still one Manesse, a de- 
generate scion, who was known as the Fool, and 
inhabited the ruined family castle until it was 
burned down over his head. This man’s one aim 
in life was to pass off as something different 
from what he was, and over this endeavor his 
character warped and his brain gave way.. Now 
it was his desire to impress the landfolk with the 
conviction that he was a learned prelate, again 
he wished to appear a valiant warrior. Distinc- 
tion at all hazards was his craving, but when 
the moment came to prove the reality of his 
boasts his courage evaporated like Falstaff’s. 
He is a grotesque and ludicrous figure, conceived 
and delineated with power and psychological in- 
sight. 

So far the symbolical has been uppermost in 
these stories, and there is less of the humorous 
element than usual. This comes forward again 
in the next, “The Landvogt of Greifensee,” a 
story that misses excellence from its prolixity, 
but which would be delicious if tersely told. 
The fundamental idea is sufficiently humorous, 
and we are assured that it is founded on fact. 
The hero is Salomon Landolt, who created the 
corps of Zurich sharp-shooters. He was not 
happy in his love-affairs: four fair ones jilted 
him, and a fifth refused to marry him, although 
she loved him truly, on account of madness in 
her family. After many years, when all but this 
one were married, to give himself a happy day 
and to banish all irritation for ever, Landolt in- 
vited his five former loves to spend a day with 
him at his official residence, not informing any 
one that she was to meet the others. The dé- 
nouement is highly absurd, and the whole ends 
merrily and well. These five ancient flames fur- 
nish vignettes of various types of Swiss women, 
of whom the brightest and most charming is 
the unmarried Figura Leu. The background is 
formed of pictures from the life of eighteenth- 
century Zurich, with its sumptuary laws, its strict 
Calvinism, its zsthetic coquetries. It was the 
period of the literary controversies between Switz- 
erland and Leipsic, and Bodmer is introduced as 
he walks on the ramparts, surrounded by admir- 
ing disciples, to whom he is dictatorially expound- 
ing his views on poetry, or telling them news of 
what is going on in the world, as, for example, 
that the magistrates of Dantsic have resolved in 
council that the young burghers of their town 
shall be forbidden to employ the hexameter mea- 
sure in their poetic flights, on account of the im- 
proper and revolutionary character of this form 
of rhythm. We are transported back into a 
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wind-still period, where life did not tear along so 
fast, where love endured, where feuds were hotly 
waged and not soon forgotten, where hurry and 
speed were words unknown. It is perhaps be- 
cause he realized this too vividly that Keller has 
spun out this story unduly. 

This censure does not apply to “ Ursula.” 
Here in a condensed narrative is brought before 
us with bold and powerful strokes the Zurich of 
Zwingli’s day, introducing the religious and politi- 
cal changes wrought by this Reformer. Keller’s 
story deals chiefly with the Anabaptist move- 
ment, which he regards as one of the inevitable 
ugly excrescences produced by every great revo- 
lution, and he reproduces with horrible fidelity 
the delirious speeches and deeds of this mis- 
guided faction. In this story the plot is nothing, 
the accessories are everything. “The Flag of 
the Seven Upright Ones” is perfect all round, 
and a worthy pendant to the “ Romeo and Juliet 
of the Village.” Plot, treatment, mse en scéne, 
all are original and equally excellent, and give 
full scope to Keller's peculiar talents. His best 
quips and quirks, his best vein of drollery, his 
gentle satire, his tenderness, are all represented 
here. In the “ Romeo and Juliet” the father’s 
hatred separated the children: here the fathers 
were the best of friends, but they did not wish 
the young people to marry because the one was 
rich and the other poor. For the father of Karl 
Hediger was only a tailor, while Hermine Fry- 
mann’s was a master carpenter, who owned a 
stately house and yard on the lake, and could 
afford to give his daughter a dowry. The two 
had known each other since childhood, and it 
was hard that they should suddenly be forbidden 
to meet. But so it had been resolved at the last 
meeting of the Club of the Seven Upright Ones. 
This club consisted of seven worthy friends who 
met twice a week alternately at the house of two 
of their number who were innkeepers. They 


were all tradesmen, ardent politicians, patriots, , 


lovers of freedom, and stern home despots. Born 
in the last century, they had witnessed as children 
the downfall of the old times and the birth-throes 
of the new, and had held together manfully dur- 
ing the agitated period of Swiss history, when 
aristocrats and Jesuits threatened the unity and 
good fellowship of the little state, until in 1848, 
after the eighteen days’ war with the Sonder- 
bund, Switzerland broke for ever with the Jesuits 
and revived to new strength and unity. Some 
of these men came from the former subject states 
of the Confederacy, and remembered how as chil- 
dren they had to kneel down by the roadside 
when a coachful of dignitaries passed; others 
had been related to imprisoned or executed revo- 
lutionists, and all were filled with a burning hatred 
of aristocracy and priesthood. They formed this 


club as a bulwark against such enemies, and they 
were ever true to their cause, asked for no re- 
ward for their exertions, and placed all individual 
advantages in the background if these came into 
conflict with their consciences. But now that 
since 1848 the new constitution seemed to have 
guaranteed all they had struggled for, there were 
fewer political matters to discuss, and hence 
domestic troubles were also brought forward and 
talked over with great impartiality at their meet- 
ings. On the night that the story opens, the sub- 
ject under discussion was a visit the club as a 
body proposed to pay to the next shooting /éte 
at Aarau, the first held since the new constitu- 
tion came into force. It was the evening of the 
club’s political life—how could they close it more 
worthily than by such a demonstration? A 
member proposed that they should march to 
Aarau with a flag of their own, another that 
they should present a handsome prize at the /é¢e. 
Both proposals were accepted, and the details 
hotly discussed. The design of the flag did not 
occupy them long, but what was the gift to be? 
The seven stanch friends, whose friendship all 
political agitations and divergences had not shak- 
en, nearly fell out over this deliberation. For, 
while seeking to do an honor to their country, 
they also sought to do a little stroke of business 
for themselves. Kuser, the silversmith, proposed 
they should present a silver cup that he had had 
by him for years, and which he would sell them 
cheap for the glory of the Fatherland. Syfrig, the 
blacksmith, recommended an ornamental plow 
which he had exhibited at the last agricultural 
show. Biirgi, the cabinet-maker, offered a four- 
post bedstead he had made for a couple whose 
wedding never took place. This last proposition, 
however, raised only ridicule. Then followed 
Pfister, one of the innkeepers, with a warm com- 
mendation of his red Schweizerblut of ’34; and 
Erismann, the farmer, proposed a young cow of 
-pure breed, but who was known to be a kicker. 
At last a cup was decided upon, but it was to be 
made and designed for the occasion. This mat- 
ter settled, Frymann brought forward his griev- 
ance, that Hediger’s son was courting his daugh- 
ter, and he explained to him how he could not 
do with a poor son-in-law. Hediger by no means 
took his friend’s frankness amiss; they were 
quite agreed that the match was undesirable. 
They would not become relations ; they reiterated 
they would remain friends—no more and no less. 
The other members twitted them gently with 
their resolve, and asked them if they were so very 
sure that young love could be checked by con- 
vention, and were willing to bet that Cupid's 
wiles would prove too strong for the fathers. 
Not so; they persisted —were they not of the 
number of the upright and firm, and would they 
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not be so still? But the young couple were re- 
solved not to be parted thus easily. July and 
the shooting-festival approached, the cup and 
flag were ready, when it dawned on the club 
that their gift must be introduced by a speech. 
But who should hold this? All hung back, none 
would undertake the task. At last by lot it fell 
to Frymann. _ For days beforehand he was mis- 
erable, could think of nothing to say but fierce 
and inappropriate invectives against the Jesuits. 
The great day arrived, the little faithful band 
drove to Aarau in a four-horse omnibus, they 
marched in procession, Frymann carrying the flag 
with a face as though he were going to execution. 
They neared the confederate tent, and at the last 
moment his courage failed him, and he declared 
he could not speak: and so this glorious and 
patriotic expedition seemed likely to end in fail- 
ure. But Hermine had foreseen some such catas- 
trophe when she bade Karl be sure to come to 
Aarau for the fée. He now volunteered to be 
spokesman for the band, and Frymann himself 
was the first to assent, and hand him over the 
flag. Karl then pronounced an admirable dis- 
course, in which he explained with tender humor 
the aims and purposes of these seven gray-headed 
men, and offered their gift to the Fatherland. 
Applause greeted his words ; the seven marched 
away from the tent, pleased with themselves and 
him. The friends seconded Frymann’s proposal 
to give his daughter to this worthy youth; and 
at last, not without difficulty, the proud and 
sternly radical Hediger also gave his consent, on 
the condition that Frymann should allow the pair 


no more money than was good for them. The 
story, of which this is the bald outline, is full of 
freshness and beauty. It is easy to see that what 
Keller describes here is a reflection of the men 
and scenes among which he moves, and the pic- 
ture of Swiss life as here presented will be new 
to most readers who know little or nothing of 
the distinctive feelings and modes of life of this 
little people. It also contains strongly emphasized 
a distinctive feature of Keller’s genius. This is 
the genial nature of his humor. He makes us 
smile at his characters without injury to their 
dignity. While we are amused at the weaknesses 
of poor humanity, we never lose our respect for 
the persons in whom these weaknesses are em- 
bodied. We smile gently over the heads of the 
seven upright veterans, while at the same time 
their creator forces us to bow down with respect 
for their integrity and high-minded purposes. 

We must still say a word about Keller’s man- 
ner, which is no less his own than his matter. 
He handles the German language with rare skill ; 
no conventional phrases, no rhetorical flourishes, 
no affectations or mannerisms disfigure his pages, 
His style is simple and unadorned, and hence 
perfectly in keeping with the homely republican 
nature of his characters; yet withal so pithy, pi- 
quant, quaint, that the most ordinary expressions 
acquire a new force under his pen, and the whole 
effect is far removed from commonplace. Not 
the least of Keller’s charms lies in his style, his 
happy mode of narration. Such, briefly, is the 
Swiss writer whose remarkable originality we 
have tried faintly to indicate. 
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gape need be very wide awake to find 

a rational explanation of dreams. Like 
their father Sleep, they are still wrapped in mys- 
tery; and science has yet to lay bare the secret 
which has puzzled many a patient thinker. The 
subject concerns every one, especially if we be- 
lieve what Shakespeare says, “‘ Thoughts are but 
dreams till their effects be tried.” In olden 
times, before the written revelation of the Divine 
will was given to men, dreams were frequently 
made the medium of communication with human- 
kind. Of this we have abundant evidence in the 
Bible. By means of dreams, God taught his peo- 
ple that they had spiritual faculties, and that there 
was a spiritual universe beyond the material one. 
Over the uneducated mind, dreams have a great 
influence even to this day; and many a thought- 


less man has been led by a dream to think of 
higher and more serious things. 

The opinions of learned men of all ages on 
this topic are widely divergent; and this diver- 
gence by no means arises from a flippant or 
superficial consideration of the subject, for some 
of the ancients spent a great portion of their lives 
in trying to reduce dreams to a science, or to 
embody them in songs and poems. The language 
of Homer is singularly rich in expressions for the 
visions of fancy which float before the dreamer. 
The sorely tried Ulysses, buffeted and tossed by 
the angry waves after leaving Calypso’s isle, 
makes his bed of gathered leaves : 


‘* And golden dreams (the gift of sweet repose) 
Lulled all his cares, and banished all his woes.” 
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Indeed, so impressed is Homer's imagination 
with the supernatural character of dreams, that 
he is careful to distinguish between the visions 
occurring during sound sleep and those between 
sleeping and waking. The dreams most preg- 
nant with consequences occurred after midnight, 
“about the time when the cows were milked.” 
Thus, in that beautiful dream so full of sweetest 
poetry, which is recorded at the end of the fourth 
book of the “ Odyssey,” Penelope, heart-wounded 
and weary with the pertinacity of her suitors, 
retires to rest “without refection due,” and 
dreams at midnight that her “phantom-sister,” 
Iphthimia, appears, and prophesies : 


“Thy son the gods propitious will restore, 
And bid thee cease his absence to deplore.” 


Penelope has been informed that the suitors in- 
tend to destroy Telemachus on his way home; 
and therefore this comforting dream at so fortu- 
nate an hour is needed to allay her maternal 
fears. Philosophers at the present day would 
probably say that the fact of going to bed food- 
less, and torn with distracting thoughts, was 
quite enough to account for her dream without 
the intervention of Pallas. 

Heraclitus, the Ephesian philosopher, who 
flourished about B. C. 500, ought to have been a 
good judge of dreams, for much of his life was 
spent in solitude. What does this “mourner” 
say? “All men while they are awake are in 
one common world, but each of them when he is 
asleep is in a world of his own.” Addison, in 
commenting on this passage, says, “There is 
something in this consideration which intimates 
to us a natural grandeur and perfection of soul 
which is rather to be admired than explained.” 

Setting aside the imagery of the Greek poets 
and the opinions of their merely speculative phi- 
losophers, we find that dreams were considered 
of such importance in the common life of the 
Greeks that one of the learned professions was 
that of onetrocritics, or interpreters of dreams. 
A Greek would probably consult one of these 
men as naturally as he would a lawyer or doctor, 
and no doubt oftener ; for the oneirocritics were 
very badly paid at Athens, and there was no 
heavy fee “to open the eyes” of the dreamer. 
Thus we are told of a man who dreamed that he 
saw an egg hanging from the tester of his bed. 
Being sorely exercised at the unwonted vision he 
repaired to the oneirocritic, who informed him, 
as a wise and ready interpreter, that there was 
a treasure under his bed. He immediately set 
about digging, and, to his great joy, found some 
gold set round with silver. He gave the oneiro- 


critic some silver in payment for his information ; 
but the sage asked: “Was there no go/d? If 
not, what meant the yo/é of the egg?” Artemi- 


dorus, another Ephesian, seems to have spent 
the best of his days in reducing dreams to the 
obedience of exact rules, but with little success. 
He said that a// true dreams foretold some good 
or evil; that to dream of a chain meant a wife or 
hindrance, and to dream of the “ belly” meant 
children, for they cry for meat. 

Coming to Latin writers of the later days of 
the republic and the empire, we find that the 
skepticism which pervaded their ideas of the gods 
and religion extended itself to dreams; and En- 
nius, who was often quoted by Cicero, is by no 
means prepossessed in their favor, or in that of 
the oneirocritic : 


“ Augurs and soothsayers, astrologers, 
Diviners, and interpreters of dreams, 
I ne’er consult, and heartily despise. . . . 
Wanderers themselves, they guide another’s steps, 
And for poor sixpence promise countless wealth : 
Let them, if they expect to be believed, 
Deduct the sixpence, and bestow the rest.” 

—Addison’s Translation. 


Epictetus, whose opinions were so highly val- 
ued by the Emperor Antoninus, seemed to have 
a thorough appreciation of Roman skepticism, 
for one of his rules of conduct was, “ Never 
tell thy dream, for though thou thyself mayst 
take a pleasure in telling thy dream, another will 
take no pleasure in hearing it” ; from which we 
may infer that oneirocritics had a worse time 
of it at Rome than at Athens. The acute and 
learned Tertullian, converted from paganism to 
the doctrines of Christianity, naturally took the 
opposite extreme, and attached great importance 
to the soul’s power of divining in dreams. By 
some connection with the disembodied state, he 
boldly asserts that the soul is able to see into 
futurity—a view which has been vindicated by 
many authors, both ancient and modern, who 
can not certainly be charged with enthusiasm or 
superstition. 

Passing on to the middle ages, and to the 
darker days of the Church, the interpretation of 
dreams became in the hands of unscrupulous 
priests a most dangerous power, and bore much 
bitter fruit. Dreams of fire and plagues were 
sure indications of consignment to eternal flames 
and everlasting agonies, unless the miserable and 
ignorant dreamers should place themselves un- 
reservedly in the hands of mother Church, or 
rather in those of an abandoned priesthood. The 
tales of Boccaccio bear abundant evidence of 
such moral and religious depravity. The Mo- 
hammedans, too, were very superstitious about 
dreams. With them the most fortunate dream a 
man could have was to see his wife’s tongue cut 
off at the root. It would be curious to inquire 
how far this feeling has developed since the intro- 
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duction of well-stocked harems. To dream of 
one’s teeth signified that something good or evil 
was about to happen to the relations of the 
dreamer. The Caliph Almanzor dreamed that 
all his teeth fell out. He immediately sought an 
interpreter, who told him that all his relations 
would die. Not relishing such a construction 
put upon his dream, he cursed the interpreter’s 
evil mouth, and sought another. The second 
sage told him that he should ow//¢ve all his rela- 
tives. This explanation suiting the Caliph bet- 
ter, he gave this prophet his blessing and ten 
thousand drachms of gold. 

Chaucer is very severe on dreamers and 
dreams ; and his contempt for both is effectively 
set forth in the following lines, polished by the 
masterly hand of Dryden: 


“ Dreams are but interludes which fancy makes: 
When monarch reason sleeps, this mimic wakes ; 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 

A court of cobblers, and a mob of kings, 
Light fumes are merry, grosser fumes are sad: 
Both are the reasonable soul run mad ; 

And many monstrous forms in sleep we see, 
That neither were, or are, or e’er can be... . 
In short, the farce of dreams is of a piece 

In chimeras all ; and more absurd or less.” 


Shakespeare’s frequent references to dreams 
will occur to the mind of every reader; and we 
need only revert to that horrible vision of Clar- 
ence in “Richard III,” the vivid imagery of 
which is enough to make the flesh creep as we 
read it. It is interesting, too, as being one of 
those dreams which are represented as “ coming 
true,” and of which so many people, whose veraci- 
ty is unquestionable, can furnish examples within 
their own experience. 

Lord Bacon, in his essay on “Prophecies,” 
relates some curious instances of dreams, which, 
however, crumble to pieces under the application 
of his keen intellect. “The daughter of Polycra- 
tes,” he relates, “dreamed that Jupiter bathed 
her father, and Apollo anointed him; and it 
came to pass that he was crucified in an open 
place, where the sun made his body run with 
sweat, and the rain washed it.. . . Domitian 
dreamed, the night before he was slain, that a 
golden head was growing out of the nape of 
his neck; and, indeed, the succession that fol- 
lowed him, for many years, made golden times.” 
He looks upon Cleon’s dream as a jest; for 
Cleon dreamed that he was devoured by a long 
dragon, and it was expounded as referring to a 
maker of sausages who troubled him greatly. 
Bacon’s judgment of dreams is closely identical 
with that of Chaucer. He says, “ They ought to 


be despised, and to serve but for winter talk by: 


the fireside”; and he thinks the publication of 


them has done much mischief. He then ex- 
plains why they are often credited—an explana- 
tion which is sufficient to account for some coin- 
cidences, but quite inapplicable to special cases. 
He maintains that “men mark when they hit, 
and never mark when they miss, as they gener- 
ally do, and also in dreams.” There can be no 
doubt that this incisive remark exposes one of 
the commonest fallacies in life. A chance coin- 
cidence is immediately seized upon and noted, 
while the numerous cases in which the predic- 
tion fails is passed over or neglected. Many 
popular superstitions are undoubtedly attributa- 
ble to this fallacy. 

Sir Thomas Browne, a traveler and a physi- 
cian, author of that charming book, the “ Religio 
Medici,” has some quaint and interesting remarks 
on dreams, which he had best relate in his own 
inimitable way, and which are by no means so 
skeptical as those of Bacon. He says: “ We are 
somewhat more than ourselves in our sleeps, and 
the slumber of the body seems to be but the 
waking of the soul. It is the ligation of sense, 
but the liberty of reason; and our waking con- 
ceptions do not match the fancies of our sleep. 
I was born in the planetary hour of Saturn, and 
I think I have a piece of that leaden planet in 
me. I am in no way facetious, nor disposed for 
the mirth and galliardise of company; yet in one 
dream I can compose a whole comedy, behold 
the action, apprehend the jests, and laugh myself 
awake at the conceits thereof. Were my memory 
as faithful as my reason is then fruitful, I would 
never study but in my dreams. . . . Thus it is 
observed that men sometimes in the hour of 
their departure do speak and reason above them- 
selves; for then the soul, beginning to be freed 
from the ligaments of the body, begins to reason 
like herself, and to discourse in a strain above 
mortality.” In another part of the “Religio” he 
expresses his belief in the supernatural with great. 
fervor and point, and thinks those narrow-minded 
who refuse to grant that the soul in slumber may 
hold converse with disembodied beings. “We 
do surely,” he says, “ owe the knowledge of many 
secrets to the discovery of good and bad angels 

. . and the ominous prognostics which forerun 
the ruin of states, princes, and private persons, 
are the charitable premonitions of good angels.” 
He would much rather believe too. much than too 
little; and in this respect is the exact opposite of 
the cautious, suspicious, logical Bacon. 

Coming nearer to our own times, we find Ad- 
dison, in his grave and elegant way, discoursing 
on dreams. His opinions are always the results 
of much observation and experience. He dis- 
cusses the subject philosophically, and propounds 
several questions which can not fail to set his 
readers reflecting, The cardinal point round 
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which his arguments center is that the soul is ab- 
solutely distinct from the body, and that the latter 
but clogs and cripples its marvelous activity. In 
dreams the soul has full play, being as free from 
the*trammels of the body as if it had left it for 
a while, and was disporting itself in utter forget- 
fulness of its fleshly charge. If this be true, 
what must be the freedom and energy of the 
disembodied state; and what may not a soul 
develop and achieve when the millstone of the 
body, with its pains, its ailments, and its imperfec- 
tions, does not require its watchful care! Then 
indeed may souls, now apparently sluggish and 
witless, be lively and intelligent, “the grave 
abound in pleasantries, the dull in repartees and 
points of wit.” This is a characteristic of dreams 
which is supported by considerable evidence, and 
Dr. Abercrombie relates some singular instances 
in confirmation of Addison’s remark. Emotions, 
such as joy and sorrow, are intensified in dreams, 
and can not fail to have a great effect on the life. 
And so Addison asks these two questions, which, 
with him, we leave to the solution of the reader. 
First : “Supposing a man always happy in his 
dreams, and miserable in his waking thoughts, 
and that his life were equally divided between 
them, whether would he be more happy or mis- 
erable?” Second: “Were a man a king in his 
dreams and a beggar awake, and dreamed as 
consequentially, and in as continued unbroken 
schemes, as he thinks when awake, whether he 
would be in reality a king or a beggar, or rather 
whether he would not be both?” Although 
there can be no doubt of the independent action 
of the soul in dreams, and its increased powers, 
he thinks it a pernicious practice to lay stress and 
regulate the future conduct on the mere evidence 
of transient dreams, which may have no meaning 
beyond the present hour. 

Leaving history, let us ask ourselves, “ What 
is it to dream? and what evidence have we of 
the state of the mind and body in dreaming?” 
Well, then, to dream, is to think during sleep. 
Ideas and trains of thought follow one another 
in quick succession, and in a manner over which 
we have no control. And what is thought ? 
This is the question which has distracted the 
minds of philosophers from the most ancient 
times down to the present day. Broadly speak- 
ing, there are two important theories which have 
been put forth with equal vigor by opposing rea- 
soners. The first maintains that thought is z#- 
fuitive, an affair of the mind, is totally indepen- 
dent of the body, and can exist and will exist 
hereafter without it, that the body is a tempo- 
rary habitation for the soul, a casket containing a 
precious jewel which must be yielded up at death, 
and that in dreaming the mind is “ fancy free” 
and uncontrolled while its sluggish jailer is asleep. 


The other asserts that body and mind are z”- 
separable, and can no more exist without each 
other than a fire can without fuel, that mind is a 
peculiar organization and development of matter, 
an affair of blood and nerve, a conglomeration 
of nucleated corpuscles which for all the world 
resemble infinitesimal tadpoles, bundles of fibers 
in which that mysterious phosphorus holds its 
sway in company with untold electric batteries. 
The development of thought is therefore the de- 
velopment of matter; ideas become embodied in 
ganglia and cerebral hemispheres, and as these 
increase in number and weight the intellect in- 
creases in “wisdom and stature.” Whether 
thought be identical with brain-substance and 
part and parcel of its structure, or whether it 
exist independently of matter, and use matter 
only as its vehicle for communicating with a 
material world, we will not stay to inquire, be- 
yond hazarding the opinion that the truth as 
usual lies between the two, that the connection 
between them is as intimate as it is mysterious, 
and that if one suffer both suffer. It is, how- 
ever, an established fact that intellect, as a gen- 
eral rule, is proportionate to weight of brain, and 
that, the more convoluted a brain is, the more 
intelligent is the being which possesses it. The 
average weight of the human brain, we are told, 
is about forty-eight ounces; but there are great 
occasional variations, as we might expect from 
the great varieties of men. Lord Campbell's 
brain, for instance, weighed seventy-nine ounces, 
Cuvier’s sixty-four, Dr. Abercrombie’s sixty-three, 
a Bushwoman’s brain, mentioned by Mr. Mar- 
shall Hall, thirty-one and a half ounces, and that 
of an idiot woman, whose age was forty-two, 
only ten ounces. The last-mentioned could 
scarcely walk, was just able to nurse a doll and 
to say a few words. In the matter of convolu- 
tion some qualification is necessary. Cuvier’s 
brain was rich in convolutions, but men of known 
mental superiority have not been so distinguished 
in this respect as some of their intellectual in- 
feriors. A dog’s brain, moreover, is less convo- 
luted than that of a sheep, though none would 
deny that a dog is far more intelligent than a 
sheep. 

It therefore appears that, if the bodily mechan- 
ism goes wrong, the mind will be more or less 
affected ; and the phenomena of dreams are to a 
great extent referable to this principle. To seek 
out the physical disarrangement or discomfort 
is the first and most natural interpretation of 
dreams. But this physical explanation is often 
insufficient to account for the far-reaching pow- 
ers of the mind in sleep, though it may account 
for the irritation which has started the dream. 
Then, again, it has been said that we are not 
wholly asleep when we dream, and that in readly 
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sound sleep dreams are unknown. The sénses 
drop off one by one, and not altogether, as is 
popularly supposed. With the closing of the 
eyelids the sense of sight disappears, then taste 
and smell. Hearing follows, and last of all the 
sense of touch. The two latter are certainly 
more susceptible in sleep than the former, and it 
has therefore been said that they sleep with less 
soundness. Another explanation would be that 
the sleeper is more likely to be disturbed by 
sounds and touches than by other sensations 
from without. It is further asserted that certain 
muscles begin to sleep before others, that sleep 
commences at the extremities, beginning with 
the feet and legs, and creeping “ toward the cen- 
ter of the nervous action.” We all know the 
necessity of keeping the feet warm before going 
to sleep. It may be taken as an established fact 
that particular sensations are localized in particu- 
jar portions of the brain; and it frequently hap- 
pens that some of the mental faculties are sus- 
pended while others are still active. These 
faculties, too, may be kept alive by an excess of 
nervous energy flowing to them, and a train of 
thoughts kept up with surprising vigor. Associ- 
ation has full play, and there are no distracting 
influences from without. But this theory of 
dreaming, during partial sleep only, does not ex- 
plain all circumstances, and it has, moreover, 
opposed to it the evidence of many of the deep- 
est thinkers. Sir William Hamilton says that 
“whether we recollect our dreams or not, we 
always dream,” though he goes on to add that, 
“as a general rule, those faculties are most in 
action which have been least exhausted during 
the day.” It is certainly a matter of observation 
that many dreams seem to have no direct con- 
nection with our present circumstances, Forget- 
fulness of dreams is common with some people, 
though they may have been heard to talk in their 
sleep. Kant says: “To cease to dream would be 
to cease to live; the mind must necessarily be 
active.” Dr. Cunningham, in an article which he 
wrote some years ago, remarks that all thought is 
objective and pictorial. “We can not think,” he 
urges, “ without thinking of something, and that 
something must be thought of as outside the 
mind. It is not our thoughts, but the things we 
think of, that are present to our consciousness ; 
and thus our thinking consists of a series of 
visions.” 

But whatever impressions arise in our minds 
during sleep, we believe that they have a real 
and present existence; and our sensations are 
often so acute as to awake us in a manner any- 
thing but pleasant. Events that have happened 
long ago come before us; we take our part in 
them, and are not surprised in the least at their 
recurrence. We see friends who have perhaps 


been long dead ; we talk to them, and they talk 
to us, and often there seems nothing strange in 
the matter. Indeed, as a rule, the dead live 
again for us in our dreams. 

Another fact which has been pretty clearly 
established is, that we have ”o measure of time 
when asleep—a moment may seem a thousand 
years, and the events of a thousand years be 
crowded into a moment. This suggests a very 
serious thought; for if this be indeed the prop- 
erty of the soul in the disembodied state, time 
will appear to us eternity. Those who have 
studied the matter most closely agree in acknowl- 
edging that our longest dreams do not last above 
a few minutes, if indeed they last so many sec- 
onds. It has frequently happened that the cause 
of a dream and the dream itself have taken 
place in the same moment. The student who 
“burns the midnight oil” can recount many in- 
stances of this sort which have occurred through 
dropping a book, stirring the fire, or carrying 
about a light. Dr. Abercrombie, in his “ Intel- 
lectual Powers,” relates a remarkable dream of 
this kind. A gentleman dreamed that he enlisted 
for a soldier; that after a time he joined the 
regiment, and remained a soldier for a long 
period; that he deserted, and was taken, tried, 
and condemned to be shot, and at last led out to 
execution. The usual preliminaries were gone 
through, the gun was fired, and he awoke “ in- 
stead of being shot.” A noise in the next room 
had both caused his dream and awakened him. 
Another gentleman, who had once slept in a 
damp bed, always felt a sensation of suffocation 
when in a lying posture, as if a skeleton were 
grasping his throat and causing him the greatest 
agony. And yet his attendant assured him that 
the moment he began to sink into a lying posture 
he was roused. 
serted, the whole of the time we are asleep, and 
remember or forget our dreams according as our 
sleep is deep or light, what a multitude will occur 
in a single night, and how many must be entirely 
lost to us! The dreams which we most distinctly 
remember are probably those which occur during 
imperfect sleep, or when the sleep begins to be 
broken by an approach toward waking. It often 
happens that a person dreams, and yet feels con- 
scious that it is only a dream. This also, no 
doubt, happens at the point of awaking—in fact, 
just when reason is beginning to be exercised. 

Dreams, with respect to cause, may be ar- 
ranged under three heads: First, those which 
are caused by sensations of the muscular feelings, 
the viscera, and the senses proper; secondly, 
those which seem only to be referable to the 
mind and the memory; thirdly, those to which, 


in default of further evidence, we must assign a~ 


supernatural interpretation. 


If we dream, as has been as-’ 
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With regard to dreams of sensation, it has 
already been remarked that hearing and touch 
seem to be the most acute in sleep, though sight 
and taste have much to account for in producing 
unpleasant visions. Indigestion, it is well known, 
is a fruitful cause of bad dreams; and to go to 
bed on a heavy supper is simply to court the 
most frightful apparitions. An empty stomach, 
on the contrary, seems to have a very favorable 
effect on the dreaming mind. Those who have 
been kept without food generally imagine them- 
selves guests at a delightful feast, and it is re- 
lated of Baron Trenck, when lodged in a dun- 
geon, and almost dying of hunger, that he 
dreamed nearly every night of the table luxuries 
of Berlin. The dreams of such persons are, in- 
deed, so remarkably bright and agreeable that 
Byron and other authors of his school when in 
Italy sometimes fasted for several days in order 
to produce brilliant effects on their imaginations. 
Particular kinds of food and plants, too, have a 
very powerful influence over the mind in sleep, 
and the frightful slumbers consequent on the 
habitual use of opium, Indian hemp, and other 
narcotics are well known. The visions of De 
Quincey “in his cups ” make the blood run cold ; 
and his “Confessions of an Opium-Eater,” if 
sown broadcast in China, where the pernicious 
poppy is so largely exported, should be enough 
to frighten even “ celestial” pates into abandon- 
ing a practice which, like a canker-worm, is eat- 
ing away the very life of the nation. But Chinese 
depravity and misery are, in this matter, India’s 


It has been often remarked how singularly 
unproductive of dreams is the sense of smell; 
nor have we been able to find any properly au- 
thenticated cases caused by this sense alone. 
The organ of sight undergoes a curious change 
during sleep, as may be proved by slightly rais- 
ing the eyelid. The pupil is observed to be con- 
tracted, and will quiver with an irregular motion 
as if inclined to dilate, but it at length ceases to 
move, and will remain contracted till the person 
awakes. If a strong light be held before the 
sleeper’s eyes he is almost sure to awake; but, 
at the very moment, he may have a dream of 
some tremendous fire, perhaps that his house is 
in flames. The ear of the dreamer is generally 
on the alert, and proves a gong to the mysterious 
spirit to make its airy rounds. To some sleepers 
the sound of a flute fills the air with music, or 
they dream of a delightful concert. A loud noise 
will produce terrific thunder and crashings unut- 
terable, and at the same time awake the sleeper. 
According to Dr. Abercrombie a gentleman who 
had been a soldier dreamed that he heard a signal- 
gun, saw the proceedings for displaying the sig- 
nals, heard the bustle of the streets, the assem- 


bling of troops, etc. Just then he was roused by 
his wife, who had dreamed precisely the same 
dream, with this addition, that she saw the ene- 
my land, and a friend of her husband killed; 
and she awoke in a fright. This occurred at 
Edinburgh at the time when a French invasion 
was feared, and it had been decided to fire a sig- 
nal-gun at the first approach of the foe. This 
dream was caused, it appears, by the fall of a 
pair of tongs in the room above ; and the excited 
state of the public mind was quite sufficient to 
account for both dreams turning on the same 
subject. An old lady, a friend of the writer, re- 
lates a similar dream which occurred to her just 
before the battle of Waterloo, when the fear of 
an invasion by Napoleon was at its height. She 
heard the march of troops in the streets, and the 
screams of the populace. They broke into her 
own house, ransacked it, and pursued her with 
bayonets. She fell on the floor and pretended to 
be dead. After sundry thrusts, which seemed 
to her “roving spirit” to be quite innocuous, 
the soldiers remarked that she was “ done for.” 
They departed, and she escaped to conscious- 
ness. This dream was no doubt caused, in the 
first instance, by a noise in the house or street, 
and the painless bayonet-thrusts by some slight 
irritation, such as a hair-pin or other adjunct to 
dress. Whispering in a sleeper’s ear will often 
produce a dream ; and there are cases on record 
in which people who sleep with their ears open 
have been led through dreadful agonies at the 
will of their wakeful tormentors. The vivid de- 
scription * given of a young officer so treated by 
his comrades is both interesting and suggestive. 
In changing our position, as we constantly do in 
sleep, we touch the bedclothes, etc., perhaps the 
nose gets tickled or the sole of the foot, and 
dreams painful or pleasant are the consequence. 
These may seem trivial causes, but it must be 
remembered that the mind is ready to fly into 
the realms of fancy at the slightest intimation. 
People have often dreamed of spending the se- 
verest winters in Siberia, and of joining the ex- 
peditions to the north pole, simply because the 
bedclothes have been thrown off during sleep. 
It is said that a moderate heat applied to the 
soles of the feet will generate dreams of volca- 
noes, burning coals, etc. Dr. Gregory dreamed 
of walking up the crater of Mount Etna, and that 
he felt the earth warm under his feet. He had 
placed a hot-water bottle at his feet on going to 
bed. The memory of a visit he had once paid to 
Mount Vesuvius supplied the mental picture. 
Persons suffering from toothache imagine that 
the operator is tugging at the faulty tooth, and 
somehow can not extract it ; or, as in Dr. Greg- 





* Abercrombie, ‘‘ Intellectual Powers.” 
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ory’s case, he draws out the wrong one, and 
leaves the aching tooth in statu guo. A blister 
applied to the head is highly suggestive of being 
scalped by Indians, especially if Mayne Reid's 
ghastly details are at all fresh in the memory. 
Coming to dreams which seem only capable 
of being referred to the mind and the memory, 
some very curious theories have been put forth 
to explain them. The body is perfectly at rest, 
and there certainly appears in these cases to be 
but a slender connection between the soul and 
its material dwelling-place. And hence has arisen 
the notion that the mind does actually leave the 
body and witness the events of which we dream. 
If so, vast distances are traversed in a moment, 
if indeed space can be spoken of in connection 
with the disembodied soul. In the middle ages 
many and ingenious were the attempts to account 
for infinite spaces being passed over in infinitesi- 
mal times. Some were daring enough to assert 
that by a single effort of the will they were first 
at one place and then at another without having 
passed through the intervening space. The 
movements of angels on their missions to man- 
kind offered ample scope for the play of fancy, 
which in those days often became as erratic as 
the wildest dreams. And this is saying a great 
deal, for the majority of dreams are as incoherent 
and improbable as they are numerous. Ideas 
chase and jostle each other like a mob of rioters. 
Time, place, circumstances, are alike violated, 
and we do not feel in the least astonished at the 
incongruity. We walk in the streets arm-in-arm 
with people who never have met and who never 
can meet in this world. Bacon, Shakespeare, 
and other venerable characters will accompany 
us down Regent Street and make no remarks on 
the march of progress. But every one will ad- 
mit that other dreams are just the reverse of 
these. Trains of thought sometimes follow each 
other with a regularity and a coherence which 
simply astound the dreamer in his waking hours. 
Condorcet, the French philosopher, whose frigid 
manners but warm heart caused him to be likened 
to a volcano covered with snow, seemed able to 
freeze the “ airy sprite ” even in sleep; and it is 
said that some of his most abstruse calculations 
were accomplished in dreams. We hear, too, of 
a certain lawyer seriously perplexed with a com- 
plicated law case, whose troubled soul sought 
refuge in sleep. In the night, his wife saw him 
get up, walk to a writing-table, compose an elab- 
orate “opinion,” place it carefully in a drawer, 
and return to bed. Next morning he remembered 
nothing of his dream, and could not believe it till 
his wife gave him ocular demonstration of the 
fact by pointing out the drawer where the “ opin- 
ion” lay complete. Students and poets are often 
indebted to dreams for their brightest ideas, 


and the marvelous composition of the fragment 
“Kubla Khan” by Coleridge will occur to every 
reader. He says that he had fallen asleep in his ' 
chair while reading in “ Purchas’s Pilgrimage ” 
of a palace built by Khan Kubla, and remained 
asleep about three hours, during which time he 
“could not have composed less than two or 
three hundred lines.” The images rose up before 
him as things, and with them the corresponding 
expressions, “ without any sensation or conscious- 
ness of effort.” When he awoke he instantly sat 
down to commit his composition to paper, but 
was called away by a person on business; and 
when he returned to resume the poem it had 
utterly vanished from his memory. Languages 
long forgotten, or apparently but imperfectly 
known in waking life, have been known to recur 
in dreams and delirium. Abercrombie relates 
several authenticated instances of this sort; and 
the writer knew an able clergyman who, when a 
boy, preached over in his sleep:the sermon he 
had last heard, seemingly word for word, and it 
was no uncommon occurrence for his friends to 
gather round his bedside to hear his discourse. 
But he was endowed with a marvelous memory 
in his waking hours ; and, on one occasion, it is 
said, he learned three books of Euclid on his 
way home from school. Missing documents and 
forgotten places are sometimes recovered in 
dreams. Sir Walter Scott, in his notes to “The 
Antiquary,” speaks of a gentleman sorely trou- 
bled in his mind because he was pressed for the 
payment of some tithe-money which he believed 
was unjustly charged, and which he had a con- 
fused recollection of as having been bought out 
by his deceased father many years ago. In his 
dreams he thought the shade of his father ap- 
peared to him and inquired the cause of his grief. 
Not at all startled at the apparition, he gravely 
stated the facts of the case. The shade told him 
that he must seek out an old lawyer who had re- 
tired from professional business and was now 
living at Inveresk. He gave the lawyer’s name, 
and remarked that the papers relating to the 
purchase of the tithes were in his hands now, 
but that as the transaction had occurred many 
years ago, and this was the only one in which 
the lawyer was ever engaged on his account, it 
would be necessary to call it to his recollection 
by this token, that “ when I went to pay his ac- 
count there was a difficulty in getting change for 
a Portugal piece of gold, and we were forced to 
drink out the balance at a tavern.” .On reaching 
Inveresk, the gentleman called upon the lawyer, 
who could not remember the transaction till the 
incident of the Portugal coin was mentioned, 
when it all recurred to his memory. The docu- 
ments were handed over to him and carried to 
Edinburgh to prove his case. Sir Walter Scott 
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himself disclaims all idea of a supernatural agency 
in this dream, and thinks it quite explicable on 
the assumption that the son had heard the details 
of the transaction from his father long before, 
and that the missing links were recovered in his 
dream by a complicated train of association. 

Dreams are sometimes said to be the reflex 
of our waking thoughts, and the exponents of 
‘the soul’s character. Evil propensities will pro- 
duce evil dreams. The sleeping culprit writhes 
as he listens to the reproaches and accusations 
that disturb his slumber, and his mind is far more 
distracted by night than by day. The midnight 
cravings of love, blighted by a hapless fate, are 
portrayed by Pope in Eloisa’s passionate appeal 
to Abelard : 


“ When at the close of each sad, sorrowing day, 
Fancy restores what vengeance snatched away, 
Then conscience sleeps, and, leaving nature free, 
All my loose soul unbounded springs to thee. . . . 
I hear thee, view thee, gaze o’er all thy charms, 
And round thy phantom glue my clasping arms.” 


So powerful an influence do they exert on her 
conduct and daily life that the ceremonial pomp 
of the convent in which she is hopelessly im- 
mured fails to hold her wandering thoughts, and 
she exclaims : 


“TI waste the matin lamp in sighs for thee ; 
Thy image steals between my God and me ; 
Thy voice I seem in every hymn to hear ; 
With every bead I drop too soft a tear. 
When from the censer clouds of fragrance roll, 
And swelling organs lift the rising soul, 
One thought of thee puts all the pomp to flight— 
Priests, tapers, temples, swim before my sight.” 


Many little sins and secret inclinations which 
seem to escape us awake are disclosed to us in our 
dreams ; and any particular tendency in a man’s 
character may be strengthened by the repeated 
action of dreams. Sir Benjamin Brodie says that, 
as they are an exercise of the imagination, “we 
may well conceive them as tending to increase that 
faculty during our waking hours,” and possibly 
also to serve a much higher purpose. It is there- 
fore of some importance to study the art of pro- 
curing pleasant dreams, and Dr. Franklin has 
some very pertinent remarks in his essay on this 
subject. Unpleasant dreams, too, need to be 
banished ; and the horrible propensity for preci- 
pices and yawning chasms which some dreamers 
have is well known. Dr. Beattie found himself 
once, in a dream, standing in an uncomfortable 
situation on the parapet of a bridge. Recollect- 


ing that he was never given to pranks of this 
sort, he fancied it might be a dream, and so de- 
termined to throw himself headlong, hoping that 
It not only roused him, 


this would rouse him. 


but cured the mischievous propensity. Dr. Reid, 
too, after suffering much in the same way, adopt- 
ed the same plan; and for forty years afterward 
he was not even sensible of dreaming at all! Pas- 
cal, “ one of the sublimest spirits of the world,” 
had much faith in the influence of dreams, and 
said, “ If we dreamed every night the same thing, 
it would doubtless affect us as powerfully as the 
objects which we perceive every day,” and pro- 
ceeds to propound the problem of the king and 
artisan which Addison borrowed. We must look 
well into our hearts and lives if we would have 
pleasant dreams; and not delude ourselves like 
the Irishman who took the mirror to bed to see 
how he looked when he was asleep. 

Leaving what may be called “ sensational ” 
and “mental” dreams, there remains what, in 
default of a better term, we have called super- 
natural dreams. But here we tread on dangerous 
ground, and must be cautious ; for skeptics have 
eyes like the eagle, weapons of opposition keen 
and sharp-edged, and are as jealous and solici- 
tous about the uniformity of nature’s laws as a 
lover of his mistress, It must be frankly admit- 
ted that powers and influences of a natural kind 
may be at work in producing dreams of which 
we are ignorant, but which may some day be dis- 
covered by the ever-brightening eye of Science. 
But provisionally, at all events, we must claim for 
some dreams a higher origin. By such dreams 
as these, great and crushing evils have been avoid- 
ed, the innocent spared, and the guilty detected. 
Some years ago, it is related, a peddler was mur- 
dered in the north of Scotland, and the crime re- 
mained for a long time a mystery. At lengtha 
man came forward, and declared that he had had 
a dream in which there was shown to him a house, 
and a voice directed him to a spot near the house 
where was buried the pack of the murdered man ; 
and, on search being made, the pack was actually 
found near the spot. At first it was thought that 
the dreamer was himself the murderer, but the 
man who had been accused confessed the crime, 
and said that the dreamer knew nothing about it. 
It turned out afterward that the murderer and 
the dreamer had been drinking together for sev- 
eral days a short time after the murder. It has 
been suggested, as a possible solution, that the 
murderer allowed statements to escape him while 
under the influence of drink which had been re- 
called to the other in his dream, though he had 
not the slightest remembrance of them in his 
sober hours.* A gentleman dreamed his house 
was on fire; and the dream made so vivid an 
impression that he immediately returned, saw it 
on fire indeed, and was just in time to save one 
of his children from the flames.t A lady dreamed 


* Abercrombie, ‘‘ Intellectual Powers.” 
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that an aged female relative had been murdered 
by a black servant, and this dream was repeated 
so often that she repaired to the old lady’s house 
and set a gentleman to watch in the night. About 
three o’clock in the morning the black servant was 
discovered going to his mistress’s room, as he said, 
with coals to mend the fire—a sufficiently absurd 
excuse at such an hour and in the middle of sum- 
mer. The truth was apparent when a strong 
knife was found buried beneath the coals. The 
coincidences of dreams are very remarkable. For 
two persons to dream ¢he same thing, at the same 
time, in different places and under different cir- 
cumstances, exceeds the power of chance, bound- 
less as that pretends to be. A Mr. Joseph Taylor 
relates that a boy residing at a school a hundred 
miles from home dreamed that he went to his 
father’s house, found all closed for the night but 
the back door, went into his mother’s room, and 
found her awake. “I come to bid you good-by,” 
he said; “I am going on a long journey.” She 
answered with great trembling, “O dear son, 
thou art dead!” And he awoke. Soon after 
he received a letter from his father making anx- 
ious inquiries after his health, in consequence of 
a frightful dream which his mother had on the 
same night, and which was exactly identical with 
his, even to the very words of the conversation. 
Fortunately no sad results followed, though it 
may have proved a warning to the boy in some 
inscrutable manner unknown to his friends. 
The case of the gentleman from Cornwall who 
dreamed eight days before the event that he saw 
Mr. Perceval murdered in the lobby of the House 
of Commons by Bellingham, and distinctly recog- 
nized from prints, after the murder, both the as- 
sassin and his victim, whom he had never seen 
previously, seems capable only of a supernatural 
explanation, especially when it is remembered 
that the gentleman was with difficulty dissuaded 
by his friends from going to London to warn Mr. 
Perceval (known to him in his dream as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer). He urged that it 
had occurred three times in the same night, but, 
his friends thinking it a fool’s errand, he allowed 
the matter to drop till the news of the murder 
rudely resuscitated it. A lady of our acquaint- 
ance, about to change her habitation, saw in 
sleep an exact picture of her future home, and 
from her dream alone could recognize the rooms 
and passages. We tried to account for this to 
her by saying that the dream really influenced 
her conduct, and that when she met with a house 
answering to her dream, she was naturally pre- 
disposed to take it. A gentleman from York- 
shire formed one of a party for visiting the Exhi- 
bition of 1862. A few days before leaving for 
London, he had a most vivid dream of the Tower, 
the armory, and more especially the room in 


which the regalia and crown jewels are kept. 
He heard the old woman who showed the room 
address the audience, and treasured up carefully 
her very peculiarities of voice, dress, manner, and 
features, and created considerable amusement: 
among his friends by mimicking the phantom 
show-woman when he awoke. He went to Lon- 
don at the proper time, and of course visited the 
Tower, where he was astounded and somewhat 
sobered by the phantom’s counterpart, which 
was identical in every respect. Several years ago 
the newspapers were filled with details of a hor- 
rible murder, of which the facts, related from 
memory, seem to be these: Mrs. Martin, the 
wife of a farmer, was in terrible distress of mind 
because her daughter Maria was missing. It was 
feared she had been murdered by her sweetheart 
in a fit of jealousy, and hidden somewhere. For 
a long time no trace of the body could be found. 
At length the mother had a dream, in which it 
was revealed to her that the corpse of her child 
was buried under the barn-floor. This proved to 
be the case, the body was recovered, and the 
murderer detected. The mother of a medical 
student dreamed that her son had got into some 
serious trouble in London, and could not rest till 
she left her home in the Midland counties and 
sought him out. To her sorrow, the dream was 
painfully verified, and the consequences might 
have been serious if she had not arrived in time. 
A barrister of great penetration relates the story 
of a lady who dreamed that a railway guard was 
killed in a collision, She described the man and 
the circumstances so faithfully that there was no 
difficulty in identifying the guard (who was actu- 
ally killed the same night in a lamentable acci- 
dent) as the man she saw in her dream. The 
lady rarely left home, and the guard was quite 
unknown to her. Archdeacon Squire, in a paper 
read before the Royal Society in 1748, tells the 
story of a certain Henry Axford, of Devizes, who 
caught a violent cold when he was twenty-eight 
years of age, which rendered him speechless, and 
he remained dumb for four years. In July, 1741, 
in his sleep he dreamed that “he had fallen into 
a furnace of boiling wort, which put him into so 
great an agony of fright that he actually did call 
out aloud, and recovered the use of his tongue 
from that moment as effectually as ever.” Horace 
Bushnell, D. D., in his “ Nature and the Super- 
natural,” recounts a case which he thinks can 
not be explained by natural causes. Sitting by 
the fire one stormy November night, in an hotel 
parlor in the Napa Valley of California, there en- 
tered a venerable-looking person named Captain 
Yount, who had come to California as a trapper 
more than forty years before. There he lived, 
had acquired a large estate, and was highly re- 
spected. The Captain said that, “six or seven 
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years previous, he had a dream in which he saw 
what appeared to him to be a company of immi- 
grants arrested by the snows of the mountains, 
and perishing rapidly of cold and hunger. The 
whole scene appeared vividly before him; he 
noted a huge cliff and the very features of the 
persons, and their looks of agonizing despair. 
He awoke, but shortly after fell asleep again, and 
dreamed precisely the same thing. Being now 
impressed with the truth of the story, he told it 
to an old hunter shortly afterward, who declared 
that he knew a spot which exactly answered to 
his description. This decided him, and taking a 
company of men, with mules, blankets, etc., they 
hurried to the Carson Valley Pass, one hundred 
and fifty miles distant, where they found the immi- 
grants in exactly the condition of the dream, and 
brought in the remnant alive.” 

The phenomena of somnambulism are so 
common and so well known that a few remark- 
able cases will suffice. It sometimes happens 
that nearly afl the senses and the muscular feel- 
ings are in activity, while the mind is fixed as in 
dreaming ; and then the dreamer becomes a som- 
nambulist, or sleep-walker. The patient has 
some control over the bodily organs, and is sus- 
ceptible to some outward impressions. Mr. 
Macnish offers a very rational explanation of the 
usual circumstances. “If we dream,” he says, 
“that we are walking, and the vision possesses 
such a degree of vividness and exciting energy 
as to rouse the muscles of locomotion, we natu- 
rally get up and walk.” So with hearing and 
seeing. “And thus, under a conjunction of im- 
pulses, the dreamer may talk, walk, see, and hear.” 

A somnambulist is peculiarly susceptible of 
impressions on his muscular sense ; and, if the 
face, body, or limbs be brought into an attitude 
suggestive of any particular emotion, a corre- 
sponding mental state is immediately called up; 
thus if the angles of the mouth be gently sepa- 
rated from one another, as in laughter, a dispo- 
sition to laugh is at once produced; and this 
expression may be turned into moroseness by 
drawing the eyebrows toward each other, and 
downward upon the nose, as in frowning. The 
movements of the somnambulist seem almost 
guided by a supernatural hand, for he will walk 
on parapets, roofs of houses, and precipices with- 
out the least accident. A story is told of a boy 
who climbed a precipice and took away an eagle’s 
nest during his sleep, a feat he would never have 
attempted in his waking hours, as is proved by 
the fact that he disbelieved the story till he found 
the nest under his bed. Dr. Abercrombie relates 
instances of a young botanist out on a scientific 
expedition; of a servant-girl, rather dull than 
otherwise, discoursing on astronomy, which she 
apparently knew nothing of in her waking mo- 


ments; of an orphan girl electrifying a whole 
household with the angelic strains of a violin, 
and of her conjugating a Latin verb, speaking © 
French, etc., all of which were most unlikely ac- 
complishments to her during the day. Mr. Mac- 
nish tells us of a somnambulist who walked two 
miles along a dangerous road to the quay of an 
Irish seaport, jumped into the water, and swam 
about for an hour and a half before being res- 
cued. Sir Walter Scott relates that one of the 
crew of a vessel lying in the Tagus had been 
murdered by a Portuguese, and it was said that 
the unfortunate man’s specter haunted the ship. 
One of the mates, an honest, sensible Irishman, 
said the ghost took him from his bed every night, 
led him about the ship, and in fact “ worried his 
life out.” The captain watched; and at mid- 
night the mate got up with ghastly looks, lighted 
a candle, and went to the galley, stared wildly 
about, and then sprinkled some water out of a 
can, after which he seemed relieved, and returned 
quietly to his bed. The captain asked him next 
morning whether he had been disturbed, and he 
replied in the affirmative, and said that after 
sprinkling some holy water the spirit left him. 
To be told that it was water out of a common 
can had the effect of banishing the specter alto- 
gether from the sleeper’s mind. If by some 
chance he had burned his finger with the candle, 
he would have carried home to Ireland an incon- 
testable proof that the spirit had left an indelible 
mark upon him. 

Nightmare is generally caused by indigestion, 
but the persistent cases usually arise from cere- 
bral disorder. Thus a man in Edinburgh, who 
was chased every night by an infuriated bull, and 
gored with its horns, was found on his death to 
have been suffering from an ulcer formed at the 
base of his brain. Locke mentions the case of 
a lady who drank a large dose of dilute tea, and 
was troubled at night by a succession of faces 
which she had never seen before; some of them 
she tried to detain, but could not. Hervey, in his 
“ Meditations,” relates a case of the power of mind 
over bodily action which might have produced 
very disastrous results if one of the sleepers had 
not been aroused. “Two men had been hunting 
during the day, and they slept together at night. 
One of them was renewing the pursuit in his 
dream ; and, having run the whole circle of the 
chase, came at last to the fall of the stag. Upon 
this he cried out with determined ardor, ‘ I'll kill 
him, I'll kill him!’ and immediately felt for the knife 
which he carried in his pocket. His companion 
happening to awake, and observing what passed, 
leaped from the bed. Being secure from danger, 
and the moon shining into the room, he stood to 
view the event ; when to his inexpressible surprise 
the infatuated sportsman gave several deadly 
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stabs in the very place where, a moment before, 
the throat of his friend lay.” Professor Fischer * 
describes a remarkable case observed by himself 
and others when a boy at school. A young man, 
apparently of a hale constitution, and far from ex- 
hibiting any symptoms of a nervous temperament, 
was habitually subject to somnambulism. His 
fits came on regularly about ten o’clock at night. 
The scene was a large apartment, containing 
sixty beds in four rows. He ran about violently, 
romped, wrestled, and boxed with his compan- 
ions, who enjoyed the sport at his expense. “I 
think,” says the Professor, “I can perfectly well 
remember that, while running, he always held 
his hand before him, with his fingers stretched 
out. He was remarkably agile, and would leap 
over the beds, and his companions could scarcely 
ever catch him. When he escaped through the 
door, he flew through a long gallery to his own 
apartment. There he rested, frequently taking 
up a book, and reading softly or with a loud 
voice, conducting—if my recollection serves me 
accurately—his outstretched fingers over the 
lines. His eyes were alternately open and closed ; 
but even when open they were incapable of vision, 
being convulsively drawn upward, showing only 
the white. The general belief that somnambulists 
see by means of the points of their fingers, as well 
as the observation that while running our som- 
nambulist always carried his hands and out- 
stretched fingers before him, as if these were his 
organs of sight, as also his reading (as it appeared 
to us) by means of the points of his fingers, led 
us to the idea of tying gloves upon his hands 
and stockings upon his legs. Besides, we had 
been informed that during his nightly wanderings 
he had been known to play at skittles, a game he 
was very fond of when awake, and that he had 
always accurately counted the number of pins 
knocked down by stretching out his fingers in a 
direction toward them, so correctly, indeed, that 
it was impossible to deceive or impose upon him. 
In short, we seized the opportunity of his most 
profound sleep and insensibility to tie on the gloves 
and stockings. At the usual time he rose up and 
sprang out of bed; but, although we began to 
tease and provoke him, he did not move from the 
spot, but appeared puzzled and perplexed, and 
groped and tumbled about like a blind or drunk- 
en man. At length he perceived the cause of his 
distress, and tore off the gloves with great vio- 
lence. Scarcely were his hands uncovered when 
he started up in a lively manner, and threw the 
gloves with ironical indignation upon the ground, 
making a ludicrous observation upon the means 
taken to blind him; and then he began to run 
through the apartment as formerly.” This af- 





* ‘Der Somnambulismus; von Professor Fischer.” 
Basel, 1839. 


fords a striking parallel to the phenoména de- 
scribed by the blind Dr. Blacklock * as his expe- 
rience of distinguishing persons and objects in 
his dreams. 

Some physiologists of course repudiate all 
supernatural agency in dreams, and Dr. Winslow 
dashes aside their romance in a few sentences. 
He says: “Soft dreams are a slight irritation of 
the brain, often in nervous fever announcing a 
favorable crisis. Frightful dreams are a sign of 
determination of blood to the head. Dreams of 
blood and red objects are signs of inflammatory 
conditions. Dreams about rain and water are 
often signs of diseased mucous membranes and 
dropsy. . . . Nightmare, with great sensitiveness, 
is a sign of determination of blood to the chest.” 
And so on. But such causes are insufficient to 
account for coherent mental phenomena in 
dreams, the circumstances of which are marvel- 
ously verified by subsequent experience. 

A dream of the day of judgment has con- 
verted many people, and changed the whole tenor 
of their lives. Some dreams, by their persistent 
character, have totally unhinged men’s minds, 
and dreaming and somnambulism, have lapsed 
into insanity; for the partition which separates 
them is often slight indeed. Physicians have fre- 
quently remarked the similarity between dream- 
ing and insanity: “In insanity, the erroneous im- 
pressions, being permanent, affect the conduct; 
in dreaming, no influence on the conduct is pro- 
duced because the vision is dissipated on awak- 
ing. Moreover, in dreams the bodily functions 
are generally shut up from outward impressions, 
whereas the maniac is often but too wide awake, 
and his actions become dangerous.” When a 
dreamer imagines that “his body is stretched on 
a wisp of straw, and sheltered by the cobwebs 
of a barn, or else, when reclined on a couch of 
ivory, he sinks all helpless and distressed into a 
furious whirlpool,” his nightly thoughts differ not 
much from the ravings of a lunatic, and, as he 
rises from his bed with the glorious sun stream- 
ing through his lattice, he needs to thank God 
that it was only a dream. 

Hence we conclude that some dreams origi- 
nate from ourselves, from our bodily sensations 
and mental proclivities, and as such are often 
vain and idle like ourselves, while some are posi- 
tively devilish, and solicit us to evil. Others have 
a warning effect,and may point us to brighter 
and better things; and, if we believe with our 
great dramatist, that sleep it is which 


“knits up the raveled sleeve of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labor’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast "— 





* Abercrombie. 
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it would. be well to think of our dreams as one 
before us thought of them: “I will not lightly 
pass over my very dreams; so neither night nor 
day shall be spent unprofitably; the night shall 
teach me what I am, the day what I should be; 
for Sleep is Death’s younger brother, and so like 
him that I never dare trust him without my 
prayers.” There is indeed a very serious thought 
connected with this subject of dreaming in sleep ; 





for we can not hide from ourselves the fact that 
there is a sleep of death, a sleep more irrevocable 
than the laws of the Medes and Persians, in 
which Memory may have to play its part. 
“*, . «+ To die—to sleep-— 

To sleep—perchance to dream ;—ay, there’s the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil!” 


Temple Bar. 





INFERNAL 


T was not until more than two centuries after 
the famous 5th of November that the idea of 
employing a fulminating process against the chief 
of the state was adopted in France, where, twice 
within two months, an attempt was made to blow 
up Napoleon, at that time First Consul. It was, 
in each instance, on the occasion of his visiting 
the opera that Napoleon, according to the designs 
of his enemies, was to be blown to pieces. The 
Paris Opera-House has, in fact, been the chosen 
scene for carrying out a large number of mur- 
derous projects directed against the ruler of the 
country. In addition to the two attempts made 
upon the life of Napoleon I., it was in front of 
the opera that the Orsini shells were thrown 
which so nearly disposed of Napoleon III. in the 
year 1857. It was beneath the portico, too, of 
the old opera in the Rue Richelieu that the Duc 
de Berri was assassinated; but it would be too 
long a story to give even the briefest account of 
attacks made upon sovereigns by ordinary means. 
It was intended to employ against Napoleon 

I. a destructive method of a mixed kind. Rock- 
ets and grenades were to be hurled from various 
parts of the theatre into his box. But, to insure 
his death, conspirators armed with daggers and 
pistols were stationed in the corridor into which 
the box opened, with orders to shoot and stab 
him if, escaping the missiles, he attempted to 
make his way to the outer doors. The conspir- 
acy, according to Napoleon himself, who told the 
story at St. Helena, was revealed by a captain in 
the line. “What limit is there,” said Napoleon, 
“to the combinations of folly and stupidity? 
This officer had a horror of me as consul, but 
adored me as general. He was anxious that I 
should be torn from my post, but he would have 
been very sorry that my life should be taken. I 
ought to be made prisoner, he said, in no way 
injured, and sent to the army to continue to de- 
feat the enemies of France. The other conspira- 


tors laughed in his face, and, when he saw them 
distribute daggers and that they were going be- 


MACHINES. 


yond his intentions, he proceeded at once to de- 
nounce the whole affair.” The informer having 
been brought before him, Napoleon at first sug- 
gested to the Prefect of Police that he should not 
be allowed to go to the opera that evening. It 
was decided, however, that his absence would 
awaken the suspicions of the other conspirators ; 
and everything was allowed to go on as though 
the plot had not been discovered. The sentinels 
outside Napoleon’s box were ordered to let no 
one approach who had not the password, issued 
immediately before the Consul’s departure for the 
opera; for it was known that a certain number 
of conspirators had taken up their position in the 
corridor to extinguish the lights at the moment 
when the rockets were to be fired and the shells 
thrown. The opera of the evening was “Les 
Horaces,” a work composed by Porta to a li- 
bretto founded on Corneille’s tragedy; and the 
signal for action was to be the delivery of a pas- 
sage in which the Horatii swear to conquer or 
die. Then all the lights were to be put out, and, 
apart from the shells intended specially for the 
Emperor, fireworks were to be cast indiscrimi- 
nately about the theatre, while the general con- 
fusion was to be increased by cries of “ Fire!” 
The leaders of the plot, like the clagueurs of the 
present day, had attended the rehearsal of the 
opera so as to note the cue given to them for 
their grand demonstration and attack. But, at 
the performance, the Prefecture of Police was 
also largely represented, and there were, alto- 
gether, upward of two hundred persons in the 
theatre who were paying no attention to the 
music except with a view to a particular quartet, 
in which the old Horatius opened the piece by 
calling upon his sons to swear “ que le dernier 
de vous sera mort ou vainqueur.” The instru- 
mental introduction to the quartet was, however, 
the signal for action chosen by the police; and 
before the singing began the conspirators were 
all in custody in one of the vestibules of the 
theatre. 
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The second attempt, on a grand scale, against 
the life of Napoleon was executed two months 
later, on the 24th of December, when on his way 
to the opera he was made the mark of an “ infer- 
nal machine.” Haydn's “Creation” was to be 
given, and the performance had already com- 
menced, when, during the soft adagio of the in- 
troduction, the dull report of an explosion was 
heard. Immediately afterward Napoleon entered 
his box, attended by the principal members of his 
staff. Josephine’s love of dress had saved him, 
As she was getting into the carriage she thought 
of making some change in her toilet, and, going 
back to her apartments for a few minutes, caused 
a delay but for which Bonaparte and herself 
would, following the other carriages, have passed 
before the infernal machine at the moment of its 
explosion. 

To pass to Louis Philippe’s reign, the most 
remarkable thing in connection with Fieschi’s 
crime was the entire absence of political, or, in- 
deed, any other apparent motive. Fieschi was 
neither a Republican nor a Legitimist ; nor had 
he any personal grievance against the King, whose 
life he had resolved to take. Nothing but an in- 
sane love of notoriety seems to have impelled him 
toward the commission of the crime. A Genoese 
by birth, he had served in the French army under 
Napoleon, and had made the campaign of 1812 
in Russia. He left the army in 1818 with the 
grade of sergeant. Afterward joining Murat’s 
expedition, he went to Calabria, where he was 
taken prisoner, but, being regarded by the Nea- 
politan Government as a Frenchman, was allowed 
to go free. During a portion of the year 1816 
Fieschi occupied himself with horse-stealing, 
forgery, and similar pursuits—a course of life 
which brought him, without much delay, to a 
penitentiary, where he was confined for ten years. 
On his liberation he was engaged as a workman 
at some factory near Paris; but, honest labor not 
being congenial to his disposition, he entered the 
police asaspy. With his functions as mouchard 
he combined other duties; and the opportunity 
being afforded him of misappropriating a large 
sum of money intended for the payment of work- 
men he gladly availed himself of it. In 1835, 
finding himself at liberty and without employ- 
ment, he devoted himself to the construction of 
a so-called “infernal machine”—a sort of mi- 
trailleuse, with no fewer than twenty-five barrels. 
Fieschi mounted this species of battery in the 
third floor of a house which overlooked that por- 
tion of the boulevards along which Louis Philippe 
was to pass after holding a review in commemo- 
ration of the fifth anniversary of the events which 
had placed him on the throne. What Fieschi 
proposed to gain by his project for destroying 
the King was never made known, The man was 
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morbidly vain, but it is difficult to believe that a 
mere passion for notoriety could alone have dic- 
tated such an act. The construction of the ma- 
chine must have cost a considerable amount of 
money; and it appeared from the trial that he 
had been supplied with funds by several work- 
men, his accomplices. It was, however, found 
impossible to connect with the attempt any, even 
the remotest, political design. On June 28, 1836, 
as the King, or rather the King’s staff, passed in 
front of the machine, it was exploded and with 
terrible results; for Mortier, chief of the staff, 
and several officers fell mortally wounded. The 
King, however, escaped with but slight injuries 
occasioned by the rearing and plunging of his 
horse. Fieschi immediately after the explosion 
took to flight, and, wounded as he was by the 
bursting of one of the barrels, escaped into an 
adjoining courtyard, where he was arrested and 
taken first to prison and afterward to a hospital. 
Cured of his wounds, he was brought to trial and 
sentenced to death; and his demeanor through- 
out the examination went far to show that the 
origin of his insane and infamous attempt was, 
indeed, nothing more than an absurd longing to 
become known to the world, in no matter what 
character. He assumed in court the attitudes 
and gestures of a stage-brigand, and made a 
point of kissing his hand from time to time, and 
as often as possible, to his mistress, who made 
signs to him in return. 

Some twenty years later, in 1857, Paris was 
again the scene of an attempt to destroy the 
chief of the state by a means which deserved, 
quite as much as the machine invented by Fieschi, 
the epithet of “infernal.” Felice Orsini made his 
attack upon Napoleon III. with hand-shells con- 
taining a new and terrible fulminating powder 
composed, if not invented, by himself. Orsini 
was a born conspirator. His father had con- 
spired before him; and the young Orsini was 
enabled by his father to take part in various plots 
before he had attained the age of reason or even 
of manhood. The result of the paternal teaching 
was, that Felice found himself at twenty-four 
years of age sentenced to penal labor for life. 
Restored to liberty in 1846, he took part in vari- 
ous insurrections. When the revolutionary era 
of 1848 to 1849 had come to an end, Orsini visit- 
ed England, where he made the acquaintance of 
Mazzini, who intrusted him with several secret 
missions. In 1854 he was arrested in Hermann-- 
stadt, the capital of Transylvania, and taken to 
the fortress of Mantua, whence, in 1856, he suc- 
ceeded in making his escape. In 1857 he re- 
turned to England, and there published an ac- 
count of his captivity, entitled “The Austrian 
Dungeons in Italy.” This same year he under- 
took the most formidable, and, for excellent rea- 
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sons, the last of his “secret missions.” The 
object this time was to blow up the Emperor 
Napoleon, whom he and his confederates regard- 
ed as the great obstacle to revolutionary changes 
everywhere, and especially in Italy. Orsini had 
three associates named Pieri, Rudio, and Gomez. 
The conspirators remained some time in Paris, 
preparing the details of their scheme. At last, 
on the evening of January 14, 1858, as the Em- 
peror and Empress were approaching the Grand 
Opera, three shells were thrown under their car- 
riage, which, exploding, killed or wounded a large 
number of persons belonging to the imperial 
suite. Orsini, Pieri, and Rudio were sentenced 
to death. Gomez, however, escaped with hard 
labor for life, and, at the intercession of the Em- 
press, the death-penalty was also commuted in 
the case of Rudio. Orsini went to the scaffold 
calm and courageous; and only a few days be- 
fore his execution he addressed a letter to the 
Emperor Napoleon exhorting him to liberate 
Italy. Whether or not Orsini’s diabolical act had 
any effect upon the Emperor’s decision, certain 
it is that a year afterward Napoleon III. made, 
in alliance with Victor Emanuel, the campaign 
which resulted in the liberation of Lombardy. In 
all probability joint action against Austria had 
already been determined upon at the time of 
the Crimean war, when the Sardinian contingent 
fought with the army of France against the 
Russians. 

Until 1863 Paris was the only city in which 
endeavors had been made to assassinate the head 
of the Government by means of shells, many- 
barreled pieces of artillery, and other “ infernal ” 
devices. But the Poles have always prided them- 
selves on their aptitude in appropriating French 
ideas; and, toward the close of the year just 
mentioned, the members of the revolutionary 
body known as the Polish National Government 
resolved to try the effect of explosive missiles on 
Count Berg, the Emperor’s lieutenant in Poland. 
Count Berg, on assuming the governorship of 
Poland at a most critical moment, had formally 
announced that any future attempt made upon 
the life of one of the governing authorities (and 
the Grand Duke Constantine, the Marquis Wielo- 
bolski, and others had all been attacked with pis- 
tol or with dagger) would be visited with the se- 
verest penalties ; and it was in particular set forth 
that, in the case of shots being fired or missiles 
thrown from a house, the house would be at once 
destroyed by artillery, the question as to how the 
occupants would be treated being left in reserve. 
In the autumn of 1863, when the insurrection was 
failing, and when the somewhat theatrical interest 
taken in it by the Western powers seemed to be 
coming to an end, the National Government of 
Poland resolved on striking a great blow. One 


afternoon, when Count Berg was driving along 
one of the principal streets in Warsaw, several 
shells were hurled at his carriage from a large 
building known as the “ Zamoiski House,” the 
property of the well-known Polish magnate whose 
name it bore. Five shells were thrown, and sev- 
eral horses and one or two aides-de-camp were 
wounded. Count Berg received the splinter of a 
shell in his cloak, but was not otherwise injured, 
either in person or in apparel. The Count, with- 
out stopping, drove straight to the Castle, his 
official residence, and immediately afterward 
troops were dispatched to the Zamoiski House, 
with orders to enter it and arrest the numerous 
inhabitants. Artillery was at the same time sent 
forward, and on arrival took up a position in front 
of the building. It appeared certain that the or- 
der on the subject of missile-throwing would be 
carried out. But at the last moment it was de- 
cided not to destroy the Zamoiski House, but to 
confiscate it, after subjecting it to the process of 
sacking. The soldiers were ordered to seize all 
articles of furniture and cast them into the street, 
where they were burned in a huge bonfire, which 
was fed, among other articles, with valuable his- 
torical manuscripts, the property of Prince Lubo- 
mirski, a great collector of archeological docu- 
ments, and with Chopin’s favorite piano. Some 
four or five different pianos were thrown out of 
the various floors ; and an indignant, but more or 
less self-contained, amateur of music afterward 
related, to the correspondent of the “Times” 
present on the occasion, in what manner the 
pianos of Erard, of Pleyel, and of other makers, 
had borne the effect of the fall. The pianos of 
Viennese make were worth nothing, he said, on 
such occasions. They smashed to pieces on con- 
tact with the ground. A well-made Erard, on 
the other hand, pitched from a second floor, suf- 
fered only in its legs. As for Chopin’s piano, it 
fell, as this observant connoisseur declared, with 
a deep sigh, in which he fancied he recognized 
the soul of the sentimental, romantic, fascinating 
composer, who had so often given effect to his 
inspiration on its ivory keys; and it was asserted 
that one Russian officer of a sympathetic dispo- 
sition played fragments of one of the composer's 
nocturnes on Chopin’s piano before he allowed 
the instrument—broken into fragments by its fall 
—to be consigned to the flames. 

From Poland the process of attacking high 
authorities by means of “ infernal machines ” was 
sure, sooner or later, to reach Russia, as all the 
secret machinery of the Polish insurrection of 
1863 has penetrated into that country in the form 
of Nihilism. But the firing of the mine in the 
cellars of the Winter Palace need not here be 
spoken of. 

Pall Mall Gazette. 
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THE SPANISH THEATRE. 


T has not always been the most truly worthy 
of the “ things of Spain” which have received 
the most attention. The world has given more 
thought to the pronunciamientos than to the 
progress made in the Peninsula, and has written 
and talked ten times as much about its bull-fight 
as about its theatre. The bull-fight is no doubt 
a splendid spectacle; but it is by no means the 
most creditable to the country which affords it, 
and, from an historical point of view, scarcely de- 
serves its reputation. This show, which is one 
of the worst, is also one of the newest things in 
the country, and in its present shape is not a hun- 
dred years old. When a bull-fight—or, as it 
should be, “run ”—is mentioned in an old com- 
edy or tale, it is as a sport in which the gentle- 
men of the day and their servants took an active 
part. When Aarsens de Sommelsdyck saw it in 
1655 it had become vulgarized, but the ring was 
still open to all comers provided with the neces- 
sary arms and courage. The sober Hollander 
even thought it a “ pretty sport enough,” though 
not one good to take part in. Twenty years 
later the Countess d’Aulnoy could, without being 
ridiculous, select the ring as the scene of one of 
those romantic love-stories which the reader of 
her book of travels is constantly surprised to find 
cropping up amid shrewd observations on the 
world of sober reality and lively pictures of the 
discomforts of Spanish travel. It was not till 
comparatively modern times, after generations of 
national decay and of ignorance, that the bull- 
ring passed entirely into the hands of professional 
fighters. The end of the eighteenth century, the 
lowest point of Spain’s degradation, saw the com- 
plete organization of the bull-fight, and its final 
victory over the older and nobler amusement of 
the theatre, which it has degraded though it could 
not destroy. Old aficzonados can still remem- 
ber, if not Pepe Illo, the creator of the whole 
science, at least the men whom Pepe Illo trained. 
The theatre is many centuries older, and is by 
far the best of the still surviving historical insti- 
tutions of Spain. It has naturally been modified 
in the course of time, and during the last century 
in particular was powerfully influenced by the 
French stage ; but it still retains a marked char- 
acter of itsown. The dramatic is still perhaps 
the most vigorous branch of Spanish literature. 
Playhouses were probably established earlier 
in Spain than in any European country, and, in 
spite of the strenuous efforts of the Church to 
close them, have continued to be numerous and 
flourishing down to the present day. Every city 
has not a bull-ring, but every town of any im- 


portance, and some of very little importance, has 
its theatre or theatres. The numerous provin- 
cial divisions of the country, which have been 
politically so fatal to it, have been on the whole 
favorable to the stage. The actors and play- 
wrights of the capital have never dominated their 
provincial rivals in Spain as they have done in 
France and England. The continued existence 
of dialects independent of the Castilian renders 
it almost as impossible that a successful Catalan 
actor, for example, should seek his fortune in 
Madrid as that an Englishman should betake 
himself to Paris. Then the natural capabilities 
of the people supply a vast number of actors who 
can always perform a part with spirit if not with 
very good taste. Many performers of great local 
reputation have a double profession—following a 
trade by day and treading the boards by night. 
Nor is the acting of plays confined by any means 
to the regular theatres. Societies of amateurs 
are to be found even among the work-people ; ( 
and, though their attempts at acting tragedy or / 
high comedy are often absurd enough, they con- ) 
trive to look at home on the stage, and are born / 
actors of farce. There is, indeed, nothing in Spain’ 
like the Frangais. The Government has never 
patronized the stage, and if it had it is very doubt- 
ful whether any three Spanish actors of note 
could be got to work together. But the national 
stage is not probably inferior to that of any other 
European country. Their weak point is un- 
doubtedly tragedy. The same weakness which 
makes the Spaniard overact dignity in private life 
drives him into fustian on the stage. In comedy 
they are infinitely better, and in the lower kinds 
of it are second to no people in the world. They 
play with an abandon and relish which seem to 
make their work a pleasure to them. The the- 
atres are general meeting-places for the whole 
population. Numbers come apparently as much 
to meet their friends as to witness the perform-__ 
ance. As the right of entering the house is se- 
cured by a payment distinct from that required 
for the seat, the theatre lends itself easily to the 
purposes of a club or assembly-room between the_ 
acts. Men smoke in the passages or saloon, and 
even transact not a little business there. In the 
warm weather they use the gardens attached to 
the regular summer theatres. The ladies mean- 
while carry on animated conversations with one 
another, or with the help of their fans with those 
of the other sex. This is one of the most cher- 
ished customs of a people very conservative of 
old customs. A young lady and gentleman will 
make signals to one another across a theatre with 
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an absence of géne which is pleasant to see, and 
an almost touchingly good-natured make-believe 
that they are doing something very secret and 


romantic. 
- The general popularity of the play has made 


it the most productive of praise and profit of all 
forms of literary activity in Spain. The poet or 
novelist, though sure of a better public now than 
at any former period, is not nearly so well paid, 
either in money or reputation, as the successful 
playright. Hence, to succeed as a writer for the 
stage has been and is the ambition of most Span- 
ish men of letters. Some of the most successful 
plays of modern times were written by Martinez 
de la Rosa, the Liberal statesman and novelist. 
What little literature of any value Spain pro- 
duced in the last century was destined for the 
stage. The comedies of the younger Moratin, a 
writer who lived into this century, are still played 
occasionally ; and one of his successors, Breton de 
los Herreros, is probably the best writer Spain 
has to show for herself since the partial revival 
of her literature. Nor are plays written only in 
Castilian. The Catalan stage can show some 
dramatists who rival the great men of old—even 
that wonder of ready-writing, Lope de Vega—at 
least in the quality of fecundity. The popular 
Barcelonese Serafi Pitarra is probably the most 
productive playright in Europe. With the ex- 
ception of Lope de Vega, none of the writers we 
have mentioned are associated in the minds of 
foreigners, or indeed of Spaniards, with that 
Spanish drama which has taken its place among 
the great literatures of the world. Beginning 
with Moratin, who was almost a copyist of Mo- 
litre, they have been powerfully influenced by 
France, which has thus paid back the debt which 
it owed to the earlier Spanish stage. During the 
last century that influence was so strong that 
Lope de Vega and Calderon were looked upon 
by many of their countrymen as little better than 
barbarians. These writers have, however, had 
their revenge, and are now as frequently played 
as the great masters of French or English dra- 
matic literature are in their native countries. 
Their works are read, and a large party is striving 
to bring back the stage to the peculiarly Spanish 
models which they created. 

We are accustomed to hear the Spanish stage 
spoken of as a storehouse of plot, intrigue, and in- 
cident. The reader of Moliére is aware that many 
of the stock incidents, and some of the characters 
of his comedies, were taken from the Spaniards ; 
that he even directly imitated them in a few of 
the least successful of his works, and that from 
him and before his time these intriguing plots 
found their way on to our own stage. But this 
justice is rendered to the Spaniards by tradition, 
not because the foreign reader is directly ac- 


quainted with their works. In point of fact, the 
Spanish comedy is now scarcely seen except by 
the light thrown on it by that of France. Guillen 
de Castro is remembered because his “ Moce- 
dades del Cid” inspired the masterpiece of Cor- 
neille. Every reader of the “ Médecin malgré 
lui” has heard of the “ Acero de Madrid” of 
Lope de Vega; but how many have read it even 
in a translation? The French theatre even at- 
tacked and for a time subdued the Spanish in its 
own land. The French dynasty which ascended 
the Spanish throne in the first years of the 
eighteenth century brought with it French cus- 
toms and literature. The old national stage had 
expired, as far as that was possible among a 
people essentially mimetic, during the evil times 
of Charles II., who figures among Spanish mon- 
archs as “the bewitched.” When a revival came 
in happier days it did so under the influence 
of the classic school. The highest ambition of 
Moratin and his followers was to write with a due 
regard to the unities and the customs of good 
society. To them the rules of the classic school 
were the holy of holies, their native dramatists 
of the seventeenth century barbarians, or at best 
beginners, to be patted on the back and conde- 
scended to. Bohl von Faber, a disciple of the 
Schlegels, known as an editor of the Spanish bal- 
lads, had to fight Calderon’s battles against the 
poet’s countrymen. But delivery came from the 
country which imposed the yoke. Spain, follow- 
ing the lead of her neighbor in literature as in 
politics, returned to the study of her own theatre 
under the leadership of Victor Hugo, then fresh 
from his victory over the classic party. Her nu- 
merous playwrights now swore by Lope, as they 
had lately done by Moliére. Gorostiza, Breton 
de los Herreros, Martinez de la Rosa, and many 
others, have kept their country supplied with 
plays which rival those of their great days in at 
least two particulars—their number and their 
defiance of all rules, They are almost nervously 
eager to disclaim any imitation of the French, 
but we find some difficulty in accepting their pro- 
testations. They do, indeed, protest too much. 
The best proof they give of their nationality is an 
unconscious one. Their indifference to character 
and their love of incident and plot make them 
give a coloring of their own to the matter they 
take from France. The men we have mentioned 
are undoubtedly clever playwrights, but it is not 
of them we think when we speak of the Spanish 
comedy. 

If the Spanish dramatists are more talked 
about than known, it is certainly not due to any 
neglect on our part of Spanish literature. Don 
Quixote is probably more read in England than 
in his native La Mancha. The sins of native edi- 
tors have perhaps something to do with it. The 
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early editions were shockingly mishandled by 
pirates, and very little has been done to remove 
the traces of their handiwork. Even where zeal- 
ous efforts have been made to restore the purity 
of the text, the plays have been left unnoted, 
though bristling with references to bygone cus- 
toms, persons, and places, which require expla- 
nation to the Spaniard of to-day as much as to 
the foreigner. But bad printing and bad editing 
would not prevent the Spanish dramatists being 
popular. However badly Calderon was edited, 
he would be widely read if he possessed one half 
the great qualities which A. W. Schlegel pro- 
fessed to have foundin him. Nor is it necessary 
to be a Spanish scholar in order to gain at least 
an approximate idea of his genius. Many of his 
works have been translated ; and part at least of 
the “ Magico Prodigioso”’ is to be found consum- 
mately rendered in all the more complete editions 
of Shelley. It is probably less read than any 
other part of the poet’s work. 

The fact would seem to be that injudicious 
friends have done the object of their praise their 
usual ill office. Schlegel persuaded a great many 
people that Calderon was another and perhaps 
greater Shakespeare. But a little acquaintance 
with the writers for the Spanish stage will dispel 
any idea that they belong to the class “that sees 
quite through the deeds of men.” Mr. G. H. 
Lewes, a very competent judge, was at first per- 
suaded into believing that they did, and ended by 
deciding that they were only playwrights, and 
that Calderon in particular was a very overrated 
playwright. This writer’s indignation against 
Schlegel, who had for a time imposed on him, 
made him a little unjust to the German critic’s 
favorite, whom he handles in a somewhat disre- 
spectful manner; but in the main he was right. 
And this habit of judging them by the standard 
of Shakespeare has lowered the Spaniards in the 
estimation of their most favorable critics. Ford, 
who knew his “ Don Quixote ” by heart, wrote 
in the most superficial manner possible about 
the stage. His article on the subject is full of 
misplaced pedantry, and enthusiasm about the 
dances, Even Lord Holland, who had gone the 
length of reading more than fifty of Lope’s plays, 
and who wrote a work on him and on Guillen de 
Castro, introduces them to his reader almost as 
if he felt ashamed of them. He stops to tell us 
that we must not expect from Lope “deep re- 
flections on morals and government,” or “a phil- 
osophical view of the nature of man and of the 
construction of society.” 

But Lope had no intention of being philo- 
sophical. He wrote his plays to please the vul- 
gar who paid, he tells us in as many words ; and 
he fully gained his object. H*s example was in 
the main followed by other dramatists ; and the 


reader who is content to look only for amusement 
may open their works with full confidence that 
he will be amused. But he must be prepared to 
look for his satisfaction entirely to the plot and 
the variety of incidents. As a work of which 
the interest consists in development of charac- 
ter, “Don Quixote” stands alone in Spanish 
literature. In every other work the interest is 
centered in the plot. The characters are fixed 
by custoni, and serve all writers alike. The 
Spaniard of the middle ages and of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries was essentially a man 
of action. War and pillage were his favorite 
means of gaining wealth. When the people 
wished for the type of a prosperous man they 
found him in the soldiers of Cortes or Pizarro. 
A grant of land in the New World, or a com- 
mandery of a military order, was the aim of a 
gentleman’s ambition, and his way of gaining it 
was to serve for it in Flanders. As for thought, 
meditation, or the careful weighing of motives 
and characters, there was no room for them in 
his life. The Church defined for him with hard 
and fast rules what was right and what wrong. 
It classified his sins and his virtues, assigning to 
each its exact equivalent reward or punishment, 
The Inquisition undertook to argue with all who 
demurred to the Church’s teaching. At the play, 
therefore, or in his novel, the Spaniard wanted to 
see something going on ; he was indifferent to the 
characters of the actors. No books in the world 
present less variety of type than the sovelas 
picarescas. From the “ Lazarillo” down to the 
“Gran Tacaiio ” we find the same hero at work. 
Low-born or base-born, impudent, thievish, and 
cowardly, but good-natured and sincerely Cath- 
olic, he goes through endless exciting and im- 
probable adventures, to end his life reflecting 
on the vanities of the world in the galleys, or 
perhaps settling down with the proceeds of his 
rogueries as a church-going citizen. The Span- 
iard read these books with never-failing delight, 
as he had done the monotonous tales of chivalry, 
and asked for no greater variety than an occa- 
sional change of sex in the principal character... 
The fact that the female rogue had nothing dis- 
tinctively feminine about her, but was only the 
male rogue in petticoats, troubled him little. 
The rogue himself is no doubt a type of a whole 
class, and is pictured with no small vigor; but 
that was by the man who wrote the first pica- 
resque novel ; his successors copied him exactly, 
and the type having been once created became as 
conventional as the figure of a saint. 

As it was with the novel so it was with the 
stage. There must be an intricate plot and an 
abundance of incident; the dramatis persona 
are merely quantities—forces like the figures on 
a chessboard, crossing one another and clashing 
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in the endless complications of the intrigue. 
Rest is given from this confusing movement by 
the tirades, hundreds of lines long, which some 
of the dramatists put into the mouths of their 
characters. These harangues are full of con- 
ceits and hyperbole. The sun, moon, and other 
heavenly bodies, flowers, jewels, seas, sky, and 
earth are laid under contribution for metaphors 
to be poured out with the profusion of treasures 
in a beggar’s dream. And the Spaniard seems 
to feel the same pleasure in seeing all this mag- 
nificence rolled out before him as the miser in 
Horace did to see his heaps of gold. At times 
these tirades are not merely ornamental, but con- 
tain a rapid summary of the plot—an occasion- 
ally indispensable aid for the due understanding 
of the more intricate plays—and were printed sep- 
arately in broadsides for the convenience of the 
public. As in the picaresque novels again, the 
world of the plays is a half-fantastic one. The 
players are dressed like Spaniards, the scene is 
laid in Spanish streets and houses, but the ad- 


ventures transacted there are the adventures of 
fairy-land. The player was not asked “ to hold 
the mirror up to nature” or the playwright to be 
true to life. What the spectator expected from 
them was a representation of that ideal life of 
movement, love-making, fighting, and money- 
getting which he would like to lead himself. 
Just as much probability must be given to the 
events of the play as will prevent too great a 
gulf existing between them and the dull world of 
reality. They must take place in the world the 
Spaniard saw before his eyes, and the actors are 
to be himself and his fellow men, not represented 
with any precision of detail or fineness of shad- 
ing of individual character, but by a certain num- 
ber of well-defined types, which appear in the 
earliest dawn of Spanish dramatic literature, and 
remain almost unmodified to the end. The com- 
edy of cloak and sword continued to give to the 
last the adventures of the very set of characters 
which first appears in the “Celestina ” of Rodri- 
go Cota and Fernando de Rojas. 
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THE DILEMMA OF A CONNOISSEUR. 


FEW weeks ago the daily papers, in announc- 

ing the death of Mr. Louis Diirr, a merchant 
of New York, informed their readers that Mr. Dirr 
had bequeathed his collection of paintings “to any 
public art-gallery in the city of New York” that 
would consent to keep the pictures together, and 
designate them as the Diirr collection. His execu- 
tors were instructed to select two hundred and fifty 
of the most meritorious of his paintings ; to sell the 
remainder, and employ the funds arising therefrom 
in the purchase of other paintings, to be added to 
the collection. No one seemed to know much about 
the character of Mr. Diirr’s pictures, excepting that 
they were mostly by earlier masters ; but people gen- 
erally ventured to assume that the collection was 
a good one, and congratulated each other upon this 
accession to the art-treasures of the city. For our- 
selves, we were taking this hopeful view of the mat- 
ter, when we were rather discomfited by the report 
in the “ Evening Post” of an interview with a well- 
known art-connoisseur, who thought that “ any pub- 
lic gallery of art in the city of New York that should 
accept Mr. Diirr’s gift would be liable to become 
the repository of what would be an injury rather than 
a glory.” This gentleman disclaimed any intention 
of giving a judgment upon the worth of Mr. Ditrr’s 
pictures, because he had never seen them, but he 
nevertheless felt there was danger in the air. The 


interview is interesting enough to quote nearly in 
full : 


“*Mr. Diirr’s will,” he observed, ‘directs that ‘the 
most meritorious’ two hundred and fifty of his pictures 
shall be selected from his collection and presented to 
some public institution But who is going to make the 
selection ?” 

** The will says the executors.” 

‘Yes, but a matter of this kind requires the services 
of experts, and there are no experts in this country.” 

‘* You mean to say that there is no person in America 
who is competent to decide whether or not the Darr col- 
lection contains valuable ‘ old masters ?’” 

‘*T don't know of any one. Certainly there is no 
such person in this city.” 

‘*It is possible, then, that, when the executors have 
performed the task assigned them, the pictures which 
they have chosen may not be worthy of a home in a pub- 
lic gallery of art.” 

“Certainly. A long course of special training is re- 
quisite for the successful performance of such a duty. 
Who has had this training in this country? I don’t 
know of anybody who has. I don’t know of any person 
who could go into Mr, Dirr’s gallery and say, ‘ That pic- 
ture is a Rembrandt,’ or ‘ That is a Titian,’ or ‘ That is 
a Veronese.’ Consequently, when the selection has been 
made, and the pictures have been labeled, how is one to 
know that the latter really are what they profess to be?” 

“You believe, then, that there is danger that the pro- 
posed gift, if accepted, may become a trial and a burden 
to the gallery that houses it ?” 

** Precisely. ‘The will provides that the accepted pic- 
tures shall be kept in a room to be called the Darr Gal- 
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lery of Paintings ; but if the paintings are not what they 
claim to be, if, in a word, they are unworthy of the honor 
demanded for them, why, no institution would care to 
own them. But, whether they are worthy or unworthy, 
is a question that no person in this country is able to 
answer.” 

“They might be by other than the old masters, and 
yet be desirable old pictures ?” 

**Undoubtedly. The true principle of selection would 
be that of artistic merit, rather than of mere names, Are 
they useful for purposes of study ?—that is the important 
point. But, again, who is capable of deciding whether 
they are or not ?” 


The most skeptical questioner of the pretensions 
of old art could not for the life of him have more 
effectually demolished those pretensions than this 
“well-known art-connoisseur” has done. If we 
grant what he says to be even no more than approxi- 
mately true, then the claim put forth for old art is 
the veriest piece of charlatanry in the world. Let 
us follow a few of this gentleman’s assertions to their 
logical consequence. We are assured that, amid all 
the artists and art-students in this country, amid all 
the connoisseurs and amateurs, all those who have 
repeatedly studied the works of the old masters in 
the galleries of Europe, there is not one person 
*‘competent to decide whether or not the Diirr col- 
lection contains valuable old masters.” There is no 
person who “could go into the Diirr gallery and say, 
‘That picture is a Rembrandt, that a Titian, that a 
Veronese.’” Now, if among all the instructed art- 
classes in America there is no one who can do this 
thing, what in the name of wonder does it matter 
whether the pictures are genuine or not? If every 
characteristic, every quality, every element of worth 
in a Rembrandt, a Titian, or a Veronese, can be so 
successfully copied that no one can tell the differ- 
ence, then, for every practical reason and every art- 
reason, copies are exactly as good as originals. “ But 
we want to know that a painting is an original,” 
says some one. Why? If a painting is to go into 
a museum as a relic, as a memorial, distinctly as 
something rescued from the past, then we want to 
know that the relic is genuine. But in an art-gallery 
the case is very different. Here pictures are col- 
lected for the pleasure they give, the sentiments they 
awaken, and as a means of instruction in the prin- 
ciples of art ; and each of these results all copies that 
can not be distinguished from originals must inevi- 
tably produce as effectually as originals. There is 
no disputing this conclusion. If the ‘‘ well-known 
art-connoisseur” is right, everything that is really 
valuable in old art may be transferred to new can- 
vases with entire success, and the great works of the 
past be repeated in every gallery in the world, 

But this is not all. The art-connoisseur goes on 
to say that the principle of selection with the Diirr 
pictures should be that of artistic merit, rather than 
by names. “ Are they useful for purposes of study? 
—that is the important point.” Having asked this 
question, he declares that even here there are no 
competent judges—no one capable of deciding 
whether these paintings have artistic merit or not. 


That is to say, no one here can discern between 
a genuine old master and a copy, and yet no one 
can tell whether a painting by an old master, genu- 
ine or not, has any artistic merit—which means that 
old art has such occult qualities that no one can 
detect them, and yet anybody can imitate them! 
Old art, as thus presented by one of its best friends, 
would seem to a wholly ignorant person about the 
sorriest humbug and emptiest piece of pretension 
on the surface of the globe. 

But, of course, this presentation is not true. It 
is simply impossible for a copyist to reproduce any 
picture so successfully that it can not be distin- 
guished from the original—impossible even to do 
this with any picture of to-day, let alone one of the 
past. A master himself even can not make copies 
of his own pictures that will be of equal quality. It 
is mentally and physically impossible for an imita- 
tion ever to express every quality of an original ; 
and hence a very little knowledge of a master ought 
to enable one to detect counterfeits, however well 
executed. If counterfeits can not be easily detected, 
it is simply because the originals possess no individ- 
ual quality, no method of expression peculiar to 
the painter. As to the charge that no one in Amer- 
ica can detect the artistic merit of the paintings 
under consideration, this is as wild as all the rest. 
The old masters do not exhibit anything more than 
art itself exhibits, and art is universal in its princi- 
ples. Principles do not change with place or period ; 
a colorist must know color wherever he sees it ; and 
the laws of drawing and composition are the same 
to-day as they were in the past. It is thus wholly 
certain that, if one can detect artistic merit in one 
set of pictures, old or new, he can detect it in any 
other set of pictures, old or new—a principle which 
effectually vacates the final allegation of our “ well- 
known art-connoisseur.” 





MENTAL APTITUDES. 


In a recent article bearing the title of ‘‘ Health 
in Education,” Dr. B. W. Richardson, who has re- 
cently made himself an acknowledged leader in 
hygiene and kindred things, deplores the plan which 
now prevails of treating every boy and girl as if 
every boy and girl had the same nervous construc- 
tion and mental aptitude. He says: 


As it seems to me, there are as distinctly two grand 
divisions of mental aptitudes as there are two grand divi- 
sions of sex, and any attempt to convert one into the 
other is a certain failure. The two divisions I refer to 
are the analytical and the synthetical, or, in other words, 
the examining and the constructive types of mind. 

In our common conversation on living men with 
whom we are conversant in life we are constantly ob- 
serving upon them in respect to these two qualities of 
mind. We say of one man that he has no idea or plan 
of looking into details; he can not calculate accurately ; 
he can not be intrusted with any minute labor of details ; 
but he can construct anything. Give him the tools and 
materials for work, and he will build a house ; but, if he 
had to collect and assort the tools and materials, he would 
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never construct at all. We say of another man that he 
is admirable at details, and can be intrusted with any 
work requiring minute definition, but he has no idea of 
putting anything together so as to produce a new result 
or effect. ° 

Moreover, we assign to these different men distinctive 
services in the world. We understand them perfectly, 
and by an unwritten and, I may almost say, by a spon- 
taneous estimate we reckon them up and give them their 
precise place in the affairs of life with which they are 
connected. It is as if by design of nature these classes 
of men, and it may be of women also, exist as pure types 
of intellectual form, have always existed and are always 
being repeated. In other words, it is as if they are defi- 
nite families, and that out of them, as out of a dual na- 
ture, that human organization of thought, which we call 
history, is educed. 

The elements of the analytical and synthetical minds 
appear on a large scale in the pursuits which men follow. 
The mathematician is analytical, and he, in whatever 
science his powers are called forth, is always working on 
the analytical line. He may be an astronomer, a chemist, 
a navigator, an engineer, an architect, a physician, a 
painter; but, whatever he is, all his work is by analysis. 
We often wonder at his labor, at his accuracy, at his 
fidelity. "We may say of him that he approaches Nature 
herself in the magnitude and perfection of his results, 
but we never say of him that he is inventive or construc- 
tive. From him much that is quite new comes forth, but 
it is always something that he has hauled out of the dark 
recesses ; he lays his treasures at our feet, and we are 
content to admire and wonder. We may be entranced 
with our view of the produce of this man, but he very 
rarely kindles our enthusiasm for him as a man, and very 
often we find that no credit has been given to him as 
himself deserving of it. We praise only his industry. 
The poet is, as a rule, synthetical. This does not always 
follow, but it usually does, and I think we may fairly say 
that every man of a purely constructive mind is a poet, 
albeit we may not be able to say that every poet is con- 
structive. But in whatever particular phase of life and 
action he exists he shows his synthesis distinctively. His 
tendency is naturally to drift into such labors as are in- 
ventive and constructive. Frequently he avails himself 
of the labors of the analyst whom he unconsciously fol- 
lows, believing meantime in himself alone. He makes 
for us romance in literature ; mechanical instruments in 
handicraft ; pictures in art ; tunes and melodies in music ; 
plays and epics and songs in poetry ; strategies in war ; 
laws in Parliament ; speculations in commerce ; methods 
in science. 

The two orders of men are often as distinct in feeling 
as they are in work. They do not love each other, and 
they admire each other little. Jealousy does not separate 
them, but innate repulsion. The analytical looks on the 
synthetical scholar as wild, untrustworthy, presuming, 
hasty, dangerous. The synthetical looks on the analyti- 
cal with pity, or it may be contempt, as on one narrow, 
conceited, and so cautious as to be helpless; a bird that 
has never been fledged, or, being fledged, has not dared 
to stretch out his wings to fly. 

It has in rarest instances happened that the two na- 
tures have been combined in one and the same person. 
It is, I think, probable that this combination has been 
the reason for the appearance of the six or seven greatest 
of mankind. As a general fact, however, the combina- 
tion has not been fortunate. It has most frequently pro- 
duced startling mediocrities, whose claims to greatness 
have been sources of disputation rather than instances of 
acknowledged excellence. 


These orders of mind, distinctive of. the distinct, are 
in their primitive forms so essential to the course of 
progress that it is difficult to assign priority of value to 
either, The analytical mind seems to be most indus- 
trious and soundest in practice : the synthetical, the most 
brilliant, and, when on the right track, the most astound- 
ing, in the effects it produces. The analytical is the first 
parent of knowledge, the synthetical the second—both 
necessary. 

To apply this reasoning to our present argument, I 
maintain that, as the child is the father of the man, so in 
every child there is always to be detected, if it be a child 
of any parts at all, the type of mind. I will undertake 
to say that every experienced teacher could divide his 
school into these two great analytical and synthetical 
classes. He might have a few who combine both powers, 
and he would no doubt have a residuum, a true caput 
mortuum, that had no distinctive powers at all; but he 
would have the two distinctives. He would have the 
scholars who could analyze as easily as they could run or 
walk, and to whom the mathematical problem and all 
that may be called analytical is as easy as play, but who 
have little inventive or constructive power. He would 
have the scholars whose minds are ever open to impres- 
sions from outer natural phenomena, who have quick 
original ideas, who have, it may be, the true poetic senti- 
ment, but who can not grasp the analytical and detailed 
departments of learning at all. . . . 

The moral I draw from these outlines of natural fact 
is that in teaching it is injury of mind, and thereby in- 
jury of body, to try to force analytical minds into syn- 
thetical grooves, or to try to force synthetical minds into 
analytical. 

It must be admitted that Dr. Richardson has 
great theoretical and practical knowledge of the sub- 
iects which he discusses, and that he is generally 
wise and discriminating ; but assuredly in the passage 
quoted above his generalization is much too broad. 
There are, it is true, just such distinct characteristics 
of mind as he describes ; but we imagine that, instead 
of being commonly manifested in two distinct groups 
of individuals, they generally are more or less effec- 
tually combined in the same person. Perhaps it would 
be better to say ineffectually combined, for the ma- 
jority of mankind appear to have neither analysis 
nor synthesis, but live on with a minimum of intel- 
lectual force. In all cases, when clearly separated, 
where the individual is distinctly either analytical or 
synthetical, he becomes conspicuous for his successes 
and his failures, for the mistakes he makes in one 
direction and the achievements that crown him in 
another. This separation gives us what the world 
so much delights in—the man of individuality, of 
strong likes and dislikes, of narrow but vehement 
purpose. The aptitudes of such individuals are too 
manifest for any mistake as to their character of 
mind ; and we may well believe that, if people gen- 
erally fell into two such obvious tendencies, educa- 
tion would long since have been adapted to their 
manifest needs. But the average human mind is far 
too complex to admit of such easy diagnosis. A great 
majority of people seem to have no vocation what- 
ever, and fall readily into whatever groove circum- 
stances may place them; with others, analysis and 
synthesis dispute for sovereignty, leaving it difficult 
to determine which tendency is the most marked. 
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The points of contact and sympathy are, as it is, few 
enough, but if the world were generally divided into 
two opposing groups, such as Dr. Richardson de- 
scribes, social life and coéperation would be almost 
impossible. No one would love poetry but poets, 
no one be in sympathy with art but artists; there 
would be no students of philosophy but philosophers ; 
a line of demarkation would exist more distinct even 
than that of race, for races do commingle, while 
these two mental forces would always stand hostile 
or dead to each other. Fortunately, our mentality is 
catholic enough to bring us all within, at least, a 
measure of appreciation. 

There is one other consideration. If it were true 
that the human mind is separated into two such dis- 
tinct classes, then ought not education endeavor to 
correct this one-sidedness rather than administer to 
it? It would be unwise, doubtless, to teach mathe- 
matics to one absolutely incapable of mathematics ; 
but commonly it is not so much incapacity as dis- 
taste that afflicts the person, and education would 
perform its very best purpose if it succeeded in de- 
veloping that person’s latent powers, and establishing 
a balance and harmony of intellectual forces. Power 
of analysis is exactly what the synthetical mind needs 
in order to fit it for the world’s work; why, then, 
should not education endeavor to strengthen the con- 
stitutional defect? And, of course, the same prin- 
ciple is true of the exclusively analytical mind. The 
masters of education have not been so blind as Dr. 
Richardson implies. No doubt the curriculum of 
the schools is commonly too rigid, and there are 
probably, now and then, individuals wholly unfitted 
by mental constitution for the studies there set down ; 
but, inasmuch as the real purpose of education is to 
develop powers, bring forth latent talents, and pro- 
duce harmony and balance of parts, the system pur- 
sued has not, as a whole, been altogether wrong. 





WESTERN TORNADOES, 


THE destructive tornadoes that occur now so 
frequently in the West open the question whether 
a very serious mistake has not been made in the 
style of building in that section. The West, for the 
most part, has in its houses followed the example of 
the Eastern States, without regarding the modifica- 
tions that difference of climate and other changes of 
conditions require. In the East the country is un- 


dulating and generally well protected, but in the 
West the open plains, over which fierce winds sweep 
at frequent intervals, show that a style of house well 
adapted to one section is wholly unsuited to the 
other ; and yet we find commonly the same kind of 
structure in both. In earthquake-countries houses 
are built with the danger to which they are exposed 
kept specially in view ; and now the liability of the 
West to tornadoes indicates the necessity of a simi- 
lar adaptation of architecture. So far, indeed, from 
there having been any modification to meet the pe- 
culiar danger to which they are liable, the Western 
houses are generally peculiarly slight in structure, 
being constructed of boards on light frames that are 
merely pinned to their foundations, With rightly 
constructed houses we should scarcely hear of such 
destructive work as occurred recently in Missouri, 
where a whole village was nearly destroyed and 
many lives sacrificed. Low houses with broad walls, 
and with their roofs weighted after the manner of 
the Swiss with heavy stones, would, we should 
judge, resist even tornadoes with success. But, of 
course, the best method can be arrived at only after 
a due examination of all the facts; and such ma- 
terial must be selected as can be readily obtained. 

The West is subject, as we all know, to great 
extremes of heat and cold, as well as to terrible 
winds ; and yet houses are ordinarily constructed 
with no idea of adequate protection against heat, 
cold, or wind. The summer suns pierce the thin 
clapboards and turn the interior into an oven, while 
the winter cold as readily penetrates the slight screen 
which it encounters, He would render that section 
a great service who devised a house that would ade- - 
quately protect its inmates against each of these evils. 
Houses with open, interior courts, after the man- 
ner of those in use in tropical countries, would give 
comfortable domiciles in the summer season, But 
thick walls are the main thing for summer as well as 
for winter, for resistance against the rays of the sun 
as well as against blasts of wind and the insidi- 
ous approaches of frost. To secure these might not 
earth be employed, especially in sections where stone 
is scarce and bricks are costly? All that we can do, 
however, is to urge upon the attention of our West- 
ern friends the necessity of some radical change in 
their architecture ; and, once this is fully realized, it 
is certain that suggestions will abound, and properly 
conducted experiments be entered upon in order to 
secure the desired result, 
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HE orderly and consecutive publication of the 
successive parts of Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
“Synthetic Philosophy” has been so often deviated 
from of late, that with the appearance of each new 
volume it is necessary to explain its proper place in 
the general scheme and the relation which it bears 
to the other portions of the exposition, The newly- 


the Day. 


published ‘‘ Ceremonial Institutions,” * then, is the 
first division of the second volume of the ‘‘ Principles 
of Sociology,” and belongs to an earlier place in the 

* Ceremonial Institutions: Being Part IV. of the 
Principles of Sociology. (The first Portion of Vol. II.) 
By Herbert Spencer. New York: D, Appleton & Co, 
I2M0, Ppp. 237. 
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system than the “Data of Ethics,” which was the 
volume last issued, and which formed the first divi- 
sion of the ‘‘ Principles of Morality.” For deciding 
to issue by itself this and each succeeding division 
of the “ Principles of Sociology,” Mr. Spencer has 
found several reasons. ‘‘ One is that each division, 
though related to the rest, nevertheless forms a whole 
so far distinct that it may be fairly well understood 
without the rest. Another is that large volumes 
(and Vol. II. threatens to exceed in bulk Vol. I.) are 
alarming ; and that many, who are deterred by their 
size from reading them, will not fear to undertake 
separately the parts of which they are composed. 
A third and chief reason is that postponement of 
issue until completion of the entire volume necessi- 
tates an undesirable delay in the issue of its earlier 
divisions: substantially independent works being 
thus kept in manuscript much longer than need be.” 

Portions of the present work have already been 
published as articles in various periodicals in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, and in “The Popular 
Science Monthly” in America; but the last five 
chapters, composing nearly half the volume, have 
not hitherto appeared either at home or abroad, and 
the whole has been subjected to a most careful and 
minute revision. In deference to a criticism passed 
by friends upon the published articles that they were 
overweighted by illustrative facts, Mr. Spencer has 
diminished in many cases the amount of evidence 
offered in support of his propositions; but he ad- 
mits in advance that the defect may still be alleged. 
“ That, with a view to improved effect,” he says in 
his preface, ‘‘ I have not suppressed a larger number 
of illustrations is due to the consideration that sci- 
entific proof, rather than artistic merit, is the end to 
be here achieved. If sociological generalizations 
are to pass out of the stage of opinion into the stage 
of established truth, it can only be through extensive 
accumulations of instances ; the inductions must be 
wide if the conclusions are to be accepted as valid. 
Especially while there continues the belief that so- 
cial phenomena are not the subject-matter of a sci- 
ence, it is requisite that the correlations among them 
should be shown to hold in multitudinous cases, 
Evidence furnished by various races in various parts 
of the world must be given before there can be re- 
butted the allegation that the inferences drawn are 
not true. Indeed, of social phenomena more than 
all other phenomena, it must, because of their com- 
plexity, hold that only by comparisons of many ex- 
amples can fundamental relations be distinguished 
from superficial relations.” 

We have followed Mr. Spencer’s example in 
touching upon this point at the outset, because, to the 
general reader coming unprepared to the work, it 
would be apt to seem little more than an aggregation 
of facts and instances, the vast number and infinite 
variety of which confuse the judgment and bewilder 
the memory. The principles with which Mr. Spen- 
cer sets out and the conclusions at which he arrives 
are comparatively few and simple, but his method of 
proof is by what we may call cumulative evidence 
drawn from an infinite multiplicity of sources. To 


keep the head clear in merely reading the intermi- 
nable procession of facts is a task of no small diffi- 
culty ; and, in collecting them and marshaling them 
in their due order and relations, Mr. Spencer has 
performed one of the most impressive of the Hercu- 
lean labors involved in his long and arduous task. 
So closely interlinked are the various stages of 
the author’s argument, and so dependent upon each 
other are the several portions of his exposition, that 
it would be impossible to detach a series of passages 
which should serve to exemplify and illustrate the 
whole. We must perforce content ourselves with in- 
dicating briefly the aim and purport of the book, 
since it would be almost frivolous in dealing with a 
work of this character merely to quote a number of 
disconnected passages because they seemed curious 
or interesting. The fundamental proposition with 
which the book opens, and to the establishing of 
which the rest of the book is devoted, is laid down ~ 
in the following passage : 


If, disregarding conduct that is entirely private, we 
consider only that species of conduct which involves di- 
rect relations with other persons ; and if, under the name 
of government, we include all control of such conduct, 
however arising ; then we must say that the earliest kind 
of government, and the government which is ever spon- 
taneously recommencing, is the government of cere- 
monial observance. More may be said. This kind of 
government, besides preceding other kinds, and besides 
having in all places and times approached nearer to uni- 
versality of influence, has ever had, and continues to 
have, the largest share in regulating men’s lives. 


The next most important proposition, which is 
nowhere so distinctly formulated by Mr. Spencer, 
but which is implied throughout, is that these cere- 
monial observances which constitute the primary and 
most comprehensive form of government, and which 
are now distinguished as political, religious, and so- 
cial, had a common origin ; and that this origin is to 
be found not in conventions at one time or other 
deliberately made, as people tacitly assume, but in 
usages that are the natural products of social life 
which have gradually evolved. “ Adhering tena- 
ciously to all his elders taught him, the primitive 
man deviates into novelty only through unintended 
modifications, Every one now knows that languages 
are not devised but evolve; and the same is true of 
usages.” 

The process by which spontaneously arising cus- 
toms gradually crystallize into laws is traced by Mr. 
Spencer along many converging lines of evidence ; 
and the following passage from his closing chapter 
contains, perhaps, as convenient a summary of the 
evidence and the conclusion to which it.leads as can 
be quoted: 


In primitive headless groups of men, such customs as 
regulate conduct form but a small aggregate. A few 
naturally prompted actions on meeting strangers, in 
certain cases bodily mutilations, and some interdicts on 
foods monopolized by adult men, constitute a brief code. 
But, with consolidation into compound, doubly com- 
pound, and trebly compound societies, there arise great 
accumulations of ceremonial arrangements regulating all 
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the actions of life—there is an increase in the mass of ob- 
servances. Originally simple, those observances become 
progressively complex. From the same root grow up 
various kinds of obeisances. Primitive descriptive names 
develop into numerous graduated titles. From abori- 
ginal salutes come, in course of time, complimentary 
forms of address adjusted to persons and occasions, 
Weapons taken in war give origin to symbols of au- 
thority, assuming, little by little, great diversities in 
their shapes. While certain trophies, differentiating into 
badges, dresses, and decorations, eventually in each of 
these divisions present multitudinous varieties, no longer 
bearing any resemblance to their originals, And, besides 
the increasing heterogeneity which in each society arises 
among products having a common origin, there is the 
further heterogeneity which arises between this aggregate 
of products in one society and the allied aggregates in 
other societies. Simultaneously there is progress in 
definiteness ; ending, as in the East, in fixed forms pre- 
scribed in all their details, which must not under penalty 
be departed from. And in sundry places the vast assem- 
blages of complex and definite ceremonies thus elaborated 
are consolidated into coherent codes set forth in books. 


The entire book is substantially devoted to fur- 
nishing detailed proofs of these propositions ; and to 
showing, furthermore, that the growth of ceremonial 
or governmental institutions conforms in every par- 
ticular to the laws of evolution at large. ‘* When 
we observe,” says Mr. Spencer, “the original unity 
exhibited by ceremony as it exists in primitive hordes, 
in contrast with the diversity which ceremony, un- 
der its forms of political, religious, and social, as- 
sumes in developed societies, we recognize another 
aspect of the transformation undergone by all prod- 
ucts of evolution.” 





It may be numbered among the curious incidents 
of literary history that after nearly twenty years 
have elapsed since the first publication of Gautier’s 
“Le Capitaine Fracasse,” without any one thinking 
it worth while to introduce it to American readers, 
two rival translations of the story have been issued 
simultaneously by different houses in the same city.* 
This is partly explained, no doubt, by the very high 
praise which Mr. Henry James, Jr., has bestowed 
upon the work in his “ French Poets and Novelists” ; 
and, this being so, it may be interesting to the reader 
to know precisely what Mr. James has to say about 
it. In his charming essay on Gautier occurs the fol- 


lowing passage : 


If, as an illustration, we could transfuse the essence 
of one of Gautier’s best performances into this colorless 
report, we should choose the ‘‘ Capitaine Fracasse.” In 
this delightful work Gautier has surpassed himself, and 
produced the model of picturesque romances. The story 
was published, we believe, some twenty-five years after it 





* Captain Fracasse. From the French of Théophile 
Gautier. By M. M. Ripley. With Illustrations by Gus- 
tave Doré. Leisure Hour Series. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 16mo, pp. 411. 

Captain Fracasse. By Théophile Gautier. Trans- 
lated by Ellen Murray Beam. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 16mo, pp. 532. 


was announced—and announced because the author had 
taken a fancy to the title and proposed to write ‘‘ up ” to 
it. Wecan not say how much of the long interval was 
occupied with this endeavor; but certainly the ‘‘ Capi- 
taine Fracasse” is as good as if a quarter of a century 
had been given to it. Besides being his most ambitious 
work, it bears more marks of leisure and meditation than 
its companions. ‘ M. Meissonier might have written‘it, if, 
with the same talent and a good deal more geniality, he 
had chosen to use the pen rather than the brush. The 
subject is just such a one as Gautier was born to appre- 
ciate—a subject of which the pictorial side emphasizes 
itself as naturally as that of ‘‘ Don Quixote.” It is bor- 
rowed, indeed, but as great talents borrow—for a use 
that brings the original into fashion again. Scarron’s 
‘Roman Comique,” which furnished Gautier with his 
starting-point, is as barren to the eye as ‘Gil Blas” it- 
self, besides being a much coarser piece of humor. The 
sort of memory one retains of the ‘‘ Capitaine Fracasse ” 
is hard to express, save by some almost physical analogy. 
We remember the perusal of most good novels as an 
intellectual pleasure—a pleasure which varies in degree, 
but is, as far as it goes, an affair of the mind. The hours 
spent over the ‘‘ Capitaine Fracasse ” seem to have been 
an affair of the senses, of personal experience, of obser- 
vation and contact as illusory as those of a peculiarly 
vivid dream. The novel presents the adventures of a 
company of strolling players of Louis XIII.’s time— 
their vicissitudes, collective and individual, their miseries 
and gayeties, their loves and squabbles, and their final 


. apportionment of worldly comfort—very much in that 


symmetrical fashion in which they have so often stood 
forth to receive it at the fall of the curtain. It is a fairy- 
tale of Bohemia, a triumph of the picturesque. In this 
case, by a special extension of his power, the author has 
made the dramatic interest as lively as the pictorial, and 
lodged good human hearts beneath the wonderfully-~ 
painted rusty doublets and tarnished satins of his mask- 
ers. The great charm of the book is a sort of combined 
geniality of feeling and coloring, which leaves one in 
doubt whether the author is the most joyous of painters 
or the cleverest of poets. It is a masterpiece of good- 
humor—a good-humor sustained by the artist’s indefati- 
gable relish for his theme. In artistic ‘‘ bits,” of course, 
the book abounds ; it is a delightful gallery of portraits. 
The models, with their paint and pomatum, their broken 
plumes and threadbare velvet, their false finery and their 
real hunger, their playhouse manners and morals, are 
certainly not very choice company ; but the author han- 
dles them with an affectionate, sympathetic jocosity of 
which we so speedily feel the influence that, long before 
we have finished, we seem to have drunk with them, one 
and all, out of the playhouse goblet to the confusion of 
respectability and life before the scenes. If we incline 
to look for deeper meanings, we can fancy the work in 
the last analysis an expression of that brotherly sympathy 
with the social position of the comedian which Gautier 
was too much what the French call an homme de thédtre 
not to entertain as an almost poetic sentiment. The 
‘Capitaine Fracasse” ranks, in eur opinion, with the 
first works of the imagination produced in our day. 
This fine and true description renders it unne- 
cessary for us to say anything more of the original 
work, as a literary product ; and such further com- 
ments as we have to make may be profitably ad- 
dressed to a question which seems to be raised by 
both the translations before us—the question, name- 
ly, of the proper function of a translator. It would 
be generally conceded, we suppose, that the primary 
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aim of a translator should be to reproduce the ideas, 
meaning, and language of the original with the ut- 
most possible fidelity and exactness. Differences of 
structure and idiom between any two languages will 
always suffice to prevent a literal word-for-word re- 
production, and the extent of the deviation author- 
ized by this has to be left to the taste and discretion 
of the translator ; but the fundamental rule of good 
translation is as we have stated it, and applies with 
especial force to the work of so supreme a literary 
artist as Gautier. Tested by this rule, we regret to 
say that both the translations of “‘ Captain Fracasse” 
are not only defective, but inexcusably so. Each 
translator, in her different way, has seemed to think 
that she could improve Gautier’s work, and has sub- 
jected it to a process decidedly worse than “ that 
light editorial hacking and hewing to right and left” 
which Carlyle resented so deeply when it was in- 
flicted upon his own manuscript by Jeffrey. Miss 
Ripley, indeed, frankly confesses in a prefatory note 
that certain considerations seemed to furnish “‘ jus- 
tification for carrying the translator’s work further 
than mere verbal expressions”; and though Mrs. 
Beam says nothing on the point—thereby implying, 
we think, that her version has been prepared on the 
customary plan—she has felt no more hesitation than 
her rival in introducing “some minor changes” of 
her own. 

There are certain features of ‘‘Le Capitaine 
Fracasse,” it may be candidly said, which go far to 
explain if not to justify certain of the omissions 
which Miss Ripley has ventured upon. The man- 
ners, the morals, and the language of the age of 
Louis XIII. were much freer than those of our own 
time, even in France; and Gautier was not the art- 
ist to soften this feature in any picture of the time 
that he might undertake to paint. On the contrary, 
he has depended upon it largely for that “‘ local 
color” which is indispensable to the vraisemblance of 
an historical novel; and, besides the laxity of tone 
which pervades the whole, has introduced a series of 
episodes designed especially to illustrate that con- 
tempt for conventional restraints which characterizes 
the period he has attempted to depict. All these 
episodes, without exception, Miss Ripley has re- 
morselessly cut out, and has thereby mutilated the 
story irretrievably as a work of art. We say “‘ muti- 
lated,” because, aside from the danger of disturbing 
the light and shade of a picture as the artist has 
conceived it, these ‘‘ playhouse manners and morals,” 
as Mr. James calls them, form the indispensable 
background to the character of the pure and refined 
Isabelle and the idyllic love between her and Cap- 
tain Fracasse which constitute the great charm of 
the book. We are not to be understood as main- 
taining that such episodes are unobjectionable; but, 
the time to consider them is when deciding whether 
the story is one which deserves to be introduced to a 
new circle of readers. If it be decided that, in spite 
of its faults, it deserves to be so introduced, then 
there can be no doubt that, in the case of such an 
author as Gautier, at least it should be presented as 
** one entire and perfect chrysolite.” 


Mrs. Beam’s delinquencies are of a different 
character, though their effect upon the story is hard- 
ly less injurious. She has not allowed herself to be 
intimidaced by the features of which we have spo- 
ken, and she records the “ episodes” that have dis- 
appeared entirely from Miss Ripley’s text with un- 
shrinking literalness and precision ; but of the de- 
scriptive portions of Gautier’s work she has presented 
little more than a summary or abstract. Miss Rip- 
ley sins in this respect also, but to nothing like the 
extent that Mrs. Beam has done. She has endeav- 
ored to preserve some, at least, of the original out- 
lines, while Mrs. Beam has simply-picked out phrases 
and sentences here and there, and constructed a se- 
ries of pictures to please herself. This would be a 
comparatively venial fault in many cases, but Gau- 
tier’s highest power as an artist is exhibited in the 
opulence and splendor of his pictorial effects ; and 
in “ Le Capitaine Fracasse” the copious details— 
minute and leisurely, but never tedious—display in 
its most striking aspect his fertility of invention. 
To quote Mr. James again: “ His real imaginative 
power is shown in his masterly evocation of locali- 
ties, and in the thick-coming fancies that minister to 
his inexhaustible conception of that pictorial ‘set- 
ting’ of human life which interested him so much 
more than human life itself.” 

In conclusion, we may say that Miss Ripley’s 
version is the more spirited and vivacious—more 
skillful in its suggestion of Gautier’s light and spar- 
kling style ; while Mrs. Beam’s gives a more trust- 
worthy idea of the character and contents of the 
story. But it will be necessary to read both in order 
to get even a tolerably exact notion of the original 
work, and a real translation yet remains to be made. 





ALmosT at the beginning of English literature 
stands Chaucer, and, of course, the biographer who 
undertakes to deal with him has a much more diffi- 
cult task than he whose subject stands in the full 
light of more recent and better recorded times. 
Bearing this in mind, it must be admitted, we think, 
that Professor Ward’s little book is a most praise- 
worthy achievement.* All that is definitely known, 
or even plausibly conjectured, about Chaucer’s life 
could be adequately stated within the compass of 
twenty lines, and to make a biography of him in the 
ordinary sense of the term would of course be im- 
possible ; yet those who study his works attentively, 
and with a proper knowledge of the times and cir- 
cumstances in which they were produced, can obtain 
a clear and probably accurate conception of the 
character and personality which lie behind them. 

To enable the reader to approach these works 
with a proper equipment of the knowledge necessary 
to interpret them, and to awaken his attention to the 
personal revelations and implications of the works 
themselves, is the task which Professor Ward has 





* English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley. 
Chaucer, by Adoiphus William Ward, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 12mo, pp. 199. 
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set before himself, and which he has fulfilled with a 
gratifying degree of success, Nearly a third of his 
little volume is devoted to a consideration of Chau- 
cer’s times, a clear understanding of which is abso- 
lutely essential to a just appreciation of Chaucer’s 
work in literature. Of every man it is true in a 
general way, but of Chaucer it may be said in a pe- 
culiar sense, that he was the creature of his period ; 
and, while he himself furnishes the most valuable 
and conclusive evidence of what that period was, the 
evidence must be fully sifted and classified before its 
significance can be wholly grasped. Speaking of this 
study of Chaucer in intimate connection with his 
times, Professor Ward says: 


The value of such evidence as the mind of a great 
poet speaking in his works furnishes for a knowledge of 
the times to which he belongs is inestimable ; for it shows 
us what has survived, as well as what was doomed to 
decay, in the life of the nation with which that mind was 
in sensitive sympathy. And it therefore seemed not inap- 
propriate to approach, in the first instance, from this 
point of view, the subject of this biographical essay— 
Chaucer, ‘‘ the poet of the dawn”: for in him there are 
many things significant of the age of transition in which 
he lived; in him the mixture of Frenchman and Eng- 
lishman is still in a sense incomplete, as that of their 
language is in the diction of his poems. His gayety of 
heart is hardly English ; nor is his willing (though, to be 
sure, not invariably unquestioning) acceptance of forms 
into the inner meaning of which he does not greatly vex 
his soul by entering ; nor his airy way of ridiculing what 
he has no intention of helping to overthrow; nor his 
light unconcern in the question whether he is, or is not, 
an immoral writer. Or, at least, in all of these things 
he has no share in qualities and tendencies, which influ- 
ences and conflicts unknown to and unforeseen by him 
may be safely said to have ultimately made characteristic 
of Englishmen. But he ¢s English in his freedom and 
frankness of spirit; in his manliness of mind; in his 
preference for the good in things as they are to the good 
in things as they might be; in his loyalty, his piety, his 
truthfulness. Of the great movement which was to 
mold the national character for at least a long series of 
generations he displays no serious foreknowledge ; and 
of the elements already preparing to affect the course of 
that movement he shows a very incomplete consciousness. 
But, of the health and strength which, after struggles 
many and various, made that movement possible and 
made it victorious, he, more than any of his contempo- 
raries, is the living type and the speaking witness. Thus, 
like the times to which he belongs, he stands half in and 
half out of the middle ages, half in and half out of a 
phase of our national life which we can never hope to 
understand more than partially and imperfectly. And it 
is this, taken together with the fact that he is the first 
English poet to read whom is to enjoy him, and that he 
garnished not only our language but our literature with 
blossoms still adorning them in vernal freshness, which 
makes Chaucer’s figure so unique a one in the gallery of 
our great English writers, and gives to his works an in- 
terest so inexhaustible for the historical as well as for the 
literary student. 


* The most valuable chapter, of course, is that on 
“Chaucer’s Life and Works,” which occupies more 
than half the volume. In it Professor Ward has gath- 
ered and linked together all those bits of biographi- 


cal fact and conjecture which the laborious researches 
of students and scholars have disinterred from the 
Royal Wardrobe Book, the Issue Rolls of the Ex- 
chequer, the Customs Rolls, and such like public 
records, and from the writings of his contemporaries 
or immediate successors. In it also he points out 
the conclusions which may be drawn from the in- 
ternal evidence of the poet’s own works ; and as an 
indispensable preliminary to this considers fully the 
questions involved in the genuineness or spurious- 
ness of the various works which have been attributed 
to Chaucer. All the light which his indisputably 
genuine works can be made to throw upon the life 
and character of the poet is here studiously collected ; 
and then in another brief chapter the author dis- 
cusses the “ Characteristics of Chaucer and his Poe- 
try.” The criticism in this last-named chapter is to. 
our mind the most helpful and satisfactory to which 
Chaucer has been subjected, and it is entirely inde- 
pendent of the customary dicta. Chaucer is usually 
praised as a narrative poet and as a painter of na- 
ture, and in neither of these departments, as it seems 
to us, is he entitled to the highest rank. Professor 
Ward praises him more discriminatingly for his vi- 
vacity and humor, for his gayety and brightness, and, 
above all, for his dramatic power in the portraiture 
of character. On this latter point Professor Ward 
has a passage which we can not forbear quoting : 


He is the first great painter of character, because he 
is the first great observer of it among modern European 
writers. His power of comic observation need not be 
dwelt upon again, after the illustrations of it which have 
been incidentally furnished in these pages. More espe- 
cially with regard to the manners and ways of women, 
which often, while seeming so natural to women them- 
selves, appear so odd to male observers, Chaucer’s eye 
was ever on the alert. But his works likewise contain 
passages displaying a penetrating insight into the minds 
of men, as well as a keen eye for their manners, together 
with a power of generalizing, which, when kept within 
due bounds, lies at the root of the wise knowledge of 
mankind, so admirable to us in our great essayists, from 
Bacon to Addison, and his modern successors. . 

It was by virtue of his power of observing and draw- 
ing character, above all, that Chaucer became the true 
predecessor of two several growths in our literature, in 
both of which characterization forms a most important 
element—it might, perhaps, be truly said, the element 
which surpasses all others in importance. From this 
point of view the dramatic poets of the Elizabethan age 
remain unequaled by any other school or group of dram- 
atists, and the English novelists of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries by the representatives of any other 
development of prose-fiction. In the art of construction, 
in the invention and the arrangement of incident, these 
dramatists and novelists may have been left behind by 
others; in the creation of character they are, on the 
whole, without rivals in their respective branches of 
literature. To the earlier, at least, of these growths, 
Chaucer may be said to have pointed the way. His 
personages—more especially, of course, those who are 
assembled together in the prologue to the ‘‘ Canterbury 
Tales”—are not mere phantasms of the brain, or even 
mere actual possibilities, but real human beings, and 
types true to the likeness of whole classes of men and 
women, or to the mold in which all human nature is 





i is perhaps the most generally 
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cast. This is, upon the whole, the most wonderful, as it 
recognized,. of Chaucer's 
gifts. It would not of itself have sufficed to make him a 
great dramatist, had the drama stood ready for him as a 
literary form into which to pour the inspirations of his 
genius, as it afterward stood ready for our great Eliza- 
bethans. But to it were added in him that perception of 
a strong dramatic situation and that power of finding 
the right words for it which have determined the suc- 


* cess of many plays, and the absence of which materially 


detracts from the completeness of the effect of others, 
high as their merit may be in other respects. 

Provided with Professor Ward’s monograph and 
with Mr. Arthur Gilman’s Riverside edition of the 
poetig works, reviewed in a recent number of the 
“ Journal,” the reader will find himself better 
equipped for an intelligent appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of Chaucer's poetry than any previous genera- 
tion of students has been. 





WHOEVER has fallen under the malign influence 
of “that worst of all skepticisms, a disbelief in hu- 
man goodness,” should read that biography of “ Sis- 
ter Dora” which, it is not surprising to hear, has 
made so profound an impression upon the English 
reading public.* It has been finely said by one whe 
knew her well that the life of Sister Dora exempli- 
fied “ the sublime possibilities of Christianity” ; but 


.while her peculiarly vivid and vital faith no doubt 


sustained her through many an arduous and discour- 
aging experience, yet it must be said that her career, 
rightly considered, can not fail also to exalt our es- 
timate of that poor human nature which has been so 
much denounced and decried. For, if Sister Dora 
was distinctively a product of Christianity, she was 
certainly a unique and unprecedented product. 
Hers was no pious asceticism or exaltation of mys- 
tic emotion, but a most wholesome and human per- 
sonality ; and her profound belief in the efficacy of 
good works would have shocked and grieved the 
typical theologian of the old school. 

Sister Dora was not a member of one of the 
Roman Catholic orders, as might naturally be in- 
ferred from her title. The daughter of a clergyman 
of the Church of England, she was herself a zealous 
member of that Church ; and the title by which she 
is likely to become so widely known was derived 
from her temporary connection with the Sisterhood 
of the Good Samaritans, a secular community of 
voluntary associates who occupied themselves with 
nursing and other “works of mercy” in different 
parts of the United Kingdom. At the age of twen- 
ty-nine she left her comfortable home, contrary to 
her father’s wishes, to teach a poor parish school in 
a remote village ; at the age of thirty-two she joined 
the Sisterhood, and the remainder of her most labori- 
ous life was devoted unreservedly to those “ works 
of mercy” which the Sisterhood had marked out for 





* Sister Dora. A Biography. By Margaret Lons- 
dale. With a Portrait. From the sixth English edition. 
Boston ; Roberts Brothers. 16mo, pp. 290. 


themselves. She did this not because of any exalta- 
tion of pious-fervor, for at the time the momentous 
step was decided upon she was in the toils of reli- 
gious doubt ; nor because of ‘‘ blighted affections ” 
or disgust with the world, for the pride of life and 
the pleasures of the senses were always strong with- 
in her ; nor from the desire for remunerative employ- 
ment, for her home was secure, and after her father’s 
death she would possess an independent fortune. 
Endowed with personal beauty which could not have 
failed to secure her a marked position in any society ; 
with talents which would have commanded success 
in almost any department of intellectual effort ; with 
the refined tastes and instincts of a carefully nurtured 
and mentally cultivated lady ; with an exceptionally 
keen appetite for the delights of life and society ; 
and with ample opportunities for enjoying them if 
she had chosen ; possessed of every possible tempta- 
tion and inducement to the customary life of selfish 
pleasure and occupation, she deliberately turned 
from them all in the heyday of her health and beau- 
ty, and devoted herself to that hospital-nursing 
which, while it involves much noble and skillful 
work, involves also the performance of menial offices 
from which the very dregs of society turn with dis- 
gust. Why did she do this? Her motive was sim- 
ply and solely the desire “to do good to others” ; 
and this object she pursued with an energy, an eager- 
ness, an enthusiastic devotion which far surpassed in 
ardor even that selfish greed which is peculiarly 
characteristic of the age, and which her whole life 
rebukes and puts to shame. “ Money itself,” says 
her biographer, “ was valuable to her only that she 
might spend it on others.” 

It is not our intention to summarize the story 
which Miss Lonsdale has told so well—with such 
straightforward frankness and simplicity of style. 
It would be hopeless to attempt to improve upon the 
manner of its telling ; and no one, we imagine, will 
think the story too long in its present shape. On 
the contrary, in these days of voluminous “ memoirs,” 
it is difficult to avoid the feeling that less than ade- 
quate justice has been done to a most fruitful sub- 
ject. This, however, is to make the mistake of 
measuring such work by quantity instead of quality, 
and a closer consideration will suffice to show that, 
in the case of Sister Dora, the life and the record of 
it are singularly harmonious with each other. And 
we are confident of receiving the heart-felt thanks of 
all readers who shall follow our recommendation to 
read the little book for themselves, 





THE contempt for politics and politicians which 
has found expression in nearly every other depart- 
ment of our literature was sure, sooner or later, to 
find its way into fiction, and it is rather surprising 
than otherwise that ‘‘ Democracy” * should be the 
first essay in a subject which, if not fruitful, was 
sure to enlist a certain amount of popular sympathy. 





* Democracy. An American Novel. Leisure Hour 
Series. New York: Henry Holt & Co, 16mo, pp. 374. 
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The scene of this new “American novel” is laid: in 
Washington, and the author has evidently enjoyed 
exceptional opportunities for getting behind the 
scenes as well as before the footlights. Its hero is a 
Senator, compounded of the worst characteristics of 
several well-known Senators living and dead ; and, 
while intensely disgusted with the entire “ dance of 
Democracy ” as exhibited at the seat of government, 
it is against the Senate that the author appears to 
feel the bitterest animosity. Here is a characteristic 
passage: “A certain secret jealousy of the British 
Minister is always lurking in the breast of every 
American Senator, if he is truly democratic; for 
democracy, rightly understood, is the government of 
the people, by the people, for the benefit of Sena- 
tors, and there is always a danger that the British 
Minister may not understand this political principle 
as he should.” This comes early in the story ; at a 
later stage the author is too angry to be epigram- 
matic, and vents her contempt in this style: ‘‘ Every 
one remarked how much he [Ratcliffe, the hero of 
the story] was improved since entering the Cabinet. 
He had dropped his senatorial manner. His clothes 
were no longer congressional, but those of a re- 
spectable man, neat and decent. His shirts no 
longer protruded in the wrong places, nor were his 
shirt-collars frayed or soiled. His hair did not stray 
over his eyes, ears, and coat like that of a Scotch 
terrier, but had got itself cut. Having overheard 
Mrs. Lee express on one occasion her opinion of 
people who did not take a cold bath every morning, 
he had thought it best to adopt this reform, although 
he would not have had it generally known, for it 
savored of caste. He made an eftort not to be dic- 
tatorial, and to forget that he had been the Prairie 
Giant, the bully of the Senate. In short, what with 
Mrs. Lee’s influence and what with his emancipation 
from the Senate-chamber with its code of bad man- 
ners and worse morals, Mr. Ratcliffe was fast be- 
coming a respectable member of society whom a 
man who had never been in prison or in politics 
might safely acknowledge as a friend.” 

This passage, whose malice is so great as to de- 
feat its own object, will serve to explain if not to 
justify our estimate of the book. Its cleverness can 
not be denied—is very remarkable, in fact ; but more 
than cleverness will hardly be conceded to it. The 
satire is pungent, at times poignant, but after all the 
result is vituperation rather than delineation—it is 
as if little Miss Mowcher had set herself to portray 
the “nobility and gentry” with whose superficial 
foibles she was so volubly familiar. Moreover, in 
spite of its aristocratic air of cosmopolitan ease and 
man-of-the-world experience, there is more than a 
suspicion of callowness about it—of that state of 
mind which it has become fashionable to characterize 
as “provincial.” The author evidently supposes 
that the “ Court” at Washington is the only Court 
where dullness, and vapid routine, and vulgar dis- 
play have been the rule; thus revealing not only a 
lack of opportunity for personal comparisons, but a 
lack of acquaintance with historical facts which 
Saint-Simon, and De Tocqueville, and Taine, and 





Madame de Rémusat-have rendered familiar to all: 


the world. 

Such books may afford amusement of an acrid 
sort—and ‘‘ Democracy ” is extremely amusing—but 
it is doubtful if theit reformatory value is any greater 
than that of other methods which are mercilessly 
ridiculed in it. 





PREPARED as an introduction to the new sub- 
scription edition of Irving’s works, Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner’s essay on Washington Irving has 
been combined with Mr. Bryant's well-known ora- 
tion, and with a chapter of reminiscences bythe 
late Mr. G. P. Putnam, and issued in a - 
volume for the benefit of those who are already pro- 
vided with satisfactory editions of Irving.* Regard- 
ed as a general introduction to the Irving literature, 
Mr. Warner's essay appears to better advantage than 
when regarded as an independent essay or study. It 
brings together-in convenient form the well-known 
facts of Irving’s career; it arranges them in an ani- 
mated and pleasing narrative ; and it comments upon 
the successive productions of Irving’s genius in a 
manner which will prove helpful to the reader who 
comes to them unprepared by previous reading ; but 
it contributes nothing fresh to our knowledge of 
Irving, in the way either of biographical fact or of 
critical interpretation. A fair summary of its quali- 
ties will be given when we say that as biography it 
is very good indeed ; and that as criticism it is ro- 
bustly sensible and appreciative, but not to our sense 
delicately discriminating. Mr. Bryant’s ‘‘ Discourse 
on the Life, Character, and Genius of Washington 
Irving,” delivered before the New York Historical 
Society in 1860, a few months after Irving’s lament- 
ed death, is a well-known performance, and ranks 
among the happiest efforts of its author. It is ad- 
mirable both as oratory and as criticism, and con- 
tains the germs of much that Mr. Warner has worked 
out with more elaboration, Mr. Putnam’s “‘ Recol- 
lections of Irving” are somewhat meager and tenu- 
ous, but are interesting as far as they go, and add 
some intimate domestic touches to the portrait of the 
gentle author. The book, as a whole, is one which 
readers of Irving’s works will be glad to have at 
hand. 

.... It is in no small degree creditable to 
“Gath” and to:journalism that, in the midst of his 
exacting labors as a “ Washington correspondent,” 
he has found the time and the inclination to produce 
a series of sketches so imaginative, so romantic, so 
genial in sentiment, and so picturesque in descrip- 
tion as the “ Tales of the Chesapeake.” + _ Most of 
these tales, as we gather from the brief prefatory 
note, have previously appeared in different forms ; 





* Studies of Irving. By Charles Dudley Warner, 
William Cullen Bryant, and George Palmer Putnam, 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 8vo, pp. 159. 

+ Tales of the Chesapeake. By George Alfred 
Townsend (“Gath”). With Portrait. New York: 
American News Company, 16mo, pp. 285. 
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rendlers'probably, as for ourselves, they 


* 


jséss the charm of hhovelty, in addition to that 


fe lasting charm which comes from their-fipe and 
“@istinct literary flavor. Of the twenty-seven pieces 
Which the little book contains, fourteen, including 
> the highly poetic and graceful “ Introduction,” are 


~ im verse—the rest being in prose, which itself mot 


. “‘werges on the poetical,” as Mr. Wegg 
would say. Nearly all, both in prose and verse, are 
_’ suffused avith ‘that local color which constitutes a 

principal charm of such writing, and some possess 
the genuine legendary flavor. The Eastern Shore 
of Maryland woujd soon become classic ground 
under such treatment’; and even ‘Washington takes 
‘on 8 and more winning aspect when contem- 
plated from the view-point of “Crutch, the Page.” 
‘To qverythiyg that he touches, Mr. Townsend im- 
parts a ceftain imaginative heightening; and those 
who are not convinced by his “ Introduction ” that 
he is a genuine poet should turn to his closing verses 
on “Old St. Mary’s.” The charm of this latter 
piece is indescribably romantic, caressing, and ten- 
der, as witness the following stanza : 
A fruity smell is in the schoolhouse lane ; 
The clover bees are sick with evening heats ; 
. A few old houses from the window-pane 
Fling back the flame of sunset, and there beats 
The throb of oars from basking oyster fleets, 
And clangorous music of the oyster-tongs 
Plunged down in deep bivalvulous retreats, 
And sound of seine drawn home with negro songs. 


. . « Inthe preface to his “ Recollections and 
Opinions of an Old Pioneer,” * Mr. Peter H. Bur- 
nett, the author, says: “I was born a pioneer, as 
Nashville at the date of my birth was but a small 
village, and Tennessee a border-State, but thinly 
populated. I have been a pioneer most of my life ; 
and whenever, since my arrival in California, I have 
seen a party of immigrants with their ox-teams and 
white-sheeted wagons, I have been excited, have 
felt younger, and was for the moment anxious to 
make another trip. If the theory of Symmes had 
been proven by time to be true, and had a fine and 
accessible country been discovered at the north or 
south pole before I attained the age of sixty, I 
should have been strongly tempted to organize a 


party of cisigeanie toe that distant region.” This 
passage is a fairly accurate summary both of the au- 
thor’s character and ofthe reminiscences of his long 
and adventurous life. Born on the borders when 
the “border” was still east of the Mississippi, Mr. 
Burnett led the advancing wave of population first 
to Missouri, then by ox-cart across the continent to 
Oregon, where he was one of the earliest settlers, 
and then to California when the discovery of gold 
summoned thither all such bold and adventurous 
spirits ; and the author is not mistaken in thinking 
that the record of his own life throws valuable light 
upon the history of the Western and Pacific States, 
The “ Recollections” are somewhat rambling and 
discursive in subject and style, but in general they 
are highly readable. The author is particularly 
good at telling a story, and his narrative of the 
Donner Lake tragedy contains details which we have 
not seen in any previous version. 

« « « « The Napoleon “ boom,” to borrow a phrase 
from the political vocabulary, is not likely to suggest 
a more interesting revival than that of the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Napoleon, his Court and Family,” * by the Duch- 
ess d’Abrantes, which have been long out of print 
and are practically unknown to the present genera- 
tion of readers. The Duchess enjoyed very excep- 
tional opportuniti&s for such work as she undertook, 
and though her “ Memoirs” seldom rise above the 
level of chit-chat and gossip, yet they deal with such 
a throng of illustrious personages, and with such 
momentous events, that their interest and value are 
scarcely impaired by the lack of literary skill on the 
part of the author. It is particularly interesting to 
compare them on certain points with the recently 
published ‘‘ Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat.” The 
Duchess retained to the last those generous illusions 
regarding Napoleon which were dissipated after a 
time by Madame de Rémusat’s more piercing vision ; 
and she presents the other side—the rose-color as- 
pect—of those traits and occurrences which Madame 
de Rémusat criticises with such asperity. Read to- 
gether, the two versions furnish the needful correc- 
tion to each other, and enhance each other’s interest : 
the masculine vigor and conciseness of Madame de 
Rémusat being admirably complemented by Ma- 
dame Junot’s copious and picturesque embroidery. 





* Recollections and Opinions of an Old Pioneer. By 
Peter H. Burnett, First Governor of the State of Cali- 
fornia. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 12mo, 


pp. 448. 


* Memoirs of Napoleon, his Court and Family. By 
the Duchess d’Abrantes (Madame Junot). In Two Vol- 
umes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 588, 


548. 








